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To the Secretary of the Board of Trade. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit to you the accompanying 

reports which have been prepared in accordance with your 

instructions ])y Mr. Willis of the Statistical Department, and by 

Mr. Llewellyn Smith, the Commissioner for Labour, on the 

subject of alien immi^ation. 

The object of these reports is fully explained in ea<;h of them 
as far as their special purpose is concerned, but as they have 
been prepared in connection with other reports on the same 
subject, which have already been presented to Parliament, it may 
be useful to explain the connection between the different reports 
and the extent of the ground w^hich they cover collectively. 

The reports have been prepared in consecjuence of instructions 
issued about the commencement of the Parliamentary session of 
1893, when there were various demands for information as to 
the j)rogress of alien immigration into this country, and the 
facts and practice as to immigration in foreign countries, par- 
ticularly in the United States. The reports already presented 
to Parliament are those of Mr. Schloss and Mr. Bui*nett, and 
relate specially to the latter subject, the facts as to the amount of 
immigration into the United States and the law and practice of 
that coimtiy in the matter being fully set out."*^ Mr. Schloss 
and Mr. Burnett, it will be recollected, visit^id the United States 
specially for the purpose of their inijuiries, and their reports are 
now well known. 

The accompanying reports deal specially with different aspects 
of the alien immigration cjuestion at home. The fiist, that of 
Mr. Willis, is a summary of the statistics of the immigration 
itself, with references to the various soui*ces of infonnation 
where fuller details are to be found. The annual reports on 
emigration and immigration during the last few years have 
supplied full information on the subject from time to time ; but 
these reports deal with emigration from the United Kingdom as 
well as immigration into it, and it is believed that in any case a 
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well-digested summary of the various facts from the begimiincr, 
and not dealing specially with the figures of a particular year, 
will be convenient to those taking an interest in the subject. 
Having myself given a good deal of personal attention to 
these statistics, I desire to draw attention to the able manner 
in which Mr. Willis has brought the facts together in a 
few short pages, and shown how the figures from a great 
variety of sources — the returns obtained privately from shipping 
companies in the continental passenger trade, the alien lists, the 
returns of the Jewish charitable organisations, the police reports 
from different parts of the country, the consular reports from 
continental cities, and finally the censuses of 1881 and 1891 — all 
corroborate each other. 

The other report now presente<l, that from the Labour Depart- 
ment, contains the result of many inquiries which have been 
made, not only by the Commissioner for Labour personally 
but by other members of the staff of the Department, especially 
by Miss Collet, one of the Labour correspondents. These 
inquiries related to the destination and condition of the immi- 
grants after they landed, and the social and economic effects of 
their aggregation in certain centres of population in this country. 
Two of the topics specially dealt with are the competition of the 
immigrants in the boot and shoe manufacturing industry, and 
their competition with female labour generally, these two special 
topics, however, l^eing so treated as to throw light on the whole 
subject. 

Comparing the information now presented with that laid before 
the House of Lords Committee on Sweating some years ago, and 
similar information laid before the House of Commons Committee 
on Alien Immigration about the same period, I believe I am 
fully justified in saying that the information now furnished will 
add greatly to the general knowledge of the subject, and, in fact, 
complete the dati necessary for judging as to the character and 
extent of the immigration in question, and the nature of- the 
measures of regulation or restriction, if any, which may eventually 
be considered expedient. 

As to the conclusions respecting policy which the facts stated 
in the various reports may suggest, no opinion is of course 
expressed. The sole object has been to obtain a record of facts. 



continuing and extending the information given a few years 
ago to the Committees of Lords and Commons above referred 
to, so that the public and Parliament may be prepared for 
any further discussion that may take place. I trust it will 
be found that no small success has been achieved, connnensurate 
with the efforts which have been made to obt«iin that success. 

In submitting these reix)ris I would also beg leave to add 
that for the latest facts it will still be necessary to refer to the 
monthly returns and annual report on emigration and immi- 
gration issued by the Department. The immigration continuing, 
the facial are being added to montli by month. But the monthly 
returns and annual report, it is hoped, will themselves be ma<le 
more useful by the full and connected explanations given in 
these special reports. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) R. Giffen. 
Congiiercial, Labour, and Statistical 
Departments, Board of Trade. 
May, 1894. 
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To the Controller-General of the Commercial, Labour, and 
Statistical Departments of the Board of Ti-ade. 

Sir, 

The following pages are intended as a kind of compte 
rendu of the progress made with an inquiry, which has now 
proceeded for some years, as to the movement of pei-sons into 
and out of the United Kingdom, so far as affecting the character 
and magnitude of the foreign element in the population of these 
isles. Much of the information collected has been published in 
the annual reports on emigration and immigration laid before 
Parliament in the last four years, but what is here proposed 
is to give a summary account of the statistical material which is 
now at the command of those investigating the subject of alien 
immigration. 

Origin ami Objects of the Inquiry, 

About the year 1886 public interest in the number of foreign 
workers resident in this country became prominently manifested 
as a result mainly of the attention devoted to the conditions of 
labour in the East End of London. Statements were made to 
the effect that a colony liad sprung into existence here, and was 
receiving continual accretions, of foreign labourers with a far 
lower standard of comfort than English workmen had set up 
for themselves, and content to accept low wages and long hours 
of work as the price of finding a refuge in this country, and tliat 
these repeated incursions of new arrivals, treading on the heels 
of their predecessors before these had time to bring themsehes 
into line with their English fellow-workers, were responsible 
largely for the evils set down to what was called " sweating." 

Demands began to be ma<lo in the country and in ParliMment 
that the Government should restrict or control the immigration 
of "destitute aliens." But this obviously could not be con- 
sidered without a basis of well-ascertained facts capable of 
numerical statement. The latest official statistics, however, were 
those furnished by the census of 1881. Tliese census figures, 
analysed so as to show the nationalities, occupations, and dis- 
tribution of foreigners resident in this country, were set out in 
a series of tables published early in 1887 as an appendix to a 
departmental memorandum explaining the absence of official 
records of the number of passengers coming to the United 
Kingdom from Europe. With this memorandum there was also 
published a report by Mr. Burnett, Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, — based on personal investigation in the East 
End of London, and communications from trade officials in 
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To the Controller-General of the Commercial, Labour, and 
Statistical Departments of the Board of Trade. 

Sib, 

The following pages are intended as a kind of compte 
rendu of the progress made with an inquiry, which has now 
proceeded for some years, as to the movement of persons into 
and out of the United Kingdom, so far as affecting the character 
and magnitude of the foreign element in the population of these 
isles. Much of the information collected has been published in 
the annual reports on emigration and immigration laid before 
Parliament in the last four years, but what is here proposed 
is to give a summary account of the statistical material which is 
now at the command of those investigating the subject of alien 
immigration. 

Origin and Objects of tfte Inqidvy. 

About the year 1886 public interest in the number of foreign 
workers resident in this country Ixicame prominently manifested 
as a result mainly of the attention devoted to the conditions of 
labour in the East End of London. Statements were made to 
the effect that a colony had sprung into existence here, and was 
receiving continual accretions, of foreign labourei*s wnth a far 
lower standard of comfort tlian English workmen had set up 
for themselves, and content to accept low wages and long hoiii*s 
of work as the price of finding a refuge in this country, and that 
these repeated incursions of new arrivals, treiuling on the heels 
of their predecessors before these had time to bring themselves 
into line with their Englisli fellow- workers, were responsible 
largely for the e\'ils set down to what was called " sweating." 

Demands began to be made in the country and in Parliament 
that the Government should restrict or control the immigration 
of "destitute aliens." But this obviously could not be con- 
sidered without a ]>asis of well-ascertained facts capable of 
numerical statement. The latest official statistics, however, were 
those furnished by the census of 1881. These census figures, 
analysed so as to show the nationalities, occupations, and dis- 
tribution of foreigners resident in this country, were set out in 
a series of tables published early in 1887 as an appendix to a 
depai*tmental memorandum explaining the absence of official 
records of the number of passengers coming to the United 
Kingdom from Europe. With this memorandum there was also 
published a report by Mr. Burnett, Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, — based on personal investigation in the Elast 
End of London, and communications from trade officials in 
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2 STATISTICAL REPORT. 

otlier parts of the country, — on the dimension which the move- 
ment of foreign immigration appeared then to have attained. 
It was known that the immigrants in question were in the 
main Russian or Polish Jews, with perhaps, also, to a certain 
extent, Germans. But the census of 1881 showed less than 
15,000 Russians and Poles as resident in the whole of England 
and Wales. Some years, however, had elapsed since that date, 
and there was evidence both from residents in the East End 
and from the reports of the Jewish Charitable Boards (to be 
referred to again below) that there had been, in tlie interval, a 
considerable inflow of persons of these nationalities. 

Evidence to the same effect was given before two committees 
appointed in 1888, one (a Committee of the House of Lords) on 
" the Sweating System," and the other (a House of Commons 
Committee) on ** Emigration and Immigration— * Foreigners." 
This latter committee drew attention to the absence of official 
statistics on the subject of foreign arrivals in this country, and 
included the following among the recommendations appended to 
their report : — 

(1.) "That measures should be adopted to secure a complete 
annual record of the number of alien steerage and deck 
passengers arriving and departing at the ports of the 
United Kingdom from and to ports in Europe, and that 
such annual record should be laid before Parliament." 

(2.) " That measures should be adopted to provide for a 
record of the names, sexes, ages, occupations, nationalities, 
and destination of all alien steerage and deck passengers 
arriving at ports in the United Kingdom, and not in 
passessiou of through tickets to other countries." 

Connexion of the Board of Trade with the Subject, 

The department of Government to occupy itself with the 
consideration of these recommendations was naturally the 
Board of Trade, not only because the subject was one involving 
an important " labour " question, but also because the Board 
were already charged with the duty of collecting and reporting 
on statistics of the outward and inward flow of population 
between this country and places out of Europe. This duty was 
taken over by the Board from the Emigration Commissioners in 
1873, with the administration of the Passengers Acts. The 
primary object of these Acts was to secure the safety and well- 
being of those passengers by sea known as " emigrants " in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; the furnishing, therefore, by the 
masters of vessels of lists of passengers — from which the emi- 
gration statistics are compiled — was incidental only to the 
machinery for carrying out these Acts, and the completeness of 
the lists was at first restricted by legal interpretations of the 
words " passenger " and " passenger ships " as used in the original 
Acts. In course of time, however, by alterations of law and 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 3 

practice, the lists were made to include all outward passengers 
to places " out^f Europe and not bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea," and similar lists were also obtained for inward pas- 
sengers arriving from the same countnea Obviously, then, 
there were here ready to hand important figures to sup- 
plement any that might be obtained as to movement between 
this country and Europe. Indeed, the latter figures could 
hardly be read to any useful meaning withou|i the former. It 
was essential to know how many of the foreign arrivals from 
Europe in this country were merely passing through on their 
way to America, and the number of these foreign trans-migrants 
was included in the Emigration Returns. 

Steps taken to obtain information. 

But for ascertaining the numbers arriving and departing from 
and to European countries, there was no machinery available 
like that of the Passengers Acts, and the police information 
obtained in many countries through the passport system 
was wanting in England. As regards an exact account of the 
kind contemplated by the Committee of aliens leaving this 
country for Europe, it was found impossible to require this 
information from masters of ships without the enactment of a 
new law for the purpose. No such legislation has been in fact 
proposed, and there is do doubt that in view of the immense 
volume of passenger traffic with Europe, and the difficulties 
which would be occasioned by the short duration of the voyage, 
the carrying out of any legislation of the kind indicated would 
probably entail very considerable expense and vexatious in- 
terference with traffic. For the inward branch of the move- 
ment, however, recourse was had to an Act of 6 William IV. 
(c. 11), which provided, inter alia, that masters of all ships 
arriving " from foreign parts " should, under a penalty for 
non-compliance, hand in to the Customs authorities a written 
statement of the number of aliens (if any) on board, speci- 
fying their names, rank, occupation, and description. This 
Act had fallen into desuetude at most ports with the abandon- 
ment of the passport system, and at the time when the Com- 
mittee on " Emigration and Immigration (Foreigners) " took 
evidence on the subject, it was found that the regular supply of 
nominal lists of incoming aliens as required by the Act was only 
enforced at the port of London, lists in partial compliance with 
the Act being also obtained at Hull, Hartlepool, and Leith. The 
Act itself, however, had never been repealed, and it was decided 
to bring it again into active operation so far as was necessary to 
obtain an account of the number of alien arrivals from Europe 
of the class with which the inquiry was concerned. Arrange- 
ments have accordingly been made, under which the alien lists 
referred to have been obtained since May 1890 from Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, Folkestone, Glasgow, Qoole, 
Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Han^ich, Hull, 
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4 STATISTICAL REPORT. 

Karkcaldy, Leitli, Livei*pool, London, Middlesborongh, New- 
castle, North Shields, South ShicMs, Sunderland, and West 
Hartlep<x)l, to which Soutlianipton was added in November 
1891, and Newhaven in September 1892, these poi-ts, 26 in all, 
of which 20 are on the east and south coasts, being all those 
needing to be considered witli reference to this immigration. 

At Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, Southampton, and Newhaven, 
where what may be called the " ferry-traffic " w^ith the continent 
is especially large, and obviously includes a very large pro- 
portion of persons of a quite different class fi-om that con- 
templated in the in^juiiy, it haw been thought sufficient that 
alien lists should be furnished only for deck passengers and 
those pr<x5eeding by rail as thinl-chiss passengers. At Hull, 
West Hai*tlepool, Grimsby, and Leith large numbers of foreigner's 
are constantly arriving to at once pi-oceed by rail across this 
country and embark for America, and at these points, therefore, 
in respect of such alien immigrants as are actually in i)ossession 
of thix)ugh tickets to other countries a return showing only the 
total numl^ers of iulults and ci)ildren is accepted as sufficient, 
detfiiled lists being, however, recjuired of all alien anivals not 
holding such tickets. 

In addition to other means by which care is taken to ensure 
the accuracy of the lists furnished, it may be mentioned that 
vessels — to a certain pi-opoiiion of the total number arriving 
each month at any port with alit^ns on board — are selected with- 
out warning and at irregular intervals for an actual coimt by 
the Customs boarding officei-s, of the total numlx.»r of alien pas- 
sengers Ciirried, and the result is compared with the alien list 
previously prepared and handed in by the master, the latter 
being required to explain any discrepancies discovered. 

Further, with reference to aliens arriving at the port of 
London from Hamburg, Bremen, and elsewhere, very full 
particulai's, apart fnjm the alien lists, have been supplied for 
the juist three years by an examining officer of Customs, speciaUy 
assigned to the duty of inspecting and reporting on these arri- 
vals. This officer, in his reports, details the information obtained 
(generally with the as-^istance of an interpreter), on personal 
visits to each ship on its arrival. Different features of the 
movement have been from time to time specially dealt with, but 
in general the reports have set out the total number of aliens on 
bocard, distinguishing the number of men, women, and childi-en, 
and stating, so far as ascertainable, the numlxu* of Russian and 
Polish Jews and members of other nationalities, frequently adding 
also the names and occupations of the several alien passengers, 
with the amount of money in their jx^ssession, and the addresses 
to which they intend to proceed. The same officer has also, 
at the request of the Board of Trade, been directed to visit, on 
two or three occasions, the chief ports of arrival for foreign 
immigrants im the east coast, and with the experience gained 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 5 

in London has tested the accuracy of the returns of aliens 
furnished at these ports. 

The result of these various checks and tests is to leave no 
doubt that the alien lists are substantially accurate. 

It may be mentioned that the newspaper reports which have 
appeared from time to time — especially in the latter part of 1890 
and in 1891 — of the arrival of batches of Russian and Polish Jews 
in apparently destitute circumstances at Tilbury, St. Katharine's 
Dock, or elsewhere, have been investigated, and in no case have 
they been found to refer to immigrants who were not already 
included in the returns obtained by the Board of Trade under 
the arrangements which have been explained. 

On the other hand, the alien lists no doubt include many 
persons who do not come within the scope of the inquiiy, who 
are by no means " destitute," find are in fact ordinary travellers 
for business or pleasure. The coiTections to Ije applied in this 
direction will 1x5 referred to subsequently. 

The lack of any returns con-esponding to the alien lists for 
foreign paasengei's outwanls to the Continent has been stated above, 
and is very serious when it is desired to arrive at the balance of 
foreign immigrants who remain and become resident here. It 
has been sought, therefore, to throw light on the (juestion by 
obtaining a numeriail account of the total movement of passenger 
traffic outwards and inwards between this country and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and for this pui^wse n^turns of pei'sons con- 
veyed in each direction have been sought from and courteously 
fimiished by the English railway companies canying such 
passengers, by the Belgian Government (in resj)ect of the 
Belgian State Mail Packets), and by the various shipping com- 
panies and private firms engaged in the traffic. It would not have 
been i)ossil)le from these vanous sources to obtain complete returns 
of the nationality of passengei's, ])Ul of the total number carried 
a practically complete account has been compiled which i.s of 
the gi'catest service. 

Further, watch luis l>een kept on the westward Jewish move- 
ment at its source and in its progress to Continental ports, and 
infonnation has been obtained on the subject through the 
Foreign Office from H.M. Consuls at Eumpean ports, with 
especial reference to tlic existence and extent of any emigration 
to the United Kingdom of persons apparently destitute. 

Finally, the reports of the Jewish Boanls of Guardians and 
other charitable institutirms have furnished another method of 
feeling the pulse of th<^ eurrent, while some information as to 
the means possessed by alien immigi-ants and their distribution 
throughout the country has been gained by inquiries ma<le of the 
police in the chief towns of the kingdom. 

Tliese methods of incjuiry, for which the Board of Trade are 
mainly responsible, constitute together the apparatus by which 
it has been sought, without applying to the Legislature for 
further powei*s of a more or less inquisitorial character, to keep 
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Kirkcaldy, Leith, Livei-pool London, MidJlesborongh, New- 
castle, North Shields, South Shields, Sunderland, and West 
Hartlepool, to which Southampton was added in November 
1891, and Newhaven in September 1892, these ports, 26 in all, 
of wliich 20 are on the east and south coasts, being all those 
needing to be considered with reference to this immigration. 

At Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, Southampton, and Newhaven, 
where what may Ije called the '* ferrj^-tratfic " with the continent 
is especially large, and obviously includes a very large pit)- 
portion of persons <jf a quite <.litferent class fi-om that oon- 
template<l in the in(|uiry, it has been thought su£Scient that 
alien lists should be furnished only for deck passengers and 
thase procewling by rail as thii\l-class passengers. At Hull, 
West HaHlepool, Grimsb}^ and Leith large numbers of foreigners 
are constantly an-iving to at once pi-oceed by rail across this 
country and embark for America, and at these poiia, therefore, 
in respect <jf such alien immigrants as are actually in possession 
of thmugh tickets to other countries a return showing only the 
total numbers of adults and children is accepted as sufficient, 
detailed lists being, however, recjuired of all alien andvals not 
holding such tickets. 

In a<lditiou to other means by which care is taken to ensure 
the accuracy of the lists furnished, it may l>e mentioned that 
vessels — to a certain i)rc3poi*tion of the total number arriWng 
each month at any port with aliens on board — arc selected with- 
out warning and at irregular intervals for an actual count by 
the Customs boarding officei-s, of the total number of alien pas- 
sengers can-ied, and the result is compared with the alien list 
previously prepared and handed in by the master, the latter 
being retiuired to explain any discrepancies discovered. 

Furthei', with reference to aliens arriving at the |x>rt of 
London from Hamburg, Bremen, and elsewhere, very full 
particulars, apart from the alien lists, have been supplied for 
the pastthiee yeai^s by an examining officer of Customs, specially 
assigne<l to the duty of inspecting and reix)rting on these arri- 
vals. This officer, in his rej^oi'ts, details the information obtained 
(gtineraily with the assistance of an interpreter), on pei*sonal 
visits to each ship on its arrival. Different features of the 
movement have been irom tin»e to time specially dealt with, but 
in general the i-eports have set out the total number of aliens on 
li^jard, distinguishing the number of men, women, and children, 
and stating, so far as ascertiiinable, the number of Russian and 
Polish Jews and members of other nationalities, frequently adding 
(ilao the names and occupations of the several alien passengera, 
with the amount of money in their possession, and the addresses 
i:j which they intend to proceed. The same officer has also, 
at the request of the Board of Trade, been directed to visit, on 
two (;r three occasions, the chief ports of arrival for foreign 
immigrants on the east coast, and with the experience gained 
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in London has tested the accuracy of the returns of aliens 
furnished at these ports. 

The result of these various checks and tests is to leave no 
doubt that the alien lists are substantially accurate. 

It may be mentioned that the newspaper reports which have 
appeared from time to time — especially in the latter part of 1890 
and in 1891 — of the arrival of batches of Ruasian and Polish Jews 
in apparently destitute circumstances at Tilbury, St. Katharine's 
Dock, or elsewhere, have been investigated, and in no case have 
they been found to refer to immigrants who were not already 
included in the returns obtained by the Board of Trade under 
the arrangements which have been explained. 

On the other hand, the alien lists no doubt include manj^ 
persons who do not come within the scope of the inquiry, who 
are by no means " destitute," mid are in fact oixlinary travellers 
for business or ple^isure. The connections to be applied in this 
direction will l)e referred to subsequently. 

The lack of any returns corresponding to the alien lists for 
foreign passengers outwards to the Continent has been stated above, 
and is very serious when it is desired to anive at the balance of 
foreign immigrants who remain and become resident here. It 
has been sougiit, therefore, to throw light on the question by 
obtaining a numeriail account of the total movement of passenger 
traffic outwards and inwarrls between this country and the Con- 
tinent of Euix>pe, and for this pui-[:)Ose returns of persons con- 
veyed in each direction have been sought from and courteously 
furnished by the English railway companies carrying such 
passengers, by the Belgian Goveniment (in rosj)ect of the 
Belgian State ilail Packets), and by the various shipping com- 
panies and private firms engaged in the trafiic. It would not have 
lx*en i>ossible from these various soiircestc* obtain complete returns 
of the nationality of passengers, l)ut oT the total number carried 
a practically complete account has been compiled which is of 
the greatest service. 

Further, watch has Ijeen kept on the westward Jewish move- 
ment at its source and in its progress to (/ontinental ports, and 
infonnation has been o])tain(»d on the subject through the 
Foreign Office from II.M. Consuls at European ports, with 
especial reference to the existence and extent of any emigration 
to the United Kingdom of persons apparently destitute. 

Finally, the reports of the Jewish Boards of Guardians and 
other charitable institutions have furnished another method of 
feeling the pulse of the current, while some information as to 
the means possessed by alien inmiigrants and their distribution 
throughout the country has been gained by inquiries made of the 
police in the chief towns of the kingdom. 

These methods of incjuiry, for which the Board of Trade are 
mainly responsible, constitute together the apparatus by which 
it has been sought, without applying to the Legislature for 
further powei-s of a more or less inquisitorial character, to keep 
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a constant watch on the number of foreigners coming here from 
time to time from Europe. There is, however, much furtiier 
valuable infonuation on the subject as to a particular date — ^April 
1891 — available only within the past few months, in the tabulated 
results of the last census, to which reference will also be made 
subsequently. 

Results of the Inquiry. 

The means, then, now available for procuring continuous or 
periodical information having been explained with their limita* 
tions, it remains to review and interpret the results obtained. 

1. Total balance ofmove^iient of Aliens inwards. 

It will be convenient to take first the figures of the total 
movement of passengers into and from the United Kingdom. For 
intercourse with European countries we have the unofficial but 
practically complete figures obtained from the shipping com- 
panies and other passenger carriers, as described above, and for 
non-European countries we have the official returns made under 
the Passengers Acts. Combining these, we have a full account 
of the inward and outward movement to and from these shoi*es, 
and are thus enabled to arrive at the balance of emigration or 
immigration resulting on the whole to this country. Without 
repeating the details given in the annual reports, we may here 
set out the totals for 1890-1-2-3, which are as under : — 





1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1899. 


Total number of pMtengera outwards from 
the liuited Kins^om :— 










To Europe • - - 


392,926 


418,003 


405.998 


896362 


„ other countriM ... 


315,980 


834.643 


321.397 


307,633 


Total outwards • 


708,905 


762,646 


727,395 


702,995 


Total number of passenf^rs inwards to the 
United Kingdom :— 










From Europe .... 


460.614 


60^445 


490.166 


468,643 


„ other countries 


166,910 


151,869 


148,747 


141,064 


Total inwards ... 


606,414 


666,814 


633,912 


609.696 


Balance outwards 


102.481 


96,732 


93,483 


934i99 



Now it may be said that this balance outwards is made up, 
and more than made up, by the British and Irish who left the 
United Kingdom, the native emigration from this country in 
the years mentioned having reached numbers considerably in 
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excess of the figures given above, and that this excess represents 
the contrary or inward balance of foreigners coming hero to 
remain. Aiid this is true to a certain extent. But it is im- 
portant to observe that in considering this point it is not the 
gross but the 7iet native emigration that must be taken into 
account; e,g.y in 1893, for every 100 persons of British and Irish 
origin who sailed for places out of Europe 49 came back, and 
those persons who go to and fro on business or pleasure must of 
course be omitted from the calculation of the number of natives 
permanently leaving this country. Referring again, then, to 
the annual reports we find the met number of emigrants (exclusive 
of foreigners) from this country to places out of Europe to have 
been 110,218 in 1890,118,096 in 1891,114,972 in 1892, and 
109,090 in 1893.''^ If, then, we assume that the number of 
British and Irish going to the Continent is on the whole approxi- 
mately balanced by the number returning from the Continent, 
we may deduct from these last figures the outward balances 
given in the above table, and treat the remainders as the gross 
maxvma for the number of aliens who have come to this 
country to remain. These work out as under : — 

1890 . - 110,218 - 102,481 = 7,737 

1891 - - 118,096 - 96,732 = 21,364 
. 1892 - - 114,972 - 93,483 = 21,489 

1893 - - 109,090 - 93,299 = 15,791 

From these gross figures an important deduction is at once to 
be made from the fact that the numbers used above for passen- 
gers brought from Europe include, and do not distinguish, foreign 
seamen who come to this country as passengers and ship again 
as crews, and who are thus counted inwards and not outwards. 
These are, however, shown separately in the Alien Lists fi-om 
1891 onwards, (though unfoiiunately we have not got complete 
figures for 1890), and numbered 9,797 in 1891, 10,349 in 1892, 
and 9,760 in 1 893. Deducting these, we get as the balance of 
foreigners of all classes that arrived here, possibly for settlement, 
the numbers 11,567 in 1891, 11,140 in 1892, and 6,031 in 1893. 

On the other hand, it is known that, contrary to the assump- 
tion temporarily made above, there is a small amount of Britisli 
and Irish emigration via continental ports. The figures are given 
in the annual reports and were 1,405 in 1891, 1,113 in 1892, and 
254 in 1893. Taking this movement into account, the foreign 
balance inwards would have to be correspondingly increased. 



♦ These figures are inclusive of the (relatively small) number of passengers 
between this country and places out of Europe whose nationality was not distin- 
guished in the passenger lists. If we assume that such persons may be distributed 
between native and foreign passengers to and from this country in the same pro- 
portion as those emigrants and immigrants whose nationality is given, the above 
figures for the net native emigration, and, by consequence, the number of foreign 
immigrants on balance subsequently deduced therefrom, would be diminished by 920 
in 1891, 948 in 1892, and 807 in 1893. 
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Certain further coiTections would no doubt need to be made for 
complete accuracy. Of one of these some measure has been given 
(sec note on page 7) ; the rest are of small moment^ and, operating 
in contrary directions, may be set against one another. On fintd 
balance therefore we may conclude, with approximate accuracy, 
that the whole foreign movement into Uie United Kingdom 
resulted in an addition to the alien population resident in this 
country of about 12,000 persons in 1891, of rather less than 
11,500 in 1892, and of something under 6,000 in 1893. 

2. Alien Lists. 

The nature and contents of these lists have been fully 
explained above, and the most im{X)rtant numerical results 
collected fixDui them will alone be here stated as briefly as 
possible, the full details being given in the tables appended 
to the annual repoi*ts. Complete figures for all the ports con- 
cerned and for the whole year are not available for 1890. In 
1891 the numl)er of aliens returned on the lists as }>assengers 
" en route to America and elsewhere " was 98,705, while those 
not so shov:n numbered 38,0G7 ; in 1892 the corresponding num- 
bers were 93,801, and 32,486 respectively; while in 1893 the 
known tmns-migi-ants were 79,518 in number, and the remainder 
33,188.* Apai-t from the fact that many of those not holding 
through tickets yet re- book at once to places out of Europe, 
while othei-s go on to America shortly by the assistance of 
friends or relief societies, it appears fi-om these figures that 
the vast majority of those entered on the Alien Lists have taken 
their passages from home to America via England, and are 
therefore merely transient visitors to this country. These then 
form pai-t of the foreign emigrants to non- European countries 
who are enumerated in the returns obtained under the Passengers 
Acts, and who numbered 112,275 in 1891, 107,351 in 1892, and 
95,123 in 1893. They have been counted in the figui-es used 
above for the volume of outward movement and form no i>art, 
therefore, of the net inward balance with which we are dealing. 

Turning, then, to the gross figures made up from the Alien 
Lists of those " not stated to hold through tickets to other coun- 
tries," it is to be observed that these include the foreign seamen 
referred to above, who should, as already explained, be omitted 
for oui' present purpose. Making thi§ deduction, the number of 
foreign arrivals shown in the Alien Lists who have to be here 
considered becomes 28,270 for 1891, 22,137 for 1892, and 23,599 
in 1893. 



♦ Id these and subsequent figures from the Alien Lists of 1893, the number of 
immigrants recorded at Xewbavcn is omitted, as the corresponding figures for earlier 
years are net available. This omission in of small importance, us the route is not 
found to hare been one adopted by the clajss of |)orsons with which our inquiry is 
concerned. 
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The diminished numbers in 1892 foraied the subject of com- 
ment in the annual emigration report for that year, and it was 
explained that passenger traffic by sea had' shown a general 
diminution in consequence of the outbreak of cholera in Western 
Europe and the sanitary precautions thereupon adopted at the 
seaports. Similar restrictions operated also in 1893. 

It is important to have the means of analysing still further 
the current of foreign immigi'ation measured by these figures, 
and the most important questions that arise are : Of what nation- 
alities arc these immigrants ? From what ports in Europe do 
they embark ? To which of our ports do they come ? and the 
details given in the Alien- Lists enable answers to be given on 
these points. 

The chief question, that as to nationalities, is best responded 
to by the following short table showing — 

" The numl^er of aliens, other than seamen, that arrived in the 
United Kingdom from European ports in 1891, 1892, and 1893, 
and were not stated to hold through tickets to other countries." 





1891. 


1892. 


1893. 

: 


KusHians and Pules ... 


1 

12,607 


7,538 


7,721 


Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes 


4,647 


4,367 


4,597 


Germans - - - - 


5.817 


5,765 


6,562 


Dutch - - - - - 


911 


839 


880 


FrcDcb - - - - - 


1,453 


910 


977 


Italians - - - - 


734 


783 


641 


Other nationalities 


2,101 


1,935 


2,221 


Total - 


28,270 


22,137 


23,599 



Of these nationalities we know from the observation of our 
own Customs* OflBcei-s and the repoits of Her Majesty's Consuls 
(see bel(yiv)y that the Scandinavian contingent and to a great 
extent the German, are made up of emigi-ants who go on to 
America. For the rest, other than Russians and Poles, the 
figures aiv small. The French too are notoriously a nation whose 
members leave home only to return again, and not to become 
permanent settlei's abroad. This may be said, speaking gene- 
ally, of the Dutch also, to judge from the small extent of their 
emigmtion out of Europe, the gross numbers for which (i.e., 
without allowing for immigration) only amounted on the average 
for 1886-01 to 4,730 annually out of a population of over 4 J 
millions. 

It is then the Russian and Polish element on which our atten- 
tion may be concentrated. Of these immigrants, the majority 
have arrived at London, and, till the autumn of 1892, came for 
the most part from Hamburg, though since the disturbance of 
traffic then occasioned by the cholera outbreak, Bremen has 
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become the chief continental port of departure for this country. 
For the port of London we have from the Alien List^ four 
years' figures as ' to nationalities. In round numbers, 7,000 
Russian and Polish Jews not having through tickets elsewhere 
came to London in 1890, 9,700 in 1891, 6,600 in 1892, and 
5,400 in 1893. Thus in 1891 (we have not got the complete 
figures for 1890) of all the immigrants into the United Kingdom 
of this description, London accounted for 77 per cent., in 1892 
for 74 per cent., and in 1893 for 70 per cent.^ approximately 
three-fourths, that is to say, in each year. 

The remaining fourth was thus distributed : — 





1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


Arrived at Grimsby - - - 

HuU 
„ Hartlepool, West - 
„ Tyne Ports - 
„ Leith and Grangemouth 

Other Ports - 


1,112 
504 
488 
104 
164 
559 


666 
499 
324 
48 
113 
301 


863 
938 
75 
43 
109 
291 



Of the total number of these Russians and Poles coming to 
this country, all but 5 per cent, in 1891, and all but 7 per cent, 
in 1892, came from Hamburg, and the immigrants of this nation- 
ality formed, in 1891, 76 per cent., and in 1892, 64 per cent., of 
all the aliens (not being seamen and not known to be trans- 
migrants) shown by the lists to have come here from Ham- 
burg. In 1893, 41 per cent, of these Russians and Poles came 
from Bremen, and only 37 per cent, from Hamburg. Of the 
remainder 921, or 12 per cent., came frofn Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
and Rotterdam. 

Of the total number of 7,721 Russians and Poles (not known 
to be trans-migrants) who arrived in this country in 1893, 4,164 
were men, 2,023 women, and 1,534 children, i.e., in every 100 
such immigrants there were 64 men, 26 women, and 20 children. 
The corresponding per-centages in 1892 were 57, 26, and 17, 
and in 1891 they were 55, 25, and 20. This proportion of chil- 
dren is much higher than for immigrants of other nationalities, 
among whom they were found to bear a ratio of from 6 to 7 to 
every 100. 

These Russo-Polish immigrants are frequently classed as 
" destitute." There is no doubt from the evidence of the consuls 
who have visited them at the ports of embarkation, and of the 
Custom House officers ^vho see them on their arrival, that they 
do in the main present a pitiable appearance on landing. There 
is no complete official inspection attempted to discover the 
means they posvsess. However, the officer of Customs previously 
referred to as charged with the duty of personally visiting and 
reporting on vessels arriving in the port of London with these 
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passengers, has obtained a considerable amount of information 
as to their means and intended destinations, with the result 
■which may be stated as given in the Report issued in 1892: 
" The immigrants have been found to include persons formerly 
" resident in London returning from visits to the Continent, 
" domestic servants coming to situations for which they had 
" already been engaged, as well as wif es and families on their 
" way to join men already settled here ; a considerable number 
" too were found to possess sums of money, rising in some in- 
" stances to 30/. and over *' — these sums, it may be stated, being 
produced to the officer himself, — **' which removed them from 
" the class of ' destitute ' persons ; further, some, though not in 
" possession of through tickets, intended to at once proceed to 
" America, South Africa, or Australia." It is however clear, so 
far as such examination has been jxxssible, that in the great 
majority of cases the resources possessed on arrival are extremely 
scanty. 



3. Jewish Boards of Guardicins, <tc. 

Inquiries have not shown that these people have to any 
great extent become chargeable to our poor-law authorities, 
but it appears from the reports of Jewish charitable societies 
that these bodies extend assistance to a considerable number. 
Wherever possible this assistance takes the form of sending the 
applicants away from the United Kingdom, either on to America 
or back to their original homes. In this way the " London 
Jewish Board of Guardians " with the " Russo-Jewish Conjoint 
Committee," removed al)Out 2,500 persons from London in each 
of the ycars»1892 and 1898, and more than 2,000 in 1891. This 
action, can'ied on as it is on so large a scale, considerably diminishes 
the numbers of the foreign Jewish colony. It must be explained 
however, that the persons so sent away were not all recent arrivals 
some having, in fact, been resident here for a considerable time, 
so that it is difficult to gauge the exact effect produced by these 
removals from this country between .any given dates. 

The statistics of the work done by the London Jewish Board 
of Guardians, with the Russo-Jewish Conjoint Committee — the 
chief of the charitable agencies here spoken of — are available 
for a considerable periml, and may be referred to as throwing 
light upon the extent of destitution among these immigrants, 
who form the great majority of the applicants. 

A summary view of the operations of the two bodies mentioned 
(taken together) is given in the following table, as to which it 
is to be noted that " new applications " are not confined to those 
made by new arrivals in this country, though these form the 
great majority of such applications. 
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!HM4 
I8H5 

IHHH 

1H91 
1 H02 

muz 



Year^. 





Xiiniber of 
Applications 


Cams Reliered. 










i for Hvlief 


Total 


AVirCaaes 




(Cases). 


1 Nnmbcr. 


only. 




3,406 


3.147 


1,423 


- 


3,692 


3,514 


1,656 


- 


4,648 


4,290 1 


2,053 


- 


3,536 


3,434 


1,296 


• 


4,098 


3,880 ' 


1,596 


- 


3,657 


3,309 ; 


1,209 


. 


- ■ 3,960 


3,603 


1,524 


- 


0,340 


4,912 


2,458 


- 


6,249 


5,700 


2,682 


- 


6,587 


6,083 

1 


2,869 



Horc the large figures of 1886 are balanced by the small 
nuinl>er of 1887, and apart from this fluctuation the most note- 
worthy point is the considerable increase in 1891, maintained 
fuHo in 1802 and 1893. 



4. Statements of Police AntJwrities. 

Since the end of 1890 incjuiries have been amiually a<ldressed 
to the police authorities of the chief towns throughout the 
king<lom for infoniiation as to the existence of any colony of 
iiKligent foreign Jews in the to^^^ls under their supervision, and 
if any such existed, whether it had recently increased or not. 
The; njplies have disclosed the existence of such a colony in Leeds, 
Manchesti'r, Liverpool, and Birmingham, though, except perhaps 
in Leeds, on a very small scale. The repoH from Leeds for 1891 
stated that there appeared to have been an increase during the 
year of about 440 Russian and Polish Jews. For 1892 the report 
Wiis to the effect that though the existence of cholera on the Con- 
tintMit had latterly checked the flow of this immigi^ation, yet the 
total Jewish population of the town had apparently l>een added 
to within the year by about 1,500 ; it was further stated, " There 
is great poverty among them.'* At the beginning of the present 
year it was reported that a further influx of indigent Russian 
and Polish Jews took place in 1893. On the other hand the 
reports from Mancltestei\ though referring to an increase in the 
numluir of persons of this class that arrived in 1891, state that 
such immigratiim fell oflT considerably in 1892 and again in 
1893. From Liverpool it was repoi^ted at the begimiing of this 
year that there were 19 families of destitute Russian and Polish 
Jews resident in the city. The reports funiished by the Chief 
Constiible at Birtningham have contained statements of the 
number of alien Jews relieved by the Jewish Board in that 
town. Tliese numbereJ 412 in 1891, 422 in 1892, and 459 in 
IS93. Irom (Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, 
Shoflield, C'ardift* Swansea, and Brighton reports have come as 
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to the existence of immigration of tlie kind in question, but the 
numbers given of those who remain in these places are very 
small. The reports received each year from Bolton, Bi-adford, 
Bristol, Burton-on-Trent, Darlington, Derby, Hastings, Leicester, 
Merthyr Tydfil, Northampton, Nottingham, Oldliam, Oxford, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Preston, Reading, South Shields, Stafford, 
Stockton, Sunderland, Wigan, and Wolverhampton were all to 
the effect that there are no destitute aliens, or very few, resident 
in these towns. 



5. Infoi'mation derived froin H.M. Ccytisids in Ewrope, 

Early in 1890, shortly after the inception of this inquiry, reports 
were obtained, through the Foreign Office, from H.M. consuls at 
European ports as to the existence of any emigration of des- 
titute persons from within their districts likely to be directed 
to the United Kingdom, and similar reports have since been 
furnished annually. The reports from Copenhagen and from 
the Scandinavian ports state that the emigration thence to the 
United Kingdom is of persons who are by no means destitute, 
and who for the most part go to Hull, Leith, or London, on their 
way to the United States or X^anada. The repoi-ts from other 
places in the north of Europe all speak of the westward stream of 
emigi'ation from RiLssia as directed to Hambui'g, or (latterly) 
Bremen. The reports from Hamburg refer to the fact that the 
bulk of intending emigrants arriving at that ix)rt take ship 
direct for America, while some cross to England to embark at 
Liver}XX)l; some again, no doubt, — and these, it is said, appear 
to be in many cases fairly described as destitute, — take the 
shorter voyage to England with no immediate intention of 
proceeding beyond. 

The statements received from other European jk)!^^ are to the 
effect tliat no such (jmigi-ation to the United Kingdom exists as 
that refeiTed to, and tliis notjative testimonv is valuable jus 
showing that no movement of this kind lias gone on l>y any 
route which has escaped atttmtion. 

It is clear, then, that foreign iniinigratioii from Europe into 
this coimtiy is only pait of a large movement of emigitition 
westward from European countries, partly the ordinary efflux 
of the inhabitants of long-settle<l lands on their way to try their 
fortune in new countries, but partly aLso, of late years, made up 
of those escaping from the religious pei'secution to which they 
are subjected in their own homes. 

Of this stream a branch takes its coui*se via the United 
Kingdom, leaving here a cei'tain residumn, principally of the 
Jewish refugees, imable at once to proceed further. 

The fact that it is America which is the country affected to a 
greatly preponderating extent by this transference of popula- 
tion, will be made clear from the following figures, taken from 
the United States records, showing the number of Scandinavian, 
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Russian, Polish, German, and of Austrian and Hungarian im- 
migrants into that country in each year from 1881 onwards: — 





(ended 31«t I>rc.) 


Nor. 

• 


Russians 






Austriana 




wegianii, 

Swedes, 

and Danes. 


.(other than 
■ Poles). 

I 
1 


Polo*. 




and Hun- 


IRSl 




' 91.810 


K.51S 


8.283 


219,572 


28.198 


1882 


. 


100^79 


; 18.205 


4,246 


232,869 


29J»17 


188S 


. 


' 09.6S8 


; 15,014 


2,151 


184,389 


90,296 


18H4 


. 


1 45,566 


15,529 


4,3fl9 . 


155,629 


SUM 


1883 


. 


39,070 


U\M&1 


3.101 


107,6t58 


25,637 


i8s«; 


. . . . 


52,716 


2ii.820 


6,39i; 


»{,S01 


40.116 


1«87 


. 


7S.8CS 


25.S15 


4.9(M 


111,324 


99.U87 


1888 


. . - . 


74.77» 


37,353 


5,902 


1064)75 


41j665 


I8tti» 


• . • • 


61.048 


83,487 


4.866 


95.965 


42.170 


181H) 


• . • < 


53,315 


404t22 


19.743 


96,614 


63,119 


1891 


. - • 


(t24)33 


73,271 


31,301 


123,438 


70,711 


1892 


. - • 


aajm) 


52;«4 


27,013 


118.400 


09,930 


18U3 


• « • 4 


■ 1 eo,i»7 


51.497 


6,122 


89,603 


6^878 



The figures, it is to Ixi noted, are not thase of all inward 
passengers, but refer only to those aliens who are believed by 
the American authorities to have the intention of permanently 
settling in the United States. Not only are they, taken as a 
whole, far larger than thase which we have revieweil of the 
numl)er of foreign immigrants who come to this country, but 
this is true also of the nationalities with which our inquiry is 
specially concerned. It is noteworthy that with a diminution 
in Gennan immigration, and while the Scandinavian element 
is also either stationary or diminishing, there has been, in the 
main a large increase among Ru&sians, Poles, and Austrians and 
Hungairians. The number of Russian and Polish immigrants, 
which was under 15,000 in 1881, was over 100,000 in 1891. 

Reference may here be mjide to the small number of foreign 
emigi*ants from the United Kingdom to America who are 
rejected by the United States' authorities as unfit settlers 
according to their Immigration Laws, and who are therefore 
l)rought back to this countr5^ The total number of thase so 
dealt with on whatever grounds in the last six years, together 
with the total numlxjr of foreign cmigi-ants to the United States 
from this countiy is as mider : — 



Foreiprn Emigrants from the 
United Kingdom. 



Years. 



Total going to 

the United 

States. 



1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 



Total for the six Years (1888-1898) 



95,390 
69,792 
81,109 
95,621 
85,182 
64,263 



Number 

rejected by the 

United States' 

Authorities. 




15 
43 
18 
71 
111 
99 



t 
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It will be seen that the figures are extremely small m pro- 
portion to the total number of foreign emigrants who go from this 
country to the United States, and though there is some increase 
in recent years, yet in 1893 they were only • 15 per cent, of this 
total, while for the period 1888-93 the proportion was only 
• 07 per cent. 

It remains to notice the information offered by the decennial 
censua This, though lying outside the continuous inquiry 
pursued by the Board of Trade, with which this memorandum 
has hitherto dealt, affords such a valuable means of periodically 
checking and supplementing (though at long intervals) the 
results otherwise obtained, that it is essential to the complete- 
ness of this statement to make use of the statistics as to the 
foreign population of the kingdom in April 1891 which have 
recently become available. A summary account will therefore be 
given of the chief facts disclosed by the census which are of 
interest in the inquiry with which we are concerned. 



Cemus of 1891. 

The total number of foreigners in the United Kingdom enu- 
merated at the Census of 1891 was 219,523, as against 135,640 
in 1881 and 113,979 in 1871. These are of course the gross 
figures of those present on the census day, including, therefore, 
seamen and a large number of other persons not residents but 
travelling in this country on business or pleasure. 

It should be stated that, so far as regards England and 
Wales, which division of the United Kingdom accounts for 
more than nine- tenths of the number for 1891 given above, 
there are reasons for believing that the number of foreigners 
was somewhat understated at the enumeration of 1871 and of 
1881, and overstated in 1891. Therefore to a certain extent, 
which, however, there are no means of measuring and allowing 
for, the rates of increase in the last decade, computed from these 
figures and stated below, are in excess of the truth. 

The principal nationalities represented, and tiie numbers 
returned for the whole of the United Kingdom as belonging to 
these at the date of each census referred to, with the increase 
or deci*ease for each nationality, are shown in the following 
table, which also gives for comparison the total population of 
the United Kingdom : — 
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Number of Foreigners enavierated in ike United 

Kingdom* 



Country of 
RiHh. 


1871. 


1881. 

1 
1 


1891. 

1 

1 


Increoee from 
1871 to 1881. 


iBcrDaiofttwn 
1881 to 1891. 


Total. 


Per 
Cent. 


ToUI. 


Yet 
Cent. 


Prance 


1 

1M18 

1 


1 16,194 


a.476 


-.Mt4 


1 


MKL 


1 

S8-8 


German Empire - 


' 35.141 


40,371 


' 53,591 


5.230 


14*9 


IS^ZM 


82-7 


llolUnd 


C.&04 


5.6(19 


6.715 


- 3^/S 


-15-6 


1^06 


19*7 


lUly 


6,973 


7,194 


10,921 


1.221 


20'4 


3,717 


51*8 


Non»ay, 8w«dcn, 
and I)enmark - 


8/J78 


9A571 


16.542 


«193 


7-7 


6.871 


71-0 


RuHsia -^ 
Ruwian Poland -) 


9.071 


15,«7l| 


26.7S«n 
21,959; 


5.297 


53- 1 

1 


32.424 


21S-3 


United States 


9,4«7 


20,014 


22rS3« 


10,547 


111-4 


2^24 


141 


" America " 


3.551 


5,137 


5,061 

1 


1,586 
20,255 


44*7 1 

1 


- 76 


-4'S 




99,20« 


119.461 


18533?< 


20-4 


66,377 


6fi-« 


Otli«?r Ctmntriev - 


14,773 


16.179 


33,685 


KtOO 


9-5 • 


17.506 


106*2 


Total Number ") 
of Foreigners , 


113.979 


135.64(» 

1 


219,523 


21.661 


19-0 


1 
83,833 


«|-8 


Total Population") 
of the United > 
Kingdom* •) 


31.484,661 


34,8^^4.818 


( 

87,732.122 

1 


3.400.187 


1 

1 

10*8 ■ 

1 
1 


2,S48.074 


8-2 



* Not including the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands. 

As already explained, the apparent increase in the number of 
foreigners between the Census of 1881 and that of ]891 is in 
excess of the real increase. As the figures stand we are shown 
an incretise during the decade which in proportion to the numliers 
involved may perhaps be regarded as considerable, while in the 
case of certain nationalities the ratio of increase was undoubtedly 
very large. 

But in comparison with the total population of this country 
the numbers are still quite insignificant, the above table show- 
ing for 1891 only 5*8 foreigners to every 1,000 inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom. It may be noted here, for comparison, 
that in the German Empire, according to the Census of 1890, 
foreigners numbered 8*8 per 1,000 of the population ; that in 
Austria proper, according to the census of the same year, they 
numbered 17*2 per 1,000; while in France the proportion (which 
has in that country been steadily rising at each successive 
census) was, in 188G, 297 per 1,000. In tlie United States of 
America the ratio is, of course, very high : in 1880 it was 
143-2, and in 1890 had risen to 1477 per 1,000. 
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It will be of interest to further analyse the census returns of 
foreigners in this countiy in 1891, and especially to localise 
them so far as possible. 

The numbers shown as present in Scotland and Ireland are 
very inconsiderable. In Ireland there were altogether 12,900, 
or 2 '7 in every 1,000 of the population, of whom 4,165 were 
returned as in Leinster, 3,367 in Munster, 4,127 in Ulster, and 
1,241 in Connaught. 

Of this total number 7,499 were stated to have been born in 
the United States or in " America," which probably also meant, 
in the majority of cases, the United States. Of the remaining 
5,401, 1,232 were French, 940 Germans, 1,111 Russians, and 
36 Poles. Compared with the census of 1 881 this shows an 
increa.se of 103 French, 13 Germans, and 879 Russians and Poles ; 
while in the total number of foreigners enumer.ited in Ireland 
there was an increase of 1,690. 

In Scotland the total number of foreigners was 8,510, or 21 
to every 1,000 of the population. Of those 2,052 were Germans, 
1,977 natives of Norway, Sweden, or Denmark, 999 Russians, 
476 Russian Poles, 749 Italians, and 446 French, while 660 wen* 
stated to have been bom in the United States. Compared with 
the figures for 1881, these numbers show a slight diminution in 
the case of Germans and French, while Scandinavians had 
increased in the decade by 605, Russians and Russian Poles 
by 939, Italians by 421, and natives of the United States by 
121. The increase in the total number enumerated was 2,111. 
In the parlian)entary burghs of Edinburgh, Leith, and Glasgow 
were enumerated 4,253, or almost exactly one-half of the total 
number of foreigners in Scotland, and 673 more in Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Greenock. The figures for each of these towns, 
showing sepanitely the nationalities chiefly represented, are given 
below. 



Towni. 



Aberdaen- 
Dnndro • 
Edinburf^h 
GUugow • 
Greenock • 
Leith 



ioreignera present in 1891. 



French. Germans. 



ItalianA. 



Riiuians 

and Scaiidina- 
Ruiwian i viani. 
Pole^ 



Ameri- 

cans 

(U. 8.). 



Total of 

allXation- 

alities. 



26 

1 


2» 


21 


8 


40 


20 


S9 


66 


28 


41 


46 


60 


84 


S46 


104 


S21 


40 


182 


90 


480 


S48 


666 


214 


161 


IS 


67 


IS 


81 


77 


— 


6 


166 

1 


20 


150 


871 


6 



164 
29S 
1,162 
2,206 
22tS 
883 



Total No. 

of 
PoreJRn- 

ers 

present in 

1881. 



161 
248 

794 

I 1.568 

406 

l,8i6 



The numbers appear to be too small to need comment. 

O 82170. B 
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In England and Wales the total number of foreigners enu- 
merated at the Census of 1891 was 198,113, or 68 per cent of 
the population. In 1881 the number was 118,031, the apparent 
increase (subject to the reservation made above) being thus 
80,082. The composition of this foreign element as to nationali- 
ties and sexes at each of these dates is shown in the following 
table : — 



BBR OF Foreigners in England and Wales according 
the Census taken in each of the years 1881 and 1891. 



Country of Birth. 


1891. 


188L 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Femalflt. 


Germany . . . • 
Runia . . . • 
Russian Poland • 
France .... 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
Italy .... 
Switserland 

Holland • • • . 
Belgium • • • • 
Austria .... 
Hungary • • • - 
United States of America 
Other Coimtriea • 


60,699 

28,626 

21,448 

20,797 

14b004 

9,900 

6,617 

6,860 

3,917 

4,986 

788 

19,740 

16,438 


80,886 

13,782 

11317 

9308 

11462 

7388 

8366 

3384 

2,008 

8,262 

601 

9,726 

8,721 


20318 
9,894 
9.631 

10394 
2342 
2376 
3,261 
2,766 
1314 
1378 
287 

10.014 
6,712 


87301 

14396 
7317 
6304 
4389 
6367 
2,462 

1 2309 

17,767 
^761 


28,714 

8,786 

7.776 
6,706 
6344 
23S2 
8,104 
1,460 

2,199 

9326 
8,609 


11367 

6,732 

6^8U 
1309 
1,160 
1387 
2^268 
1.0U 

610 

8341 
1462 


Total 


198,118 


116386 


82,227 


1 
118,081 74397 


48,984 



It will be seen that to the increase of 80,000 from 1881 to 
1891 Germans contributed 13,000, Russians and Russian Poles 
30,600, and French and Scandinavians each 6,000. The French 
increase may be set against a decrease of 3,500 which took place 
between 1871 and 1881. The number of Scandinavians 
enumerated is largely made up of seamen, a fact which accounts 
for the great preponderance of males over females. 

The important additions then to the foreign population were 
those of Germans, Russians, and Russian Poles. It will be 
observed that, — if we deduct Americans, — ^members of these 
nationalities formed, both in 1881 and in 1891, more than half 
the total number of foreigners in this country. 

The manner in which the foreign element was distributed in 
various localities is shown in the following table, which gives 
for London and the provincial towns most affected the total 
number of foreigners and the number of Germans, Russians, and 
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Bossian Poles, aa enumerated at the Centtuti of 1881 and that of 
1891 :— 



Towns. 


Total Nnmber 
oC Foreigners. 


Oermans. 


Russians. 


Poles 
(Russian). 




1891. 


1881. 


1891. 


1881. 


1891. 


1881. 


1891. 1881. 


London 


95,063 


60,252 


26,920 


2UMi6 


12,034 


1,778 


14,708 


6.931 


IdTopool • 


7,402 6358 


1.779 


1.734 


1.047 


406 


630 


642 


lUnehester • 


8.M1 


2,806 


1.331 


691 


3.379 


126 


1,701 


762 


Salford • 


1,822 


409 


227 


103 


220 





177 


9 


HnU - 


2.742 


2,251 


906 


1.006 


3tO 


128 


316 


217 


Leeds 


6,927 


2.134 


581 


310 


3,120 


342 


1.420 


1,046 


Birmingham 


1,966 


1,163 


442 


295 


268 


60 


378 ! 164 

1 


OMdifl 


2.687 


1,773 


317 


185 


191 


83 


77 37 


Newoastle-upon-Tyne 


1,716 


1,024 


396 


284 


186 


24 


156 1 81 


Soath Shields 


1,448 


710 


334 


168 


93 


65 


12 IS 


BunderUnd • 


1,298 


683 


410 


260 


187 


35 


64 


46 



Comparing this table with that last given, it will be seen that 
both in 1881 and in 1891 about half the foreigners enume- 
rated in the whole of England and Wales were to be found 
in London. The increase during the decade was, however, 
proportionately less in the metropolis than in the provinces, the 
additional numbers being in London 58 per cent, of the foreign 
population of 1881, and in other parts of the country 78 per 
cent. 

As to the towns, other than London, specified in this table, 
the only noteworthy increases are those shown for Manchester 
and Salf ord, and for Leeds, amounting in the former case to 6,859, 
and in the latter to 3,793. In both towns, Russians and Russian 
Poles are mainly accountable for the increase, to which they 
contributed 4,580 in Manchester and Salford, and3,152 in Leeds. 
In the other towns mentioned, the 1891 figures are somewhat 
larger than those of 1881, but in none of them did the total 
addition to the foreign population reach 1,000. Most of them 
are ports, where a large proportion of the foreigners enume- 
rated would be seamen. This is especially the case in regard 
to Scandinavians, who in 1891 numbered in Cardiff 815 (an 
increase of 524 over the figures of 1881), in Hull 713 (an 
increase of 233), in Newcastle-on-Tyne 506 (an increase of 
238), in South Shields 744 (an increase of 387), and in Sunder- 
land 301 (an increase of 166). 

In London, the addition to the number of foreigners between 
1881 and 1891 amounted (approximately) to 35,000, to which 
number, as appears from the table given above, Germans con- 
tributed 5,000, Russians 10,000, and natives of Russian Poland 

B 2 
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8,000, while as regards other nationalities, the census showed 
that natives of France and of Austria-Hungary had each in- 
creased their numbers in London by about 2,000, Italians 
by 1,600, natives of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark (taken 
together) by 1,200, and Swiss by 1,000. It is then the number 
of Russians and Poles in London and their large augmentation 
(relatively), to which attention is mainly drawn by the figures 
here brought together. Of the 45,074 persons of these nation- 
alities present in the whole of England and Wales in April 1891, 
26,742, or 59 per cent., were found to be in London. And as 
the point has been raised that it is less the total number of 
these persons present in the whole country, than the density of 
their aggregation within certain limited areas that is of im- 
portance from a social, economic, and sanitary point of view, 
it will be of interest to give some figures bearing on their 
distribution within London. 

The numbers (for Russians and Russian Poles, taken together) 
range from 17 in Chelsea to 13,538 in Whitechapel. The figures 
for the (registmtion) districts most concerned, are given in the 
following table, which includes also for comparison the numbers 
returned in 1881 : — 





Total Popula- 
tion. 


- — - 


Russu 
1891. 


nns and 


Russian 


Poles. 




R^strotion Districts. 


1 Ofll 


1881. 


1881. 






1891. 


Per- 
sons. 


1 
Males. 1 

1 


Fe- 
males. 


Per- 
sons. 


Hales. 

1 


malea. 


Whitechapel 


74.4C2 n^aes 


13,538 


7,237 


6,281 


5,293 


2,838 


2.4S5 


St. George-in-the-East 


45.795 47,157 


4.5»73 


2,748 ' 


2,225 


566 


353 


213 


MUe End Old Town 


107.592 105.61.3 


3,4i0 


1,868 ' 


1.572 


893 


522 


371 


Bethnal Green 


129,132 12(1,901 


1»70 


5i2 


428 


254 


156 


98 


Westminster 


S7.312 46,540 


713 


417 

1 


296 


19-1 


136 


58 


London City 


38,320 1 51,405 

• 


480 


281 


199 


465 


269 


196 



In addition it may be noted that in Hackney there were 
enumerated at the last census 395 Russians and Rassian Poles, 
in St. Pancras 225, and in Islington 214, while there were 
between 100 and 200 in each of the districts of Marylebone, 
Kensington, Holbom, Shoreditch, St. Giles, and Poplar. In none 
of the remaining 14 registration districts of London did the 
number of persons of these nationalities reach 1 00. 

It will be seen that at the date of the census of 1891, there 
were in Whitechapel, St. George's in- the-East, and Mile End 
Old Town 21,951 Russians and Russian Poles, and that these 
districts consequently contained more than four-fifths of the 
total number of foreignera of these nationalities present in 
London. In 1881 the corresponding number was 6,752, the 
increase in the decade being therefore 15,199. It may be added 
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that in the three districts named, Russians and Russian Poles 
formed 71 per cent, of the total number of foreignena enumerated 
in 1891, and that foreigners of all nationalities formed 13*6 per 
cent, of the total population* 

Some particulars may be added of the occupations as de- 
scribed in the census returns, of the Russians and Russian Poles 
enumerated in England and Wales in April 1891. 

Of the 13,732 male natives of Russia enumerated at the 
Census, 1,112 were under 10 years of age, while for 851 others 
no occupation was specified. Of the remaining 11,769, 3,836 
were returned as tailors, 1,349 as shoemakers, 684 as cabinet- 
makers or upholsterers, 587 as seamen, 519 as commercial 
travellers, 321 as costermongers, 314 as engaged in hat-making, 
and 313 as painters and glaziers. 

Females of this nationality over 10 years of age whose occu- 
pation was described numbered 2,488, and of these 1,124 were 
stated to be occupied in tailoring, 193 as milliners and dress- 
makers, 173 in hat-making, and 221 as domestic servants. 

As re^rds natives of Russian Poland, males numbered 11 ,817, 
of whom 898 were imder 10 years of age, and 817 others did 
not specify their occupations. Of the remaining 10,102, 4,467 
were shown as tailors, 1,166 as shoemakers, 397 as cabinet- 
makers and upholsterers, 227 as commercial travellers, 226 as 
costermongers, 220 as paintens and glaziers, and 209 as hair- 
dressers. 

Of females bom in Russian Poland, the occupation of 2,271 
was specified, and of these 1,144 were engaged in ** tailoring," 
141 were milliners and dressmakers, and 211 domestic servants. 

Taking together, then, the natives of Russia and Russian 
Poland, it appears from the Census figures that of the 23,539 
males over 10 years of age present in England and Wales in 
April 1891, 8,303 — i,e., more than a third — were engaged in 
some branch of the tailoring industry, while 2,268 women of 
these nationalities were also similarly occupied. 

The other trades chiefly followed wci-c boot and shoemaking, 
and cabinetmaking and upholstering, the former giving em- 
ployment to 2,515 Russian and Russo- Polish males, and the 
latter to 1,081. 

Conciusim}. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to comment 
further on the figures liere brought together, or to consider their 
bearing on economic or other problems. The aim has been to 
show what statistics are available for reference in regard to the 
subject of alien immigration, and at the same time to give such 
an account of the sources from which these statistics were 
derived as to allow of their proper interpretation. 

It is to be regretted that the resti icted period covered at present 
by the figures specially obtained at the instance of the Board of 
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Trade precludes the possibility of any useful attempt to check 
them in detail by the census figures^ but it may be said that the 
latter give general confirmation to the conclusions expressed in 
the annual emigration reports, viz., that the number of alien 
immigrants for settlement in this country, though undoubtedly 
greater within the last few years, is still relatively small, com- 
pared with the population of the United Kingdom, and that 
London and, to some extent, Manchester and Leeds are the only 
places materially affected. 

The figures obtained by the Department for 1891, 1892, and 
1893, which may be used to supplement the census figures, have 
been already given in detail. The broad conclusions deducible 
are : — 

(1.) The total number of aliens of all classes who arrived 
in this country and may be taken to have remained here 
amoimted in 1891 to about 12,000, in 1892 to 11,500, and 
in 1893 to rather less than 6,000. 
(2.) The total number of the class with which we are specially 
concerned who anived in London without through tickets 
to other countries, less those subsequently sent away by 
charitable agencies, was in 1891 something over 7,000^ 
in 1892 about 3,000, and in 1893 rather below this latter 
number. 
These figures, then — setting off the early part of this year 
against that of 1891 — have to be added to those of the census to 
arrive approximately at the numbers for the present time. 

It will be necessary to await the completion of larger series 
of figures as to alien immigration from Europe than are now at 
our disposal before attempting to form any views as to possible 
regular sequences which may exist, of contraction or expansion of 
the movement. So far, moreover, as the figures relate to the 
Jewish refugee element, they are dependent upon accidental and 
arbitrary causes, for whose operation no law probably could 
be found. But it is clear that we are now in possession of 
means of knowing the exact extent of this movement, and no 
change of character, magnitude, or route can occur unobserved. 

I have, &C. 
(Signed) J. G. Willis. 
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To the CJontboller-General of the Commercial, Labour, and 
Statistical Departments of the Board of Trade. 

Sir, 

The following memoriuidnm, prepared by the Labour De- 
parUnent, deals vrith certain aspects of alien immigration which 
have recently aroused considerable public interest, especially 
with the economic condition of a particular class of immigrants, 
and their effects upon some of the principal industries to which 
they resort. 

The class of immigrants to which the memorandum relates 
are the Jews who, during recent years, have been arriving in 
this country in considerable numbers chiefly from Russia and 
Russian Poland. The unrestricted influx of these immigrants is 
held by some to be undesirable on the grounds (among others) 
that the competition of their labour in certain trades reduces the 
rate of wages and displaces British workpeople ; and, furthermore, 
that a large proportion of them are " paupers," becoming a burden, 
if not on the rates, at least upon public charity for support. 

On the other hand^ it has been replied that the immigrants 
have not seriously displaced British lttlx)urers or reduced their 
wages by competition, having engaged very largely in eertiin 
branches of particular trades into which native workpeople do 
not as a fact largely enter, and having thus created, or at least 
greatly increased a new branch of industry especially for export. 
It is also denied that their characteristics, as a community^ can 
lightly be described as those of " paupers," and it is urged that 
whUe they seldom or never come upon the rates, the JewLsh 
organisations by which they are assisted are not, so far as a 
great part of their operations are concerned, comparable to poor- 
law institutions. It is further alleged that the numbers of 
this class of immigrants arriving annually for permanent settle- 
ment in this country have been greatly exaggerated. 

Of the questions raised in these arguments on both sides, the 
last-mentioned (viz., as to the numbers arriving in this country 
for settlement) has been determined within a very narrow 
margin of eiTor in the statistical report prepared by Mr. Willis, 
which appears in another part of this volume. The following 
sections deal to some extent with the other two questions, viz., 
as to the industrial position occupied in this country by the 
Jewish immigrants and their effect upon British labour in 
certain trades ; and as to their social condition especially as 
regards '* pauperism " and dependence on charity for support. 

The section dealing with the immigration of Jewish women 
and the effect of the competition of the immigrants generally 
on the position of women workers in the tailoring and kindred 
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trades, has been prepared by Miss Collet, one of the labour 
correspondents of the Board of Trade. In the collection of the 
materials for the study of the boot and shoe trade, and the 
effects of foreign immigration thereon, which is given on p. 67, 
I have been largely aided by Mr. Drummond, one of the labour 
correspondents of the Board of Trade. 

The Department has to return thanks for much kind assis- 
tance in its inquiries to the Chairman and officials of the Board 
of Customs ; t') Mr. R. E. Sprague-Oram, Her Majesty's Chief 
Inspector of Factories; Mr. J. B. Lakeman, Her Majesty's 
Sui)erintei:dent Inspector of Workshops, and members of his 
stHff ; and to many representatives of employers' and workmen's 
organisations, Jewish institutions, and others whose names will be 
mentioned in the particular sections to which their co-operation 
referred. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 




\ 
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MEMORANDUM BY LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

PART I.— GENERAL CHARACTER AND EFFECTS OF 

THE INFLUX. 

(i.)— Soope and Methods of Inquiry. 

An effort is made in the following pages to present some pic- 
ture of the actual process of immigration of Russian and Polish 
Jews to this country, of the social and economic conditions under 
which the immigrants live and work, and of the institutions by 
which in various ways they are assisted. The account is mainly 
confined to London where all the features of this kipd of immi- 
gratijon can be studied on the largest scale, and where the problems 
connected therewith reach their acutest phrase. East London 
(with Hackney) contains 53 per cent of the entire number of 
Russians and Poles living in England and Wales ; it is the greatest 
seat of the cheap boot and clothing trades and of the so-called 
" sweating system " and it is here that the operations of the great 
Jewish organisations can best be studied Manchester, Leeds, and 
other large provincial centres have also their colonies of foreign 
Jews, their "sweated" trades and their Jewish Boards of Guardians. 
So far however as the Labour Department is informed there are 
few special features in the immigration to those districts which 
cannot be studied in London and which it is necessary to treat 
in detail. On the other hand, there are obvious advantages 
in confining this part of the inquiry to a single centre so as to 
present a more vivid and consistent picture. In the succeeding 
sections a more detailed description is given of the position which 
the immigrants occupy in certain groups of trades, but, before such 
special study can be usefully made, it is necessary to obtain some 
idea of the general conditions of life, the forces at work and the 
recent changes and tendencies among the foreign Jeiyish colony 
in the heart of East London. 

The materials for such a study are varied. Among official 
published documents may be mentioned the report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Immigration and Emigra- 
tion which deals with the subject more or less completely up to 
the year 1889. The most important official publications of more 
recent date throwing light on the question, (in addition to the 
annual reports of the Board of Trade which are summarised in 
an earlier part of this volume), are the various volumes of the 
Census of 1891 which supply the statistical basis for any inquiry 
into the distribution of the immigrants by localities and trader 
Among unpublished official documents of which use has bequ 
made may be mentioned the rough occupation sheets of the 
Census (kindly placed at ihe disposal of the Department by the 
Registrar General), and the reports made to the Board of Trade 
by a special officer of Customs, on the number and condition of 
the aliens arriving on each vessel bringing such passengers to the 
port of London. The reports of the Medical Officers of the London 
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County Council and of certain East London Districts throw light 
on the sanitary condition of the workshops and dwellings 
occupied by the immigrants. 

Among unofficial publications supplying valuable information 
with regard to certain aspects of the question are the reports of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, the Russo- Jewish Committee 
and the Jews* Free Shelter. Reference should also be made to 
the description of the *^ sweated *' trades and of the Jewish com- 
munity of East London contained in the volumes of Mr. Charles 
Booth's ** Life and Labour of the People/'* which deal with Blast 
London. 

Besides the use made of such documents as are indicated above, 
a great part of the following account is based on special inquiry 
on the spot. In the making of this inquiry I have been con- 
siderably aided by a personal acquaintance extending over six 
years with many of the districts in which the immigrants chiefly 
settle. I have particularly to thank the Chairman and officials of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians and the Russian Conjoint Com- 
mittee for giving me an opportunity of actually seeing the work 
of those institutions in progress, and thanks for information and 
assistance are also due to those connected with the Jewish 
Shelter, the Free School, and other agencies, and to the medical 
officers, clerks of guardians, and other individuals having special 
knowledge of the districts affected. 

(ii.)— Arrival and Distribution of Immigrants in 

London. 

Vessels bringing aliens to London are boarded at Graves- 
end by an officer of Customs and a medical officer of the 
Port Sanitary Authority. The latter passes the aliens in rapid 
review and notes down any who appear filthy, and also those 
who are unable to give a satisfactory address to which they are 
going. These names are written down in two lists, No. 1 list 
including those whose address is wanting or insufficient, No. 2 
list including those who are specially filthy in appearance. 
These two lists are handed by the doctor to the captain. At the 
same time the Custon)s officer checks the accuracy of the alien 
lists, calling over the names and obtaining, for the information of 
the Board of Trade and Local Government Board, certain ad- 
ditional particulars with regard to each of the poorer class of 
aliens not provided with a through ticket to other countries. 
The vessel then enters Tilbury Dock or more often proceeds up 
the river to one or other of the London docks. On arrival 
• in London all aliens not included in the two lists drawn 
up at Gravesend by the medical officer are free to land at once. 
The remainder are detained on board until the arrival of the 



♦ " Life and Labour of the People," Vols. III. and IV., especially the chapters 
relating to the Jewish Conimonity, Immigration, Sweating, and the Tailoring, Boot* 
making and Fiimitore Trades. 
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medical officer or his representative. At this point the 
authorised agent of the Free Jewish Shelter comes on board, 
and the aliens detained, whose address is wanting or insufficient, 
are handed over by the medical inspector to his charge. 

A description of the work of the Free Jewish Shelter is given 
below. It is, however, necessary at this point to give some 
account of the origin and nature of the agreement entered into 
between the committee of the shelter and the Port Sanitary 
Authority under which the class of aliens specified above are, 
for the present, handed over to the charge of the shelter agent. 

The power of detention of aliens exercised by the Port Sanitary 
Authority is entirely based on the regulations for the prevention 
of the introduction of cholera. In the case of persons likely to 
introduce cholera into the country it is customary to obtain the 
names and addresses, to forward these to the medical officers of 
health of the districts in question, and thus in times when cholera 
is prevalent to keep such persons, for a time, under close 
observation. 

Formerly, however, a large proportion of the Russian 
and Polish Jews arriving in the Port of London had no 
addresses, and though now that the regulations are known this 
proportion has very largely decreased, a certain number still 
arrive with addresses that are insufficient or (in some cases) 
evidently false. There being no adequate means of detaining 
these immigrants until the addresses could be verified, the Port 
Sanitary Authority in May 1893 entered into an agreement 
with the Jews' Free Shelter in Leman Street to carry out the 
work of verification for them. 

The authorities of the Shelter are notified by the Port Sanitary 
Authority (and also by arrangement with the railway com- 
panies) of the arrival of immigi-ants in the port The agent 
accordingly meets vessels and tiains and I'eceives the detained 
aliens, all of whom are conducted to the Shelter. The under- 
standing is that on arriving at the Shelter, all those with 
some kind of address are conducted to it by an agent of the 
Shelter, who should satisfy himself as to its correctness. As 
regards the remainder of the immigrants, viz., those who are on 
their way to other places, or who for other reasons have no 
address in London, the single men are accommodated at the 
Shelter itself, single women are handed over to the agent of the 
Jewish Larlies' Association and lodged in their homo in 
Tenter Street Nortli, and families are passed on to one or other 
of the private lodgii^-houses recognised for this purpose by the 
Shelter, where, if necessary, they are temporarily paid for. As a 
certain number of non-Jewish immigrants {e.g., Polish Catholics, 
Stundists, &C.) arrive from time to time among the immigrants, it 
is stated that special arrangements are made for their accommo- 
dation. 

The distribution of immigrants having been carried out the 
following form is filled up and sent to the Port Sanitary 
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Authority, and also to the medical officers of the districts to 
which the immigrants have been taken : — 

A. 

The Poor Jews' Temporary Shelter, 84, Leman Street, 

Whitechapel, E. 



London^ 

To the MeddcaZ Officer of the District 



iS9 



Dear Sir, 

I beg to append the list of Na/nves anA Addresses to which 
immigrants arriving at the Port of London have this day been 
taken by our Im/rmgrant Officer. 

Yowrs faithfvUyy SuperiniendenL 

Taken off IS,S. Date of Arrival at the Shelter. 



OrigioAl 
Number. 



Name. 



Address. 



Remarks. 



The following form is also sent to the Port Sanitary Autho- 
rity at Greenwich giving the destinations where ascertained of 
the persons actually lodged in the institution ^id who afterwards 
have left it, a copy being sent to the Medical Officers of the Districts 
in which such places of destination (if in London) are situated. 

B. 

The Poor Jews' Temporary Shelter, 84, Leman Street, 

Whitechapel, E. 

London, /89 . 

To the Samitary Officer, Ch'eenwich, 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to append the list of Names of Persons who liave 
left the InstitvMon and have appended their destinations, in 
such case^ where this information was ascertainable. 

YffH/rs faithfully, Superintendent. 



-■u *... 
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OnS.S. 



Original 
Number. 



Name. 



Arrived at 
Shelter. 



Left 
Shelter. 



Gone to 



Remarks. 






By this arrangement the Port Sanitary Authority and the 
local medical officers are provided with information as to the 
location of those immigmnts whose addresses were on arrival 
considered insufficient. 

The Customs officer, as a rule, accompanies the ship from 
Gravesend to London and endeavours in the interval, with 
the aid of an interpreter, to obtain such additional information 
with regard to the immigrants as they are willing to afford in 
answer to questions. 

It shoula be stated here that the medical inspection and the 
special inspection by a Customs official of all vessels bringing 
aliens is, at present, mainly confined to the Port of London. 
At other ports, e,g,, Grimsby and Hull, the alien lists are checked 
by " special count " in the case of about one vessel in ten.* 

There is a general agreement as to the care and accura»cy with 
which as a rule the alien lists are kept. 

With regard to the aliens distributed at once to theii^ addresses 
by the shelter authorities no further statistical information is 
available. They are under the supervision of the local medical 
officer, but they often rapidly change their address and become lost 
to view, except in so far as they reappear as candidates for relief 
at the Jewish Board of Guardiaps or some other charitable body. 

Further particulars, however, are obtained with regard to 
those (viz., single men, or married men unaccompanied by their 
families) without addresses in London, who actually stay in the 
Shelter. 

History and Operations of the Jews' Shelter, — ^The Poor 
Jews' Temporary Shelter was opened in 1885 in temporary 



^ During the prevalence of cholera, of coarse medical inspection is in force, bat at 
present this has been discontinued at these ports. At Grimsby, however, as a 
matter of fact the aliens on board nearly all vessels arriving are coanted by a 
Customs officer. 
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premises, and was transferred in the spring of 1886 to its 
present building. The primary object was to break down 
the system under which the poor Jewish immigrants (who since 
1881 were flocking in considerable numbers to London from 
Russia and Poland) were defrauded and robbed by ** crimps," 
who met them on their arrival and detained them in their 
lodging-houses. For some time past a Jewish baker in East 
London had received a number of the immigrants free of charge 
out of compassion, but his premises were d^ndemned as 
insanitary and closed in 1884. The Shelter has arrangements 
with four railway lines to be supplied with information as to 
the arrival of alien Jew3 in the Port of London or thfe departure 
for London of any of such aliens as have arrived at other ports. 
Since May 1893, as described above, a further arrangement has 
been in force with the Poit Sanitary Authority. 

The Shelter is not directly connected with the Jewish Board 
of Guardians, or any other charitable organisation, but is 
managed by a committee elected by subscribers.* It provides 
acconimodation for 30 at a time, and when this number is 
exceeded the surplus inmates are lodged elsewhere at the cost 
of the Shelter where they take their meals. The manager is 
not authorised to make any charge to the inmates for board or 
lodging, the Shelter being entirely free. The maximum period 
during which any inmate may remain in the Shelter is 14 daya 
One of the principal aims of the Shelter is to facilitate the passing 
on to other countries of transmigrants. Many of these arrive 
with through tickets; others arriving with a certain amount 
of money but less than the necessary fare, are under certain 
circumstances assisted out of a special fund to complete the sum 
required for emigration. 

The secretary states that employers are not, as a rule, allowed 
to apply at the Shelter for workmen, the exceptions not amounting 
to more than six in the year. Applications were more numerous 
at the b^inning but the system had to be stopped for fear of 
encouraging " sweating." 

Tlie " Information and Location Bureau," conducted by the 
Russo-Jewish Committee, and described below, has no connexion 
with the Shelter, beyond the loan of a room, and the fact that 
the manager of the one institution happens to be the secretary 
of the other. 

The following tables, giving particulars as to the inmates of 
the Shelter during the past six years, are based on the annual 
reports of the Shelter. f 



* It has, however, been subsidised by the Russo-Jewish (Committee on account 
of the assistance given by it to Russian refugees. 

t Tlie slight difference between the figures here given and those published in thie 
reports is due to the fact that the tables here given represent calendar years instjM 
•f November — October as in the reports. / 
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Number of New In^la^tes admitted to the Jewish Shelter 
arriving from the following Places during the under-men- 
tioned Years. 



Tears. 


From 
Hamburg. 


From 
United States. 


Other Places. ! 


Total. 


1888- 


936 


238 


1 
82 


1,256 


1889 - 


563 


196 


100 


859 


1890 - 


1,151 


207 


118 


1,476 


1891 - 


1,918 


95 


20 


2,028 


1892 - 


1,209* 


154 


27 


1,390 


1893 - 


2,148* 


58 


i 


2,206 



Number of Inmates who left Shelter during the under-men- 
tioned Years, with Place of Destination. 



Years. 



Went to 1 Returned to i 
United Sutes. Native Town. ' 



Went 
to various 
CountrieM. 



Remained in 

United 

Kingdom and 

unspecified. 



1888- 


261 


389 


22 


684 


1889 - 


96 


268 


18 


477 


1890 - 


103 


266 


15 


1,092 


1891 - 


582 


269 


489 


788 


1892 - 


288 


78 


781 


248 


1893 - 


370 


105 


1,410 


321 



It will be seen that during six years a total number of 9,215 
persons have been inmates at the Shelter. This number, it may 
be repeated, includes only men arriving without women and 
children. 

Out of the total, 948, or rather over 10 per cent, came from 
the United States, mostly, in the opinion of the secretary, en 
TovUe for their homes in Eastern Europe. The remainder, about 
90 per cent of the whoJL^ pumber, came from Hamburg, Bremen, 
and other ports. As regards destinations, 1,650, or about 18 per 
cent, went on to the United States, 1,335, or 14 per cent., returned 
to their native town, 2,685, or 29 per cent, went to other 
countries, and 3,555, or 39 per cent, are returned as remaining in 
the United Kingdom or unspecified. 

It is clear from the account of the operation of the Shelter 
given above that it deals at present more with transmigrants 
than with those intending to settle in this country. This has 
been very largely the case since the agreement with the Port 
Sanitary Authority. Thus families and all persons with a 
definite London address are usually simply taken to those ad- 
dresses and do not figure in the returns, while those with 



* From the CoDtineiit« 



O 82170. 
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through tickets to other countries find a temporary resting 
place at the Shelter until their vessel sails. In the earlier days 
of the Shelter it appears to have dealt much more largely with 
intending settlers. 

For example, in 1888 out of 1,256 pei-sons admitted, 622 
were passed forward or returned backward, leaving 634-, or 
more than half, either remaining in the country or unspecified. 
In 1893, out of 2,206 persons, no fewer than 1,885 were sent 
forward or back, leaving only 321, or less than 15 per cent., not 
so accounted for. 

For reasons given above caution is required in generalising 
as to the condition and destination of the general mass of 
alien immigrants from the statistics published by the Shelter, 
which apply solely to the class of migrants dealt with by 
them. 

The following particulars as to the length of stay and alleged 
ages of inmates of the Shelter are based on the reports. 

Number of Inmates admitted to Shelter from 1888 to 1893 
who claimed to be of Ages within the following limits : — 



Years. 


Ages 

up to and 

including SO. 


Ages ^m 
21 to 40. 


Ages from 
41 to 60. 


Ages from 

61 and 

upwards. 


Total, 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 


306 
191 
376 
569 
364 
610 


805 
555 
894 

1^61 
897 

1,896 


140 
101 
193 
192 
128 
198 


5 
12 
13 
6 
1 
7 


1,256 
859 
1,476 
2,028 
1,390 
2,206 



Length of Stay of Inmates each Year. 



Years. 



1 Day. 



2-5 
Days. 



6-9 
Days. 



10-13 
Days. 



14 (Maxi- 
mum). 



Total. 



1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 



208 


314 


342 


152 


240 


47 


168 


235 


180 


279 


74 


146 


390 


180 


686 


2 


202 


706 


729 


389 


— 


10 


526 


594 


260 


— 


109 


486 


994 


617 



1,256 
859 
1,476 
2,028 
1,390 
2^06 



The great bulk of the inmates appear to stay over a week, 
and the large proportion (no less than 27 per cent.) who stay 
the maximum time allowed is noticeable. 

The reports of the Shelter tabulate the alleged previous occu- 
pations of the inmates, though it is doubtfrd how far the 
statements of the aliens on such points can be accepted as satis- 
factory. All that is certainly known is that those who stay in 
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Londoii distribute themselves chiefly among a certain group of 
trades and handicrafts of which tailoring and bootmaking are 
the most important. 

(iii.)— Position of the Immigrants in East London. 

We may now leave the Shelter, which acts as a voluntary 
" immigration depot " for receiving certain classes of immigrants 
and passing them on to their destinations in this country or 
elsewhere, and consider the position locally and industrially of 
those who remain in London, and the agencies and institutions 
by which they are assisted in various ways. 

Foremost among these agencies stands the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, which combines the functions of a loan society and 
apprenticeship institution, a charity organisation society, and a 
voluntary outdoor relief agency, not to mention other forms of 
activity, such as the sanitary inspection of Jewish dwellings and 
workshops. As a general principle, however, the Jewish Board 
of Guardians does not grant relief to the immigrants until after 
a period of residence of six months, so that the newly arrived 
immigrant does not usually come at once directly into contact 
with this institution. 

Should he, however, have come to this country owing to 
persecution in Russia (including under 'that term the enforce- 
ment of any regulations preventing him from living in the town 
or village which he had previously inhabited),* he can if dis- 
tressed apply for assistance to the " Russo-Jewish Committee," 
which adioainisters funds collected by public subscription after 
the passage of the Russian May Laws of 1881 and again after 
the increase in the stringency of their enforcement in 1891. The 
function of the Russo-Jewish Committee is to watch over the 
interests of the refugees who arrive, in or pass through this 
country. Its work includes : (1.) The relief of distress by grants 
and loans. (2.) Emigration or repatriation. (3.) The work of 
the " location and information bureau " for helping immigrants 
to find work and locating them outside the " congested districts " 
of East London. (4.) The " anglicising " of the immigrants by 
means of free adult dasses for teaching them English. Relief 
and other assistance is sometimes made conditional on attendance 
at these classes. (5.) The subsidising of institutions which give 
assistance to refugees, e.gr., provincial Jewish Boards of Guardians 
the Jews' Shelter, the Berlin Central Committee, &c. 

Two main objects are kept in view by the Committee in 
dealing directly with the refugees : — to pass forward or backward 
to other countries as many of the immigrants as possible, and to 
accelerate in those who remain the process of " assimilation " 
with their English neighbours. Most of the immigrants arrive 
with no knowledge of the English language, and the extreme 

* See pp. 86 and 52. 
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PART I.— GENERAL CHARACTER AND EFFECTS OF 

THE INFLUX. 

(i.)— Soope and Methods of Inquiry. 

An effort is made in the following pages to present some pic- 
ture of the actual process of immigration of Russian and Polish 
Jews to this country, of the social and economic conditions under 
which the immigrants live and work, and of the institutions by 
which in various ways they are assisted. The account is mainly 
confined to London where all the features of this kipd of immi- 
gratijon can be studied on the largest scale, and where the problems 
connected therewith reach their acute^t phrase. East London 
(with Hackney) contains 53 per cent of the entire number of 
Russians and Poles living in England and Wales ; it is the greatest 
seat of the cheap boot and clothing trades and of the so-called 
" sweating system " and it is here that the operations of the great 
Jewish organisations can best be studied Manchester, Leeds, and 
other large provincial centres have also their colonies of foreign 
Jews, their "sweated" trades and their Jewish Boards of Guardians. 
So far however as the Labour Department is informed there are 
few special features in the immigration to those districts which 
cannot be studied in London and which it is necessary to treat 
in detail. On the other hand, there are obvious advantages 
in confining this part of the inquiry to a single centre so as to 
present a more vivid and consistent picture. Li the succeeding 
sections a more detailed description is given of the position which 
the immigrants occupy in certain groups of trades, but, before such 
special study can be usefully made, it is necessary to obtain some 
idea of the general conditions of life, the forces at work and the 
recent changes and tendencies among, the foreign Jewish colony 
in the heart of East London. - ' 

The materials for such a study are varied. Among official 
published documents may be mentioned the report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Immigration and Emigra- 
tion which deals with the subject more or less completely up to 
the year 1889. The most important official publications of more 
recent date throwing light on the question, (in addition to the 
annual reports of the Board of Trade which are summarised in 
an earlier part of this volume), are the various volumes of th^ 
Census of 1891 which supply the statistical basis for any inquiry 
into the distribution of the immigrants by localities and trader 
Among unpublished official documents of which use has bequ 
made may be mentioned the rough occupation sheets of the 
Census (kindly placed at the disposal of the Department by the 
Registrar General), and the reports made to the Board of Trade 
by a special officer of Customs, on the number and condition of 
the aliens arriving on each vessel bringing such passengers to .tiie 
port of London. The reports of the Medical Officers of the London 
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Connty Council and of certain East London Districts throw light 
on the sanitary condition of the workshops and dwellin<^ 
occupied by the immigrants. 

Among unofficial publications supplying valuable information 
with regard to certain aspects of the question are the reports of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, the Russo- Jewish Committee 
and the Jews' Free Shelter. Reference should also be made to 
the description of the *^ sweated ** trades and of the Jewish com- 
munity of East London contained in the volumes of Mr. Chailes 
Booth's " Life and Labour of the People/'* which deal with East 
London. 

Besides the use made of such documents as are indicated above, 
a great part of the following account is based on special ini^uiry 
on the spot. In the making of this inquiry I have been con- 
siderably aided by a personal acquaintance extending over six 
years with many of the districts in which the immigrants chiefly 
settle. I have particularly to thank the Chairman and officials of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians and the Russian Conjoint Com- 
mittee for giving me an opportunity of actually seeing the work 
of those institutions in progress, and thanks for information and 
assistance are also due to those connected with the Jewish 
Shelter, the Free School, and other agencies, and to the medical 
officers, clerks of guardians, and other individuals having special 
knowledge of the districts affected. 

(ii.)— Arrival and Distribution of Immigrants in 

London. 

Vessels bringing aliens to London are boarded at Graves- 
end by an officer of Customs and a medical officer of the 
Port Sanitary Authority. The latter passes the aliens in rapid 
review and notes down any who appear filthy, and also those 
who are unable to give a satisfactory address to which they are 
going. These names are written down in two lists. No. 1 list 
including those whose address is wanting or insufficient. No. 2 
list including those who are specially filthy in appearance. 
These two lists are handed by the doctor to the captain. At the 
same time the Customs officer checks the accuracy of the alien 
lists, calling over the names and obtaining, for the information of 
the Board of Trade and Local Government Board, certain ad- 
ditional particulars with regard to each of the poorer class of 
aliens not provided with a through ticket to other countries. 
The vessel then enters Tilbury Dock or more often proceeds up 
the river to one or other of the London docks. On arrival 
• in London all aliens not included in the two lists drawn 
up at Gravesend by the medical officer are free to land at once. 
TTie remainder are detained on board until the arrival of the 



* *' Life and Labour of the People,*' Vols. III. and IV., especially the chapters 
relating to the Jewish Commanity, Immigratiou, Sweating, and the Tailoring, Boot- 
makinir and Fnrnitare Trades. 
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medical oflScer or his representative. At this point the 
authorised agent of the Free Jewish Shelter comes on board, 
and the aliens detained, whose address is wanting or insufficient, 
are handed over by the medicid inspector to his charge. 

A description of the work of the Free Jewish Shelter is given 
below. It is, however, necessary at this point to give some 
account of the origin and nature of the agreement entered into 
between the committee of the shelter and the Port Sanitary 
Authority under which the class of aliens specified above are, 
for the present, handed over to the charge of the shelter agent. 

The power of detention of aliens exercised by the Port Sanitary 
Authority is entirely based on the regulations for the prevention 
of the introduction of cholera. In the case of persons likely to 
introiluce cholera into the country it is customary to obtain the 
names and addresses, to forward these to the medical officers of 
health of the districts in question, and thus in times when cholera 
is prevalent to keep such persons, for a time, under close 
observation. 

Formerly, however, a large proportion of the Russian 
and Polish Jews arriving in the Port of London had no 
addresses, and though now that the regulations are known this 
proportion has very largely decreased, a certain number still 
arrive with addresses that are insufficient or (in some cases) 
evidently false. There being no adequate means of detaining 
these immigrants until the addresses could be verified, the Port 
Sanitary Authority in May 1893 entered into an agreement 
with the Jews' Free Shelter in Leman Street to carry out the 
work of verification for them. 

The authorities of the Shelter are notified by the Port Sanitary 
Authority (and also by arrangement with thii railway com- 
panies) of the arrival of immigrants in the port. The agent 
accordingly meets vessels and trains and receives the detained 
aliens, all of whom are conducted to the Shelter. The under- 
standing is that on arriving at the Shelter, all those with 
some kind of address are conducted to it by an agent of the 
Shelter, who should satisfy himself as to its correctnesa As 
regards the remainder of the immigrants, viz., those who are on 
their way to other places, or who for other reasons have no 
address in London, the single men are accommodated at the 
Shelter itself, single women are handed over to the agent of the 
Jewish Larlies' Association and lodged in their home in 
Tenter Street North, and families are passed on to one or other 
of the private lodging-houses recognised for this purpose by the 
Shelter, where, if necessary, they are temporarily paid for. As a 
certain number of non-Jewish immigrants {e,g., Polish Catholics, 
Stundists, &c.) arrive from time to time among the immigrants, it 
is stated that special arrangements are made for their accommo- 
dation. 

The distribution of immigrants having been carried out the 
following form is filled up and sent to the Port Sanitary 
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Authority, and also to the medical oflScers of the districts to 
which the immigrants have been taken : — 



The Poor Jews' Temporary Shelter, 84, Leman Street, 

Whitechapel, E. 



London^ 



189 



To the MecUcaZ Officer of the. 



District. 



Dear Sir, 

I beg to append the list of Na/mes and Addresses to which 
irn/migrants arriving at the Port of London have this day been 
taken by our Im/ndgrarvt Officer. 

Yours faithfvMy, Superintendent 

Taken off S.S. Da^ of Arrival at the Shelter. 



Ocigiiuil 
Namber. 


Name. 


Address. 


Remarks. 











The following form is also sent to the Port Sanitary Autho- 
rity at Greenwich giving the destinations where ascertained of 
the persons actually lodged in the institution ^id who afterwards 
have left it, a copy being sent to the Medical Officers of the Districts 
in which such places of destination (if in London) are situated. 

B. 

The Poor Jews' Temporary Shelter, 84, Leman Street, 

Whitechapel, E. 

London, 189 . 

To the Sa/aitary Officer, Oreenwich, 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to append the list of Names of Persons who liave 
left the Institution and have appended their destinations, in 
such cases where this information was ascertainable. 

Yov/rs faithfully, Superintendent. 



\ 
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OnS.S. 



Original 
Number. 



Name. 



Arrived at 
Shelter. 



Left 
Shelter. 



Gone to 



Remarks. 



By this arrangement the Port Sanitary Authority and the 
local medical officers are provided with information as to the 
location of those immigrants whose addresses were on arrival 
considered insufficient. 

The Customs officer, as a rule, accompanies the ship from 
Oravesend to London and endeavours in the interval, with 
the aid of an interpreter, to obtain such additional information 
with regard to the immigrants as they are willing to afibrd in 
answer to questions. 

It should be stated here that the medical inspection and the 
special inspection by a Customs official of all vessels bringing 
aliens is, at present, mainly confined to the Port of London. 
At other ports, e.g,^ Grimsby and Hull, the alien lists are checked 
by ** special count " in the case of about one vessel in ten,* 

There is a general agreement as to the care and accuracy with 
which as a rule the alien lists are kept. 

With regard to the aliens distributed at once to their addresses 
by the shelter authorities no further statistical information is 
available. They are under the supervision of the local medical 
officer, but they often rapidly change their address and become lost 
to view, except in so far as they reappear as candidates for relief 
at the Jewish Board of Guardia^s or some other charitable body. 

Further particulars, however, are obtained with regard to 
those (viz., single men, or married men unaccompanied by their 
families) without addresses in London, who actually stay in the 
Shelter. 

History and OperatioTis of the Jews' Shelter. — ^The Poor 
Jews' Temporary Shelter was opened in 1885 in temporary 



^ During the prevalence of cholera, of course medical inspection is in force, bat at 
p**e8ent this has been discontinued at these ports. At Grimsbj, however, as a 
matter of fact the aliens on board nearly all vessels arriving are counted bj a 
Cuscoms officer. 

\ 
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premises, and was transferred in the spring of 1886 to its 
present building. The primary object was to break down 
the system under which the poor Jewish immigrants (who since 
1881 were flocking in considerable numbers to London from 
Russia and Poland) were defrauded and robbed by '* crimps," 
who met them on their arrival and detained them in their 
lodging-houses. For some time past a Jewish baker in East 
London had received a number of the immigrants free of charge 
out of compassion, but his premises were Ct»ndemned as 
insanitary and closed in 1884. The Shelter has arrangements 
wiih four railway lines to be supplied with information as to 
the arrival of alien Jew3 in the Port of London or the departure 
for London of any of such aliens as have arrived at other ports. 
Since May 1893, as described above, a further arrangement has 
been in force with the Pbit Sanitary Authority. 

The Shelter is not directly connected with the Jewish Board 
of Guardians, or any other charitable organisation, but is 
managed by a committee elected by subscribers.* It provides 
acconjmodation for 30 at a time, and when this number is 
exceeded the surplus inmates are lodged elsewhere at the cost 
of the Shelter where they take their meala The manager is 
not authorised to make any charge to the inmates for board or 
lodging, the Shelter being entirely free. The maximum period 
during which any inmate may remain in the Shelter is 14 days. 
One of the principal aims of the Shelter is to facilitate the passing 
on to other countries of transmigrants. Many of these arrive 
with through tickets; others arriving with a certain amount 
of money but less than the necessary fare, are under certain 
circumstances assisted out of a special fund to complete the sum 
required for emigration. 

The secretary states that employers are not, as a rule, allowed 
to apply at the Shelter for workmen, the exceptions not amounting 
to more than six in the year. Applications were more numerous 
at the b^inning but the system had to be stopped for fear of 
encouraging " sweating." 

The " Information and Location Bureau," conducted by the 
Russo-Jewish Committee, and described below, has no connexion 
with the Shelter, beyond the loan of a room, and the fact that 
the manager of the one institution happens to be the secretary 
of the other. 

The following tables, giving particulars as to the inmates of 
the Shelter during the past six years, are based on the annual 
reports of the Shelter,! 



* It has, however, been subsidised by the Russo-Jewish Committee on account 
of the assistance given by it to Russian refugees. 

t The slight difference between the figures here given and those published in the 
reports is due to the fact that the tables here given represent calendar years inst'^ad 
•f November — October as in the reports. 
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Number of New In\la.tes admitted to the Jewish Shelter 
arriving from the following Places during the under-men- 
tioned Years. 



Years. 


From 
Hamburg. 


From 
United States. 


Other Places. 


Total. 


1888 - 


936 


238 


82 


1 1,256 


1889 - 


563 


196 


100 


1 859 


1890 - 


1,151 


207 


118 


1,476 


1891 - 


1,913 


95 


20 


2,028 


1892 - 


1,209* 


154 

• 


27 


1 1,390 


1893 - 


2,148* 


58 




2,206 



Number of Inmates who left Shelter during the under-men 

tioned Years, with Place of Destination. 



Years. 



Went to i Returned to 
United States. Native Town. 



Went 
to various 
Countriett. 



Remained in 

United 

Kingdom and 

unspecified. 



1888- 


261 


339 


22 


634 


1889 - 


96 


268 


18 


477 


1890 - 


103 


266 


15 


1,092 


1891 - 


582 


269 


489 


788 


1892 - 


288 


78 


781 


243 


1893 - 


370 


105 


1,410 


321 



It will be seen that during six years a total number of 9,215 
persons have been inmates at the Shelter. This number, it may 
be repeated, includes only men arriving without women and 
children. 

Out of the total, 948, or rather over 10 per cent., came from 
the United States, mostly, in the opinion of the secretary, en 
route for their homes in Eastern Europe. The remainder, about 
90 per cent of the whdg pumber, came from Hamburg, Bremen, 
and other ports. As r^rds destinations, 1,650, or about 18 per 
cent, went on to the United States, 1,335, or 14 per cent., returned 
to their native town, 2,685, or 29 per cent., went to other 
countries, and 3,555, or 39 per cent., are returned as remaining in 
the United Kingdom or unspecified. 

It is clear from the account of the operation of the Shelter 
given above that it deals at present more with transmigrants 
than with those intending to settle in this country. This has 
been very largely the case since the agreement with the Port 
Sanitary Authority. Thus families and all persons with a 
definite London address are usually simply taken to those ad- 
dresses and do not figure in the returns, while those with 



^ From the Continent. 



O 82170. 



<!. 
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through tickets to other countries find a temporary resting 
place at the Shelter until their vessel sails. In the earlier days 
of the Shelter it appears to have dealt much more largely with 
intending settlers. 

For example, in 1888 out of 1,256 persons admitted, 622 
were passed forward or returned backward, leaving 634-, or 
more than half, either remaining in the country or unspecified. 
In 1893, out of 2,206 persons, no fewer than 1,885 were sent 
forward or back, leaving only 321, or less than 15 per cent., not 
so acicounted for. 

For reasons given above caution is required in generalising 
as to the condition and destination of the general mass of 
alien immigrants from the statistics published by the Shelter, 
which apply solely to the class of migrants dealt with by 
them. 

The following particulars as to the length of stay and alleged 
ages of inmates of the Shelter are based on the reports. 

Number of Inmates admitted to Shelter fix)m 1888 to 1893 
who claimed to be of Ages within the following limits : — 



Yean. 


Ages 

up to and 

inclading SO. 


Ages from 
21 to 40. 


Ages from 
41 to 60. 


Ages firom 

61 and 

upwards. 


Total. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


306 
191 
876 
569 
364 
610 


805 
555 
894 

1^61 
897 

1,896 


140 
101 
198 
192 
128 
198 


5 
12 
13 

6 

1 
7 


1,256 
859 
1.476 
2,028 
1,390 
2,206 



Length of Stay of Inmates each Year. 



Years. 



IDay. 



2-5 
Days. 



6-9 
Days. 



ia-13 
Days. 



14(Maxi. 
mom). 



Total. 



1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 



208 


314 


342 


152 


240 


47 


168 


235 


180 


279 


74 


146 


390 


180 


686 


2 


202 


706 


729 


389 




10 


526 


594 


260 


""■ 


109 


486 


994 


617 



1,256 
859 
1,476 
2,028 
1,390 
2,206 



The great bulk of the inmates appear to stay over a week, 
and the large proportion (no less than 27 per cent) who stay 
the maximum time allowed is noticeable. 

The reports of the Shelter tabulate the alleged previous occu- 
pations of the inmates, though it is doubtftil how far the 
statements of the aliens on such points can be accepted as satis- 
factory. All that is certainly known is that those who stay in 
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Londou distribute themselves chiefly among a certain group of 
trades and handicrafts of which tailoring and bootmaking are 
the most important. 

(iii.)— Position of the Immigrants in East London. 

We may now leave the Shelter, which acts as a voluntary 
" immigration depot " for receiving certain classes of immigrants 
and passing them on to their destinations in this country or 
elsewhere, and consider the position locally and industrially of 
those who remain in London, and the agencies and institutions 
by which they are assisted in various ways. 

Foremost among these agencies stands the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, which combines the functions of a loan society and 
apprenticeship institution, a charity organisation society, and a 
voluntary outdoor relief agency, not to mention other forms of 
activity, such as the sanitary inspection of Jewish dwellings and 
workshops. As a general principle, however, the Jewish Board 
of Guardians does not grant relief to the immigrants until after 
a period of residence of six months, so that the newly arrived 
immigrant does not usually come at once directly into contact 
with this institution. 

Should he, however, have come to this country owing to 
persecution in Russia (including under 'that term the enforce- 
ment of any regulations preventing him from living in the town 
or viUage which he had previously inhabited),* he can if dis- 
tressed apply for assistance to the " Russo-Jewish Committee," 
which administers funds collected by public subscription after 
the passage of the Russian May Laws of 1881 and again after 
the increase in the stringency of their enforcement in 1891. Tlie 
function of the Russo-Jewish Committee is to watch over the 
interests of the refugees who arrive, in or pass through this 
country. Its work includes : (1.) The relief of distress by grants 
and loans. (2.) Emigration or repatriation. (3.) The work of 
the " location and information bureau " for helping immigrants 
to find work and locating them outside the " congested districts " 
of East London. (4.) The " anglicising " of the immigrants by 
means of free adult classes for teaching them English, Relief 
and other assistance is sometimes made conditional on attendance 
at these classes. (5.) The subsidising of institutions which give 
assistance to refugees, c.gr., provincial Jewish Boards of Guardians 
the Jews Shelter, the Berlin Central Committee, &c. 

Two main objects are kept in view by the Committee in 
dealing directly with the refugees : — to pass forward or backward 
to other countries as many of the immigrants as possible, and to 
accelerate in those who remain the process of " assimilation " 
with their English neighbours. Most of the immigrants arrive 
with no knowledge of the English language, and the extreme 

* See pp. 86 and 52. 
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degree of concentration of the foreign Jewish colony in East 
London tends powerfully to retard assimilation. 

This local concentration exercises so marked an influence on 
the conditions of life and progress among tiie foreign immigrants 
that it requires to be studied in some detail in connexion with 
its causes, and with the efforts made to counteract it by artificial 
means, before dealing in detail with the operations of the Jewish 
Relief Organisations. 

(a.) — Concentration in Special Districts. — It has been indi- 
cated in another chapter in this volume that the great 
bulk of Russian and Polish immigrants in this country are 
to be found in certain quarters of a few large cities, especially 
London, Manchester, and Leeds. Between 1881 and 1891 this 
tendency, so far from being checked has increased, so that 
whereas in the former year about 76 per cent, of the total were 
living in the three large cities named above, the per-centage 
in 1891 had risen to nearly 81. Again, confining our attention 
to London we find that whereas in 1881 77^ percent, of the 
total Russian and Polish population of London were living in 
Whitechapel, St George's-in-the-East, and Mile End Old Town,, 
the corresponding per-centage in 1891 was no less than 82. 
Thus the increase of numbers of immigrants has not been 
accompanied to any great extent by their wider dispersion pver 
the country. As regards London, wliich is the main subject of 
this chapter, the thi'ee districts named above, covering an area of 
about two square miles, and containing in 1891 21,951 out of 
26,742 Russians and Poles living in London, may be regarded 
for most purposes as sufficiently representative of the areas 
affected by the foreign influx. Within these districts whole 
streets and areas are nearly monopolised by the foreign Jewish 
colony, and the attraction of these " congested districts " on such 
Russian and Polish immigrants as arrive for settlement in 
London appears to have undergone no diminution. The causes 
of this attraction are indeed very powerful as will be seen below." 

The Jewish colony in East London is nothing new, dating 
back as far as the time of the re-introduction of the Jews into 
England in the seventeenth century. When the influx from 
Elastem Europe began, it naturally directed itself towards the 
existing Jewish quarter, and since then the tendency towards 
concentration has grown, the attraction of community, of 
religion and customs being now reinforced by similarity of 
language and identity of nationality. A very large proportion 
of the inunigrant Jews now go direct to relations in East London, 
but those who have no relations there often bring with them the 
address of someone in London who has previously arrived from 
the same town in Poland, or the " Pale,"* and from whom they 
are likely to receive a helping hand. 



* The ** Pale '* inclodes fifteen Provinces of Western and South- Western Russia, 
to which as a rule Jews are now confined. See p. 52. 
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Another powerful influence tending towards concentration is 
the fact that the industries and handicrafts which offer the most 
likely means of livelihood to the untrained foreigner have 
become strongly rooted in Whitechapel and the adjacent 
districts, and hence tend to perpetuate and increase the attraction 
which these districts exercise on the Jewish poor. If we add to 
all these influences the proximity of Jewish institutions, both 
religious and secular, which are planted in or near Whitechapel 
— the synagogues and the charities connected therewith, the 
" chevras," the great Jews' Fi'ee School with its offer of free 
clothing and partially free board, the Jewish Boaixl of Guar- 
dians, and the Jewish soup kitchen, not to speak of the 
proximity of the tradesmen who supply " Kosher meat " and 
other special forms of Jewish food —we shall arrive at some idea 
of the magnitude of the forces which make for local concentration, 
and which have to be reckoned with by those who desire 
to break up the Jewish colony and scatter its occupants more 
widely among the non-Jewish quarters of London, where they 
may come more rapidly and completely under "anglicising" 
influences. 

For some time past the local concentration of the foreign Jews 
has afforded anxiety to the leaders of the Jewish community, 
and they have endeavoured so far as possible to reverse the 
tendency by planting institutions further east (e.gf., the Stepney 
Jewish School) or outside the congested districts. They have 
recognised that the local congestion of newly arrived foreigners 
in streets and blocks of buildings, where nothing but " Yiddish " 
is spoken, tends to prevent the immigrants from learning the 
English language, which is the first and most essential step 
towards assimilation. 

The adult classes for learning English established by the 
Russo-Jewish Committee were last winter held in the evening 
in seven centres (chiefly board schools), the average nightly atten- 
dance being 490, and the total cost about 578/. 

With regard to these classes and the difficulties which 
they have to overcome, the last report of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians states : — "It is evident a long time must 
" elapse before the immigrants, stationed in the heart of the 
" foreign Jewish quarter, amid surroundings which give 
*' them no opportunity to converse in English, but on the 
" contrary offer every temptation to speak their own native 
" jargon, will acquire the familiarity with English habits and 
" the English tongue which alone will overcome their reluctance 
" to seek for a livelihood away from their comrades and in 
" districts where they may encounter prejudice.'** 

A far more powerful instrument, however, for " anglicising " 
the foreign Jewish community is the great Jews' Free School in 
Bell Lane, Spitalfields, which, in the spring of 1893, was 

* Report of Jewish Doard of QiiArdians for 1893, p, 23, 
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attended by 3,582 Jewish children. Of these, 1,358 were actu- 
ally bom abroad, and of the remaining 2,224, no fewer than 
1,628 were children of foreign-bom fathers. Thus the propor- 
tion of children who may be described as of foreign extraction 
amounts to 83 per cent, of the whole number. This per-centage 
is somewhat in excess of the average for all the Jewish children 
attending schools in the East End. Information supplied to 
the Labour Department by 11 East London schools (excluding 
the Jews* Free School) largely attended by Jews, shows that of 
8,403 Jewish childi-en on the registers in the spring of 1893, 
2,490 (or 30 per cent.) were born abroad, and 3,848 (or 46 per 
cent.) were English-born children with foreign-born fathers. In 
the Jews' Free School the corresjwnding per-centages are 38 
and 45. 

Every child in the Free School is clothed and shod free out of 
funds provided by a wealthy member of the C!ommittee. All 
children who wish it can have free breakfast, and a certain 
number of the poorer children are provided also with a midday 
meal. It is therefore not surprising that the school, large as it 
is, is always quite full, with many names of applicants on the 
books waiting for admission ; nor is it unnatural that the poorer 
members of the foreign Jewish community find it to their 
advantage to reside within its sphere of attraction. To the 
extent to which this great school tends to perpetuate the con- 
gestion of the Jewish population in its neighbourhood, it retards 
the progress of assimilation. So far, however, as its organisa- 
tion and methods are concerned, it is the most efficient " angli- 
cising '* agency in the Jewish quarter of East London. As the 
children pass from the "A B C " class at the bottom, in which 
the energies of the teachers are mainly directed to teaching 
them the English language and something of English notions of 
clecuiliness, upwards through the standards to the top of the 
school there is a most marked change in their appearance and 
habits. They enter the school Russians and Poles and emerge 
often almost undistinguishable from English children. A similar 
process is going on in the board schools in the neighbourhood 
which are attended by Jewish children.* All the teachers, how- 
ever, regret the extent to which their eflforts are hampered by 
the fact that the children are accustomed to hear nothing but a 
foreign language in their homes. 

Thus the second generation of Jewish settlers are far more 
English in character than the first. Many of them become 
completely assimilated with the Enrfish-Jewish community, and 
gi-adually move out of the congested districts ; others emigrate ; 
while the Free School and other schools continue their work of 
anglicising a fresh contingent of immigrants from Eastern Europe. 



* A few of these board schools seem even more f ordgn than the Free School itself. 
Thus in 1893 the Bemer Street School had 925 Jewron the rej^ster, of whom 579 
were bom abroad, and 286 others had foreif^n fathers, and iu the Hanbary Street 
School, out of 716 Jewish children, 406 were bom abroad, and 291 others had foreign 
flithers. 
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The establishment by the Russo- Jewish Committee at the end 
of 1892 of an *' Information and Location Bureau " was designed 
partly to overcome the initial difficulty which Russian refugees 
meet in finding work, owing to difficulties of language and want 
of training ; partly to afford a " labour-test " by which to separate 
applicants for relief who are willing to work from those who 
are not willing ; and partly " to disperse the refugees through 
" districts less overcrowded than the present nuclei of Jewish 
" population in the Metropolis."* With regard to the last- 
named object, however, the report states that " this part of their 
" expectation has not been realised to any great extent." In 
seven months ending September 13th, 1893, the Committee had 
taken in hand 162 cases, of whom it had only been able to plant 
10 out of Whitechapel. The report ascribes the difficulty to : — 

(I.) Indisposition on the part of the individual refugee to migrate to 

quarters where he would be raainly among straugers. 
(2.) Local prejudices against foreigners, and especially refugee Jews, 

who are regarded as interlopers. 
(3.) The persistent objection of some of the refugees to acquire 

a knowledge of English. 
(4.) The objection to the schooling of the children outside Jewish 

influences. 

The fact is that the forces tending to resist the dispersion of 
the immigrants on first arrival are so powerful as to be almost 
impossible to overcome. Another illustration of this is shown 
in the fact that the Stepney Jewish School planted outside the 
" congested districts " was attended in 1893 by. 871 Jews, of 
whom, however, only 33 Vvere bom abroad, and only 100 others 
had foreign-bom fathers. The tendency towards dispersion 
both east and west appears mainly to begin with the second 
generation, after the Free School and other schools of White- 
chapel and the neighbourhood have done their work. 

The dispersal of the refugees is only a secondary object of the 
Information and Location Bureau of the Russo- Jewish Com- 
mittee, the main aim of which is the placing of refugees in 
situations. This aspect of its work can best be dealt with after 
considering the general industrial position of the immigrants 
and their concentration in special trades. 

(b.) — Concentration in Special Trades, — No less prominent 
a characteristic than the local congestion of the fqreign 
Jewish community in East London is its industrial conges- 
tion. Not only do the immigrants confine themselves to 
special districts, but they flow (mainly) into a certain group 
of trades. It has been pointed out above that these two ten- 
dencies re-act on each other, — the necessity for pursuing certain 
highly localised trades tends to keep the immigrants in certain 
districts, and their presence in large numbers in those localities 
tends to force them into those special trades. The character- 



* Beport of Rasso-Jewish Committee for 1892-8, p. 7, 
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istics of the trades chiefly affected — tailoring, boot, shoe, and 
slipper making, &c. — and the effects of immigrant labour thereon, 
are discussed in another section of this report. Like the local 
congestion, the concentration of the immigrants in a few crowded 
trades has been a matter which has caus^ anxiety to the leaders 
of the Jewish community, and it will be found below that their 
efforts, so far as they have had to do with the industrial condi- 
tion of the immigrant poor, have been directed to scatter them 
more widely among other tradca Before noticing these efforts we 
may remark (as before when dealing with local congestion) that 
the forces which tend towards concentration in a few trades of 
peculiar organisation and character are many and powerful, and 
that up to 1891 at all events the tendency was rather increasing 
than diminishing. Thus in 1881 nearly 48 per cent, of all 
" occupied*' Russians and Poles in England and Wales were 
returned as engaged in tailoring, boot and shoe making or 
cabinet making. In 1891 the corresponding percentage was 55. 

The foreign Jew on arrival in East London is ignorant of the 
English language and often ignorant of any trade. Even where 
he has practised a skilled trade in Russia, he finds English 
methods of production so different that he has usually to begin 
again at the bottom of the scale. It is difficult for him as an 
adult to jenter an organised trade as a learner, and he is not 
suited in physique and inclinations for a life of heavy outdoor 
labour. Moreover, if he could overcome all these obstacles and 
find a situation in an English factory or workshop or in some 
kind of outdoor work, he would find it very difficult to combine 
such labour with the due observance of the Jewish Sabbath and 
festivals. The Factory Acts make provision for Sunday work 
in the case of purely Jewish factories and workshops, but not 
in that of a few Jews working among a number of non-Jewish 
workmen, nor would it be profitable in the case of factories with 
steam power to k^p the machinery working on Sunday for the 
sake of a small proportion of the workpeople.* The result is 
to prevent foreign Jews from mixing with English workmen, 
especially in factories, and to confine them on first arrival to 
trades in which the employers are Jewish, and in which the 
organisation is such as to admit of the entrance of untrained 
adult workers. 

The practical outcome is that the immigrant Jew tends mainly 
to enter the small Jewish workshop producing certain cheap 



* Eyen in the Jewish tailoring trade, in which ** oat-work " i» meet prevalent, the 
ohsenrance of the Sahbath is said to be greatly interfered with hy the practice of the 
non-Jewish wholesale booses in requiring goods to be sent in at the end of the week. 
Until they are sent in thej are not paid for, and the small master having little or no 
capital cannot pay his employees until he has receired his money from the City 
house. Consequently even when the men do not work on Saturday they often have 
to go for their pay on that day, and on Friday evening are sometimes busy long 
after the Sabbath begins. The late Babbi of the Federation of Minor Synagogues, 
from whom the above facts are derived, and many others have made great efforts to 
maintain Sabbath observance in the tailoring trade by the formation of leagues both 
of employers and employed, but he finds the task an nphill one. 
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qualities of clothing, boots, or furniture. His chief alternative 
is independent work as a hawker or petty dealer. Even from 
the boot trade he now finds himself to a considerable extent 
excluded by the " indoor " arrangement described in another 
chapter, whereby work formerly done at home is now performed 
on the employers' premises, and he finds it difficult to learn the 
trade except in the shop of the small Jewish " chamber-master " 
or of the " out-worker " working in defiance of the general 
agreement in the trade. The stream of immigrants has, there- 
fore, been lately somewhat diverted from this trade, and those 
that still enter it do so under conditions which render them 
unpopular with the trade organisations by which the " indoor " 
system was inaugurated. 

The above causes which induce the inimigrants to work at home 
or in the small workshop rather than the factory are reinforced by 
one of their most characteristic tendencies, viz., the preference for 
a livelihood from petty profit to that derived from weekly wages. 
The foreign Jew is not by any means indisposed to handicraft, 
but he aspires from the first to become a small master, and he 
prefers a trade in which, owing to the smaliness of its scale and of 
the capital required for carrying it on, the chances are greatest 
of achieving this aim. No trade offers such chances in this 
respect as the cheap clothing industry, especially that form of it 
known as " out- work," in which, the material being supplied by 
the warehouse or large manufactory, the capital required by the 
small master is reduced to its lowest point. 

The foreign immigrants therefore tend naturally to gravitate 
towards the cheap clothing trades, and they are for several 
reasons especially fitted to pursue them with success. Thus, for 
example, the clothing trades are very intermittent and irregular 
in character, and the London trade is exposed to the very keen 
and probably growing competition of the large provincial 
factories. Under these circumstances the Jew is fitted to 
survive, as compared with the Englishman,, by the extreme 
'' elasticity " or indefiniteness of his standard of comfort. 

This quality is the economic aspect of that persistence and 
pliancy under difficulties of environment which have always 
characterised the Jews.* The most noticeable point about 
the earnings of the Jewish workman is not their meagreness 
or their magnitude, but their extraordinary range. He passes 
from low wages to high and (if necessary) back to low 
without the disturbance and possible demoralisation which 
are so often the result of such changes on his neighbours. 
Under such circumstances the irregularity of the clothing 
trades has less terror for him than for them, and he cheer- 
fully meets a depression by a lowering of piece-rates, when 

* It must be understood that no opinion is expressed on the controversy as to 
how far such characteristics are really racial and how far they are the product of 
social circumstances. (See Jacob's " Racial Characteristics of the Jews,*' Anthropo- 
logical Journal, Vol. XV., p. 23.) 
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the English trade unionist would starve in the effort to 
maintain the " statement " intact. Moreover, the immigrant 
Jew shows more resource than the English workman in the 
organisation of the enforced leisure due to seasonal changes of 
trade. Perhaps he turns to another branch of industry. The 
slipper maker in spring takes to lasting or finishing, the tailor in 
the autumn becomes a hawker, perhaps with the aid of a grant 
for stock from the Jewish Board of Guardians (which he regards 
like any other legitimate source of gain, and by which therefore 
he is not easily " pauperised '*).* Or if such material resources 
fail him, he will often occupy the spare time left him by the slack- 
ness of his trade in the study or discussion of the Talmud or other 
Jewish literature. In the immediate neighbourhood of Booth 
Street buildings in Whitechapel (the block of dwellings which 
more perhaps than any others is occupied by foreign " greeners " 
on their first arrival) is a " chevra " or Jews' club and " minor 
synagogue," which is the resort of Russian and Polish Jews, and, 
unlike most of the " chevras," is open every day. The dwell- 
ings are in the heart of the tailoring trade, and the neighbour- 
ing buildings are honeycombed with small Jewish workshops. 
In the slack times of the clothing trades this " chevra " may be 
found crowded with the poorest foreign Jews, eagerly intent on 
the discussion of the Talmud, which is read and expounded 
from a raised desk in the middle of the room by one of them- 
selves. This double life of the Jew, the concentration of half 
his thoughts on material gain and the other half on his race, its 
history, and its literature, must be understood in order to grasp 
the position he takes in the industrial world. He is thus 
enabled to survive and find an interest in life under conditioDs 
which, to an English workman, would be intolerable, while the 
continual study through many generations of the casuistry of 
the rabbinical law, in the opinion of those who are entitled to 
speak with the greatest authority on such a subject, has been 
no mean instrument in sharpening those faculties which make him 
so formidable a competitor in industry. The English skilled 
workman often finds in his trade union, with its ideals of the 
amelioration of the conditions of labour, the satisfaction for a 
great part of his social and even religious instincts. With the 
foreign Jew, the two sides of life are kept more apart — in 
industry lie is a purely " economic " competitor, while his " com- 
munistic ^ feelings run into the channel of race patriotism rather 
than of trade organisation. 

The foreign Jew is, therefore, not popular as a workman 
among English workmen. He is thought (not without some 
reason) to have no feeling of the dignity of his trade, to care little 
for the general standard of its organisation, and to evade any 
agreements generally arrived at for its improvement. 

The fact is that to this class of immigrant the very conception 
of a " standard " wage is wanting. It corresponds to no clearly 



* See pp. 50 and;58. 
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fcnrmed idea of a definite standard of comfort or sabsistenee. 
" As much as can be got " is the only formula which would 
express the notion of the Russian Jew as to the ** certain amount 
" of the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life " which 
are embodied in the so-called " standard of comfort " of various 
classes of labourers. The newly arrived " greeners " vrill work 
cheerfully for the first few months for the barest subsistence ; 
in some cases close observers are of opinion that they work at 
first considerably below subsistence point, with the I'esult of 
permanently reducing their mental and physical powers. They 
will do tins, not only because they cannot protect themselves 
or even because of the extreme pressure of competition, but 
because while learning a trade they must be content with the 
wages of learners. As soon as a chance of improvement is seen 
it is eagerly grasped, and the same individual, within the space 
of a few years, may excite the hostility of his English neighbours 
for his " pauperism " and their indignation for his wealth. " A 
" foreign Jew is always either a sweatee or a sweater " was the 
form in which this quality was described by an oflScial of a 
Union connected with one of the trades into which the immi- 
grants flow, and who was consulted during the course of this 
inquiry, and though the statement is too sweeping, there is some 
foundation for the idea which he sought to convey. 

It is now easy to understand how it comes about that foreign 
Jews tend to be concentrated in certain special trades, and how 
their presence in these trades (however little they may interfere 
directly with English labour) is sometimes resented by English 
workmen. It is also not difficult to account for the apparently 
contradictory accounts which are given by diflFerent observers 
of their industrial condition. To the obsen^er who meets the 
vessels in which they arrive, travel stained, with no money and 
no knowledge of a trade, they appear as " paupers " likely to 
become a public burden ; to those who see the " greeners," 
working early and late for the barest subsistence while learning 
the inidiments of a trade, they are the helpless victims of the 
" sweater " ; to those who watch the growth of the Jewish trades, 
they are a persistent and tenacious race which can thrive while 
others cannot live — not " paupers," but the cause of pauperism 
in others. None of these views represent the complete truth ; 
but it is easy to understand how each of them has arisen and 
has found its adherents. 

We may now turn from the description of the industrial 
congestion of the foreign Jews to the eflbrts made to counteract 
the tendency. The first place must be given to the Apprenticing 
Department of the Jewish Board of Guardians, which ap- 
prentices about 100 boys and a few girls every year to various 
trades.* In choosing the trades, the desirability of dispersion 

* There is also a workroom where 40 or 50 girls or women are taught needle- 
work, &c. 
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over a large number of industries is especially kept in view. 
The result is seen in the list of 02 trades in which the appren- 
tices were employed at the end of 1893, which is printed in full 
on pp. 142 and 143. 

During 1893, 126 boys and 5 girls were apprenticed to 53 
different trades. The Board also may exercise some degree of 
control over the trades entered by applicants for business loans 
or grants for stock. Except in these respects, and in the promo- 
tion of attendance at technical chisses by the apprentices, the 
Jewish Board of Guardians does not directly touch the industrial 
life of the Jewish community. 

The teclmical classes such as those connected with the Jews* 
Free School and the Stepney Jewish School are also to be noted 
as an attempt to divert the stream of children from exclusively 
flowing into particular trades. 

The RuBSO- Jewish Committee, as noted above, has established 
a " bureau " with the object of finding situations for a cei-tam 
proportion of the Russian refugees who apply for assistance. 
The aim is to overcome in this way the initial difficulty of 
obtaining work offered by ignorance of the English language, 
and sometimes of a trade. The placing of applicajits is not done 
through establishing a labour registry to which employers 
apply, but by personal canvass of employers by the secretary, 
aided, where necessary, by the payment of a small premium to 
compensate the employer for teaching the immigrant his trade. 

This experiment, of the results of which " it is too early to 
speak confidently,"* has been looked upon with considerable 
misgiving amotig some of the leaders of the Jewish community.f 
At present its operations are on a limited scale and cannot 
appreciably affect either the labour market or the condition of 
the mass of immigrants. During the first seven months in 
1893, 69 situations were found by the bureau for 58 persons. 
In 24 cases the situations were refused either at once or after a 
short trial. In 26 cases the results are stated to have been 
apparently successful, the persons lemaining in the same 
situations and earning a fair living. A list of the 26 cases 
stated to have been successfully dealt with by the bureau is 
printed in the last report of the Russo-Jewish Committee.* Out 
of 34 individuals placed in work, 9 have been placed in some 
department of the boot and slipper trade, 7 in the skin and hide 
industry, 4 in tailoring, 6 in other branches of the clothing 
trades, 2 set up as hawkers and dealers, and the remaining 6 
placed in various miscellaneous industries. 

The questions discussed above — of language, of locality, and 
of trades — are perhaps the three most important points to be 
considered in connection with the problem of the " assimilation " 
of the foreign immigrants to their surroundings. 



* Report of Russo-Jewish Committee for 1892-93. 

t See Reports of Jewish Board of Guardians for 1892 and 1893. 
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Ah regards aasimilation of customs and ideas there is a pro- 
ceas continually going on — too fast for some of the stricter of 
the community — ^by which the newcomers absorb the ideas 
and learn to imitate the practices of Western Europe. The 
sudden change from despotic rule and police surveillance to the 
complete liberty of this country produces in some cases a com- 
plete and violent break up of social and religious ideas. Apart 
from such cases, which are comparatively few, the process of 
assimilation goes on gradually — slowly with the adults, much 
faster with the children — until it reaches or may even pass the 
limits prescribed by the customs and observances of the Jewish 
community as such. The children of the rawest " greener " are 
often as English as the oldest established native Jew. 

(iv.)—" Pauperism " and the Jewish Relief 

Organisations. 

In the above sketch of some of the influences at work in the 
East London Jewish community incidental reference has been 
made to certain departments of the work uf the Jewish Board 
of Guardians and the Russo-Jewish Committee. It is now 
desirable to describe more fully the work of these organisations, 
in relation to the relief of distress among the Jewish p»')or. 
This is the more necessary in view of the common practice of 
loosely applying the term " paupers " to the immigrant Jews, 
and of treating the great Jewish relief organisation as though 
it were in fact as in name merely a Board of Guardians. 

As a matter of fact, very few foreign Jews come upon the 
rates for relief. In Whitechapel, in the last week of March 
1894, 9 Russian and Polish Jews were in the workhouse, 9 in 
the infirmary, and 6 in receipt of medical relief only. In St. 
George's-in-the-Eiast, in the same week, 4 Russian and Polish 
Jews were in the workhouse, and 19 in receipt of medical relief 
only. In Mile End Old Town in the same week there were 2 
Russian Jews in the workhouse and about nine Russian and 
Polish Jews in receipt of medical relief. 

The above numbers are trifling if we take into account the 
total number of foreijs^ Jews and the volume of pauperism 
in these districts. During the whole of 1893, 5,240 persons* 
were admitted to the Whitechapel workhouse, of whom 40 
were of Russian or Polish nationality ; 5,864 were admitted to 
the infirmary, of whom 59 were Russians and Poles. Thus 
while forming 18 per cent, of the population of Whitechapel, 
the Russians and Poles contribute less than 1 per cent, of the 
pauperism. 

In the strict legal sense of the term, therefore, hardly any of 
the alien Jews are " paupers." The reason is not the absence 
of distress, nor yet (entirely) the reluctance of the immigrants 

* The namber giren refen to admissions^ not to separate indiTiduaU. 
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to avail themselves of rate aid, but the fact tliat Jewish poverty 
is effectually relieved in a more eligible way by voluntary 
Jewish organisations. The Jew is reluctant to enter the work- 
house, partly owing to the importance attached (especially by 
foreign Jews) to ceremonial observances, special food or methods 
of preparing it, and other matters of the kind.* This objec- 
tion is one which appeals strongly to the charitable rich in 
the Jewish community, with whom the assistance of the 
poor is a religious duty, and the result in the past was the 
multiplication of overlapping agencies for the distribution of 
relief which led to much demoralisation. It was as an attempt 
to organise the distribution of relief to the Jews on better prin- 
ciples that the Jewish Board of Guardians was formed in 1859 
by the three city " Ashkenazite "f congregations. 

In addition to the industrial functions of the Board already 
alluded to, and its sanitary work mentioned below, the Board 
as a relief agency is compelled from the nature of the case to 
combine two functions which it is usually the aim of adminis- 
trators of the poor law and of charitable funds to keep as far as 
possible distinct, viz., the permanent assistance of " helpable " 
cases and the relief of destitution as such« The latter function 
is that of the poor law, the former is that undertaken by the 
Charity Organisation Society and kindred voluntary institu- 
tions, which can sift their applicants and refer those whom they 
see no chance of permanently benefiting to the relief provided 
by the rates. 

The Jewish Board of Guardians has to provide by the same 
machinery for both classes of cases. It does not make mere 
destitution its test, but it cannot reject, as a rule, the destitute 
or the improvident, since (granting the validity of the objection 
to the workhouse) there is no poor law to fall back upon. 
Moreover, the Jewish Board of Guardians in its dealings with 
" paupers " acts entirely as an outdoor relief agency, and 
employs no labour tests. J 

The more elaborate of the application forms used by the 
Board are almost exactly reproduced from the case papers of the 
Charity Organisation Society. The degree, however, to which 
verification is carried in ordinary cases is naturally much less 
than is possible in the case of a society dealing with a much 

* The Whitechapel Guardians have taken steps to meet the difficulty hy pro- 
Tiding special food, &c. for Jewish inmates. This has not, however, led to any 
great number of foreign Jews applying for admission. 

t I.e. The Jews coming from Central and North-Eastem Europe, who form nine- 
tentbs or more of the whole Jewish body in England. The Spanish or Portugaese 
Jews have a small Board of Guardians of their own, but its work has no relation to 
the influx. 

X A special sub-committee appointed during 1892 to consider the advisability 
of opening a wood-cutting yard for the purpose of a labour test, reported against 
the proposal on certain grounds, some of which illustrate the extent to which the 
policy of the Board is influenced by the possibility of attracting immigrants (p. 13, 
Report 1892). 
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smaller number of cases, while the rota system makes continuity 
of treatment more diflBcult. 

Inquiries are made by paid investigators and voluntary visi- 
tors, and on their reports the cases are decided by the members 
of the committee sitting in rotation. 

The following statistics as to the cases dealt with in recent 
years are based on the annual reports of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians. During 1893, 4,881 individual cases were relieved,* 
of whom 2,543 were foreigners who had been in England less 
than seven years, 1,886 foreigners who had been here over seven 
years, and 452 were natives of the United Kingdom. The 4,881 
cases comprised 18,852 individuals (including 10,833 dependent 
children) ; 1,826, or 37 per cent., of the cases were new, the 
remaining 3,055, or 63 per cent., having been relieved in the 
previous or prior years. In addition to the above, 297 cases 
were investigated and refused relief in 1893. 

The following table gives a classification of the cases relieved 
during the last five years, according to nationality : — 





1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 




(i.) Natiyes of United Kingdom 


455 


419 


451 


448 


452 


(ii.) Foreigners resident more than seven 
years in the United Kingdom : 
Russians and Poles 
Gkrmans - - - - 
Dutch . , - - 
Others . - - - 


822 

83 

275 

17 


821 

118 

244 

9 


914 

121 

267 

16 


1,008 

124 

351 

15 


1,444 

163 

271 

8 


Total 


1,197 


1,192 


1,318 


1,498 


1,886 


(iii.) Foreigners resident less than seven 
years in the United Kingdom : 
Russians and Poles 
Grermans - - - - 
Dutch - - - - 
Others - . - - 


1,096 

146 

16 

70 


1,483 

183 

86 

38 


2,462 

150 

53 

40 


2,137 

146 

61 

28 


2,242 

205 

63 

S3 


Total 


1,828 


1,740 


2,705 


2,867 


2,543 


Grand total 


2,980 


3,351 


4,474 


4,313 


4,881 



This table makes it clear that the overwhelming majority of 
foreign Jews who are relieved by the Board of Guardians (viz., 
3,686 out of 4,429 in 1893) are natives of Russia and Poland. 
Of the 1,826 new cases which were relieved in 1893, 1,404 were 
Russians and Poles. 

The table also shows that^ roughly, one half of those relieved 
in the year had been resident in the country less than seven 
years. The only figures available showing the proportion of 

* Excluding the work of the Loan, Industrial, and Sanitary Departments. Also 
excluding the Russian Conjoint Committee work, for which see p. 51. 
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persons relieved during the same year in which they arrived in 
the country apply solely to the new cases, which may be classi- 
fied as follows : — 




Foreigners arrived during the year 
Foreigners arrived before the year bat 

resident less than seven years. 
Foreigners resident over seven years 
Natives . - - - - 


270 
850 

118 
86 


328 
1,435 

231 
103 


141 
1,071 

234 
81 


245 
1,121 

343 

117 


Total new cases - 

• 


1,319 


2,092 


1,527 1 1,826 



The rule of the Jewish Board of Guardians not to relieve 
persons who have been less than six months in the country, 
accounts for the small numbers who appear from the above 
table to have been relieved during the year of arrival. 

The stated occupations of the persons in receipt of '* ordinary 
i-elief" set out in the following table, are based on more 
detailed figures published by the Jewish Board of Guardians. 

Table showing the Occupations of the Ordinary Recipients 
of Relief from the Jewish Board of Guardians in the 
Six Years 1888-93. 



Occupations. 



No. of Recipients of Relief in 



1888. 



1889. 



1890. 



1891. 



1892. 



1893. 



Building trades - - - 

Kufirincering and metal trades 
Clothing trades : — 

Boot finishers and riyetters 
Boot lasters 

Other boot and shoe trades 
Slipper makers and sellers - 
Tiulors and tailoressea* 
Cap makers . - - 

Furriers . - - - 

Dress, millinery and mantle makers 
Other clothing trades 
Cabinet makers, &c. ^- - - 

Bakers, confectioners, &c. 
Butchers - - - - 

Retail tradesmen . - - 

Hawkers, rag sorters, &c. 
Cigar makers - - - - 

Stick and umbrella makers 
Domestic servants, waiters, &c. 
Miscellaneous skilled occupations 
Others - - - - 

Unspecified - - - - 



137 
14 

217 

2 

53 

62 

G76 

31 

49 

14 

35 

43 

21 

16 

238 

228 

132 

31 

65 

30 

74 

513 



Total ordinary recipients of relief 2,681 



121 


115 


131 


134 


112 


10 


17 


19 


23 


15 


169 


190 


205 


205 


271 


21 


22 


41 


33 


41 


61 


64 


85 


85 


85 


59 


85 


132 


143 


171 


580 


666 


904 


921 


1,070 


37 


31 


47 


51 


54 


48 


52 


68 


62 


50 


U 


11 


17 


23 


13 


29 


34 


40 


60 


55 


25 


44 


95 


85 


95 


18 


23 


40 


48 


58 


13 


8 


17 


17 


17 


237 


160 


207 


194 


239 


189 


245 


316 


327 


366 


115 


129 


140 


146 


162 


24 


30 


27 


41 


39 


58 


79 


90 


92 


106 


23 


29 


41 


49 


48 


69 


74 


92 


95 


62 


764 


433 


511 


777 


814 


2,681 


2,541 


3,265 

1 


3,611 


3,943 



* Including " machinists," some of whom may be machinists in the boot or other 
trades. 
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The greater part of the " unspecified " are stated to be widows 
or old men. 

It will be seen from this table that the trades which contribute 
most largely to the number of applicants are tailors and 
tailoresses* (1,070) ; boot, shoe, and slipper makers (568), and 
hawkers, rag-sorters, &e. (866) ; which among them contributed 
over 64 per cent, of the total number whose occupations were 
ascertained. In the previous year the same trades contributed 
slightly over 60 per cent, of the cases. 

Turning from the nationality and occupations of the applicants 
to the causes which induce them to apply for relief, we have the 
following classification : — 





1892. 


1893. 


Classification of Cases. 


Cases 
Relieved. 


Dependent 

Wives and 

Children. 


Cases 
Relieved. 


Dependent 

Wives and 

Children. 


(i.) Permanently helpless cases - 

(ii.) Widows - - . 

(iii.) Wives in distress through 
crime or misfortune of 
husband : — 

(a.) Husband in gaol - 
(6.) Husband in Junutic 

asylum - 
(c.) Deserted by husband 

(iv.) Unmarried women - 

(v.) Orphans and deserted children, 
and cases of illegitimacy - 


46 
543 

8 

7 
353 

85 
20 


66 
973 

28 

14 
903 

41 


86 
577 

11 

10 
346 

70 
19 


59 
808 

15 

26 
854 

43 


Total of classes I.- V. 


1,062 


2,025 


1,069 


1,805 


(vi.) Assisted to emigrate only 

(vii.) Women assisted only to join 
husbands or to return to 
native country 


376 
75 


151 
141 


548 
171 


409 
284 


Total of classes VI. and VII. 


451 


292 


719 


693 


(viii.) General body of cases not 
included in the above, and 
having an adult male as 
head of family - 


2,800 


10,171 


8,093 


11,473 


Grand total of cases - 


4,813 • 


12,488 
10\ 


4,881 


13,971 




^ - V 

16,1 


18,852 



* Including 105 " machinists " some of whom may be machinists in the boot or 
other trades. 
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The character of the relief given to various classes of cases 
may be thus claasified for the year 1 893 : — 



Number 
of Cases. 



Amount of 
Relief per 







v. 


/s»o«. 


• 


Ql.) Gases of emigration which have not received any 
other relief - - - - - 


719 


1 


s. 
13 


11 


(2.) Persons who have received special relief only, 
i.e., assistance in confinement or monming, 
medical stimulants, surgical instruments, &c., 
hut who have not applied for any other relief - 


436 





l(> 


5 


(3.) Persons assisted with tools or money to start 
business - - - - - 


694 


3 


2 


H 


(4.) Ordinary recurrent cases (including such as also 
received special relief or reUef for business 
purposes) . - - - - 


2,813 


2 


5 


8i 


(5.) Fixed allowances . - . - 


219 

i 


12 


IS 


11 


Grand total of cases ... 


1 

; 4,881 





The recurrent cases were relieved partly in money and partly 
by tickets for necessaries of life, the total amount so expended 
in 1893 being 6,41Gi. 

During 1893 219 cases were relieved by " fixed allowances " 
(i.e., weekly allowances of a fixed amount, but subject to 
periodical reviwon) amounting on an average, to about 121. 14js. 
a year each. All of these recipients had. resided over seven 
years in the country, imd 88 of tliem were natives by birth. 
244 cases were assisted by " periodical allowances " (i.e., weekly 
allowances of a certain amount for a certain definite ])eriod). 
Taking the cases assisted by " fixed " and ** periodical " allow- 
ances together we find that in 53 out of the total 463 cases, the 
allowance was of the nature of an old-age pension, in 125 it was 
given on account of illness ; 181 recipients were widows, 65 
deserted children or oi*phans, 7 deserted wives, 9 wives whose 
husbands were in lunatic asylums, and 23 single women. 

A most important part of the Board's operations, and one of 
the most interesting from the point of view of this inquiry, 
consists in emigrating pei-sons, either by helping them to proceed 
to America, the Cape or Australia, or by sending them back to 
the Continent. 

The following table shows the number of cases dealt with in 
this way in the last few years : — 
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(1.) Emigrated. 





To United 
States. 


To 
Cape. 


To Aus- 
tralia. 


Returned to 
Continent. 


Total 




Cases. 


1887 - 

1888 - 

1889 - 

1890 - 

1891 - 

1892 - 

1893 - - 


215 
317 
143 
144 
344 
138 
267 


2 

I 

8 

12 

2 

10 

14 


14 
18 
36 
19 
11 
8 
21 


305 
340 
234 
418 
662 
330 
419 


536 
676 
421 
593 
1,019 
486 
721 


Total for 7 year* - 


1,568 


49 


127 


2,708 


4,452 


Yearly average 


224 


7 


18 


387 


636 



(2.) Migrated to otJter parts of Oreat Britain, 

1887 - - - - - 32 

1888 - - - - - 25 

1889 - - - - - 20 

1890 . - - - - 28 

1891 . - - . - - 24 

1892 - - . - - 34 . 

1893 - - - - - 38 

The total number of cases thus removed from London by 
emigration or migration during the last seven years was 4,G53, 
[giving a yearly average of 665. 

The cases included 8,430 individuals, or a yearly average of 
1,204. 

Large as this number is it would be greatly increased if we 
added the individuals annualiy assisted to emigrate by the 
" Conjoint Committee of the Jewish Board of Guardians and the 
RussoJewish Committee." The average for the years 1887- 
1893 of the number of persons helped onwards or to return to 
the Continent by this committee was 628. During the year 
1893 this number was 1,182, or, including 24 persons migrated 
to the provinces, 1,206. Thus during 1893 the total number of 
individiuils forwarded, returned, or migrated by the two 
figencies was 2,738, almost the whole of whom were foreigners.* 

Besides assisting emigration, the Board takes such steps as it 
can from time to time to stem the tide of immigration by causing 
paragraphs describing the overcrowded state of the British 
labour market to be inserted in Russian and other foreign papers 
which circulate among foreign Jews. 

It should be added that the emigiation operations of the 
Board are stated to have lately been rendered more costly by 
the rise of fares which has taken place to the United States, 
owing to the restrictions there imposed. 



* There is also a Jewish Emigration Society which annually sends away from 
200 to 300 persons. 
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liusso-Jewish Gainmlttee, — It is unnecessary to describe in 
detail the relief operations of the Russo-Jewish Committee. 
Though the money is drawn from specially collected funds the 
administratioFi of the relief is entrusted to a conjoint committee of 
the Russian Committee and the Jewish Board of Guardians. The 
staff of visitore employed is now the same, the cases are dealt 
with in the offices of the Board of Guardians, and the principles 
of administration do not materially differ from those of the 
Board itself, except for the fact that the benefit of the fund is 
confined to cases of " persecuted " Russian Jews, that the six 
months* residential qualification is not required, and that the 
committee employ from time to time the machinery of the 
" Information and Location Bureau " as a labour test or as a 
means of placing applicants in situations. 

Among "persecuted refugees" are usually included persons 
compelled to leave their homes in Russia by the Administration, 
either because they had been living in a part of Russia outside 
the " Pale," to which all Jews except those possessing certain 
qualifications are confined, or because within the Pale they had 
been living in villages, from which since the May laws Jews 
have been excluded. These laws were not at once stringently 
enforced in all districts, so . that many Jews continued to live for 
some time without interference in districts or villages, in which 
they were not legally entitled to reside. In 1891 the stringency 
with which the laws were enforced was considerably increased, 
with the result of expelling large numbers of Jews from places 
where they had long resided. In some cases Jews migrating 
from Russia to avoid conscription or even as deserters from the 
army are treated as " persecuted cases " by the Russo-Jewish 
Committee, it being stated that the conscription is made to press 
with undue severity on the Jews in Russia. 

The total number of cases dealt with in 1893 was 1,409 (3,984 
individuals) compared with 1,697 in 1892 (4,450 individuals). 
The total outlay of the Committee in 1893 was 5,781i. 

Of the 1,409 cases, 1,155, representing 2,649 individuals, were 
new, and 254, representing 1,335 individuals, were old cases 
which re-presented themselves. 294 cases (740 individuals) 
were emigrated, 297 cases (442 individuals) were returned to 
their homes on the continent, 7 cases (24 individuals), were 
migrated to other places in the United Kingdom ; 604 cases 
(2,262 individuals) remained in London, and were relieved, and 
the remaining 207 cases (516 individuals) were remanded or 
refused. 

Caitse^ of Distress and Destitution. — The causes of distress 
among the ordinary " recurrent " cases are not analysed in detail 
in the annual reports of the Jewish Board of Guardians, but 
the examination of the records of a certain proportion of cases 
visited by one of the Board's visitors leads to the conclusion 
that the most prevalent causes of application for relief are 
sickness, or inability to make a livelihood either on account 
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of low wages or of slackness of employment. The diffi- 
culty which the petty dealer or hawker finds in making a 
living by selling to people nearly as poor as himself, supplies an 
important cause of poverty, as is not unnatural when it is 
remembered that large numbers of Jewish tailors, bootmakers, 
and others look to hawking as a resource in the slack seasons of 
their own trades. This tendency may perhaps to some extent 
be encouraged by the grants made for stock to enable applicants 
whether belonging to other trades or not to try their fortune as 
hawkers. If this mode of relief does not fail with the poor Jew 
as it has usually failed with the English poor,* this fact is itself 
evidence of the differences in the nature of the problem of Jewish 
as compared with ordinary poverty, to which further attention is 
called below. 

Another cause of distress which appears very frequently, owing 
to the special circumstances of an immigrant* and transmigrant 
population, is wife desertion. The husband goes on to America 
or elsewhere promising to send for his family, and in some cases 
is not heard of agjiin, the wife and family being thus left destitute. 

Gambling appears to be a well marked cause of Jewish 
destitution, but the two most prominent and incurable defects 
which lead to English pauperism, viz., drink and laziness, appear 
almost absent in the case of the Jews. The most difficult 
of all the cases with which the Russian Committee has to 
deal are said to be those of professional or business men, who 
have been forced to leave Russia, who can find no opening for 
their talents in this country, and who are too old to learn another 
occupation. 

Cost of Jewish Relief, — The total net expenditure of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians and the Russian Conjoint Committee 
during 1893 on the relief and assistance of the Jewish poor was 
roughly 26,000i. This includes current office and administrative 
expenses, and such items of the expenditure of the Loan, In- 
dustrial, Sanitary and other Committees (not directly engaged in 
relief operations), as are not repayable, but excludes loans, fee, 
which are recoverable. It includes expenditure on emigration, 
and an amount of nearly 3,500i. disbursed by the Board of 
Guardians in relief to special cases on account of private in- 
dividuals. Taking the number of the Jewish population of 
London as 80,000t (a rough estimate which is probably as close 
as can be made on the very imperfect data available), this would 
give a payment of about 68. 6d, per head per annum. If the 
expenditure on administration, emigration, and other items not 
of the nature of relief be deducted the amount expended on relief 
by the two organisations appears to have been about 18,000/., or 
about 48. 6d, per head of the Jewish population of London. 
This estimate is of course only approximate. 
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In London, the total amount expended in 1891-2 on poor 
relief, including maintenance of in-door paupers, out-door relief, 
maintenance of lunatics, cost of administration, medical relief, 
and all other expenses, excepi repayment of loan^, was 2,849,372i., 
or over lis. per head of the population. If we de luct fro'u this 
the cost of administration, interest on loans, maintenance of 
lunatics, and all other expenses, except in-door, out-door, and 
medical relief, we find that the total so expended in 1891-2 
was 1,011,399?., or 4.s. lOrf. per head of the population — very 
nearly the same figure as that representing the expenditure of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians and the Russian Committee on 
the relief of the Jewish poor. Considering the poverty of the 
greater part of the Jews living in London, the above figures 
certainly do not support the idea of any exceptional degree of 
dependence on public funds on the part of the Jewish com- 
munity, even if ajl the amount expended in relief by the 
Jewish organisations be considered as equivalent to poor relief, 
while on the other hand no account is taken of the large ex- 
penditure on the relief of the non-Jewish poor by non-official 
charitable agencies. 

" Pattperiarri" among the Ivimigrants, --The question remains 
How far ought the recipients of relief from the Jewish agencies 
described above to be described as " paupers ** ? In the strict 
legal sense not at all, since they are not a charge on the rates. 
But the question may be pushed further. How far do they show 
the characteristics which in the British poor are usually regarded 
as the marks of " pauperism," considered as denoting a defect of 
character rather than a particular legal status ? 

The answer (so far as any answer can be given to so speculative 
a question) apriears to be that they show^ some of these marks, 
but not all. So far as to be " pauperised " means to acquire the 
habit of coming for assistance as often as possible, a considerable 
section of the East London Jewish poor are pauperised. They 
have hardly their full share of the feeling which makes the 
independent poor dread and avoid the receipt of public charity 
and relief. Partly it may be that they regard themselves as 
having the right to assistance from their richer co-religionists 
whom they arc helping to discharge their duty by receiving 
their alms. Partly it may be that the relief given cairies with it 
no civil disabilities, and is given in an acceptable form. But 
the fact remains that a large section of the East End Jews are 
willing to have recourse to the relief given by the Jewish relief 
organisations, that many of them apply again and again as often 
as they are allowed by the Board to do so,* and that they some- 

* As regards the proportion of " chronic *' cases the following figures, published 
by the Jewish Board of Guardians are of interest : — In 1893 out of 4,881 cases relieved 
1,826 were new applications, leaving 3,055 cases which had been dealt with in the 
previous or prior years. Of the latter number 2,558 had been relieved in the previous 
year. During 1893 the average number of times on which the same case received 
relief was 6*5 or eliminating the recipients of fixed allowances and those assisted to 
emigrate only, 5*3, compared with 4*6 in 1892, 4*5 in 1891, and 4*2 in 1890. The 
Jewish Board of Guardians and the Conjoint Committee regard it as a great object 
to be kept in mind in giving relief to diminish the frequency of application. 
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times continue their applications after they are well rcmoveil 
from all fear of want. As an example of this may be quoted the* 
case of a man who came to England with a wife, married son 
(with wife and baby), and two unmarried children. They were 
Russian refugees and applied for aid to the Russian Committee. 
Places we^ e found through the " Bureau " for the two sons who 
were taught a tiade, and the family was helped in other ways. 
A short time ago the man applied for relief. He acknowledged 
on being questioned an income amounting for the whole fiimily 
to 21. 28. Od, a week. On being asked what he \^anted he 
replied merely "Help.'* Needless to ^ay he was unsuccessful. 
Again one of the most prominent classes of frequently recurrent 
cases is that of hawkers who replenish their stpek out of grants 
or loans, and then after exhausting it apply again. 

The idea, however, implied by the use of the term *' pau- 
perised" usually includes not only the disposition to apply 
persistently for relief, but the relaxation of individual energy 
and the gradual deterioration of character which is producerl 
by the habit of relying upon assistance from others. From this 
last-mentioned characteristic of the " pauper," the foreign Jew 
appears, on the whole, to be freer than the English poor. He 
will take what help he can get, but he does not therefore neces- 
sarily slacken in his pursuit of gain. Perhaps this fact, as well 
as that mentioned before, are both to be explained by the 
" elasticity " of the Jew's standard of comfort which is alluded 
to above. As the possession of sufficient wages does not always 
deter him from seeking further assistance, so the acceptance 
of assistance does not deter him from seeking his advantage by 
other means. In fact, the help given by the Jewish Board of- 
Guardians is often looked on simply as one out of many 
means by which the applicant can improve his position. There 
are, of course, many hopeless and helpless cases among the 
Jewish poor, but the impression left by the evidence is that the 
proportion of cases in which they lose their power of self-help 
when they accept the Board s assistance is smaller among the 
Jewish than among the non-Jewish poor of East London. If 
this he true, the proportion of "pmper cases " among the Jews 
is, in this sense, below the average. 

It is of course to be remembered that the definition of 
" paupers " here adopted would, if similarly applied to the 
native poor, include not only those legally so called but a large 
number of the recipients of charitable assistance. 

It is doubtless the fact of the presence in the foreign Jewish 
population of the characteristics alluded to above, of tenacity 
of purpose and elasticity of standard, which makes possible 
without the risk of w holesale " pauperisation " the system of 
relief administered by the Jewish Board of Guardians, which, 
dealing with a congested and poverty-stricken population largely 
composed of immigrants acts as a purely " out-relief " Jigency 
without being able to fall back upon the workhouse test 
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It is not proper, in a report like this, to discuss the questions 
of policy and administration of relief which have lately aroused 
much interest and divergence of opinion among the leaders of 
the Jewish community. How far it is possible to replace 
" doles " by a more adequate system of treatment ; whether 
cases should be visited and ad\'ised, or left to shift for them- 
selves and to apply for help when forced to do so ; whether the 
Board should be regarded as a purely eleemosynary institution 
or whether its functions should have a wider scope — all these are 
questions on which there is difference of opinion. The proper 
treatment of ordinary " out-of-work " cases, is a question on 
which such differences are felt. There is no doubt that the policy 
of helping such cases, either by grants of money or food or by 
loans or grants to enable them to set up as hawkers may to 
some extent make more tolerable, and hence encourage, the irre- 
gularity of some of the " sweated " trades besides possibly 
acting as a rate in aid of wages. Another mode of treatment 
— by means of a " bureau " — has aroused divergence of opinion 
on different grounds. It is to be remarked that in the dis- 
cussion of questions of relief within the community, it is 
regarded as an axiom by all parties that nothing should be done 
which would encourage immigration. The recent influx has 
strained severely the resources of the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians, the last report of which speaks of its financial position 
as being extremely precarious. Under these circumstances the 
reduction of immigration is strongly desired by many of the 
Jewish community, and some would regard with equanimity or 
active approval any measure of legislative restriction (if such 
a measure could be devised) which would exclude the class of 
undesirable immigrants who, at present, are so heavy a tax on 
the resources of the Jewish organisations, and at the same time 
offer no obstacle to the free entrance of refugees fi-om political 
or religious persecution. Difliculty, however, is presented by 
the vagueness of the term " persecution " and by the fact 
that among the class of refugees who would still be admitted 
are to be found some of the most difficult of the " pauper " cases 
dealt witL 

(V.)— Sanitary Condition of the Immigrants. 

A question which may well be considered here, as closely 
connected with the habits, the local concentration, and the tmde 
congestion of the foreign Jewish population in this country, is 
that of the sanitary conditions imder which they live. There 
is no question that these conditions leave much to be desired. 
So much, however, has already been written on this subject in 
the reports of the Tx)rds' Committee on Sweating and elsewhere, 
that it is unnecessary to go over the ground again. It will 
therefore suffice to indicate briefly the results of the present 
inquiry with regard to the recent changes which have taken 
j^lace in this respect. 
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Inquiries have been made of the Medical Officers of Health 
in Whitechapel, Mile End Old Town, and St. George's-in-thc- 
East, with regard to the present sanitary condition of the 
dwellings and workshops occupied by foreign Jews in those 
districts compared both with their condition a few years ago, 
and with the state of the dwellings and workshops of the 
surrounding non-Jewish popnlatioo. Mr. Lakeman, H.M. 
Superintending Inspector of Workshops, and his staff of assis- 
tants, and the Medical Officers of Health of the London County 
Council, who have recently made inspections of selected work- 
shops, have also given valuable information with regard to the 
sanitary condition of East London workshops. 

Besides the evidence obtained from the above authorities, a 
large amount of valuable information with regard to the sanitary 
condition of Jewish dwellings is to be found in the recent reports 
of the Sanitary Committee of the Jewish Board of Guardians. 

The Russian and Polish immigrants come to Great Britain for 
the most part accustomed to a far lower standard of cleanliness 
than prevails among the majority of the inhabitants of this 
country. On arrival, after a long and tedious journey overland, 
they are probably seen at their worst, but in the opinion of the 
medical inspectors who were consulted at Gravesend, as well as 
of the Custom House officials who meet the vessels which bring 
alien Jews to London, there has been a marked improvement of 
late in the appearance of the immigrants on arrival. This im- 
provement is thought to date from the enforcement of medical 
inspection at the time of the prevalence of cholera in 1892-93, 
whicii (as described above) is still earned out in the port of 
London. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the overcrowding 
of workshops has been checked during the past year or two, 
though it still occura to a considerable extent. The medical 
officer in Whitechapel states that they do not there find over- 
crowding of workshops a very serious difficulty, the Jews and 
foreigners being more amenable to pressure than the English 
when they have learnt the requirements of the law. The report 
for 1893 of the medical officer in Mile End Old Town gives 
particulars of all workshops known to the local authority in the 
district. All these workshops were visited by sanitary inspectors, 
most of them at least twice during the year. On the whole, 362 
visits * were paid to 200 workshops, of which the majority were 
Jewish. On 22 occasions the workshop is stated to have been found 
overcrowded. The whole of these cases of overcrowding were in 
the western part of Mile End, which is affected by the influx. There 
is some difficulty in drawing inferences even from the results of 

* Besides 42 casen in which the workshop visited was found to be unoccupied. 
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two Visits, Since some of the trades (e.gr., slipper-making) in whicli 
overcrowding is complained of are of a seasonal character. That 
some improvement, however, has taken place is evident from the 
results of the recent inspection of selected workshops in Elast 
London by an officer appointed by the London County Council 
(under Sections 100 and 101 (1) of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891). The list of workshops to be visited was prepared by 
the Sanitary Committee of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and 
included only certain Jewish workshops which had recently 
come under observation, many of which were believed to be 
faulty in one or more respects. Of 110 East London workshops 
inspected during 1892, 55 were found to be overcrowded. Of 
these 55, 35 which showed the most glaring defects were re- 
inspected in April and May, 1893. In seven cases the rooms 
were found to be no longer used as work-rooms ; in 17 the 
overcrowding had been remedied, and in seven some attempt to 
remedy the evil had been !nade, but some degree of overcrowding 
was still present. In the remaining four ca^es (i.e., two in 
Whitechapel and two in St. George*s-in-the-East) the rooms 
were still overcrowded, but " there were no instances discovered 
" of such gross overcrowding as wa<* seen last December ; in 
*' fact, the masters of the workshops seem now to be alive to the 
** fact that there is a limit to the extent to which they may 
** crowd workers into the rooms."* 

Classifying the workshops originally inspected by trades we 
find that 99 tailoring workshops visited in East London and the 
Strand, 37 were found to allow less than 250 cubic feet for each 
person found employed at the time of inspection. Of these 
three provided less than 150 cubic feet. The average number of 
cubic feet per head in all the tailoring workshops was 324, and 
in the " overcrowded " shops (i.e,, those with less than 250 
cubic feet) 202. Of 12 boot and shoe workshops, no fewer 
than eight contained less than the " minimum " of 250 cubic feet, 
the average for the whole number of boot workshops being 235 
feet, and for the " overcrowded " workshops 175 feet. This 
evidence is very limited, but so far as it goes the state of over- 
crowding in the boot and shOe shops appears to be the worst. 

The Medical Officer of the London County Council is of 
opinion that overcrowding is far the most serious sanitary 
defect in the Jewish workshops. 

As regards the general cleanliness of workshops, the most 
complete statistical record for any single district is afforded by 
the tabular statement referred to above, of the results of the 
inspection in 1893 of the whole of the worksho[ s known to the 
local authority of Mile End. The 362 visits to workshops may 



♦ London County Council (Public Health Department) Report on Workshops, 
May 4th, 1833. 
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be clasaitied as follows according to the description given in the 
report : — 



ChiAS of WorkshupB. 



Described 
aa**Good." 



Described 
as "Dirty." 



Described 
as ** over- 
crowded."* 



Total. 



Tailoring - - - - 
ISoot, shoe and slipper making 
Cap making ... 
Dressmakers and milliners - 
Others .... 



Total 




271 

40 

7 

27 

17 



362 



In Whitechapel and St. George's-in-the-East there are too few 
English workshops to make any kind of comparison between 
them and Jewish workshops possible. In both districts, however, 
the medicfd officers state that the sanitary condition of Jewish 
workshops has improved since 1888 (when the inquiries of the 
Lords' Committee on Sweating were held), under ihe press' re of 
sanitary inspection. The bootmaking shops are stated to be the 
worst. Mr. Lakeman attributes this largely to the fact tliat in 
the boot trade so large a proportion of workshops do not contain 
any " protected persons " (i.e., women or young persons) and 
consequently escape the control of the factory and w )rkshop 
inspectors. Some particulars as to the sanitar}"^ condition of 
boot and shoe workshops visited in the course of this inquiry nvo 
given on pp. 171 to 181. On the whole the majority of t'^ose 
workshops visited seemed in fair stinitary condition, and some 
were very good. A certain proportion, however, were very bad, 
in some cases totally unfit for occupation. 

Turning from workshops to dwellings, a consensus of opinion 
is found that the rooms inhabited by the immigrants on their 
first arrival in London {e.g., in Booth Street Buildings) are very 
defective from a sanitary point of view. After some period of 
settlement, however, the immigrants tend to improve in these 
respects, and they then often pass on from Whitechapel or St. 
George's to Mile End or other parts of London, or elsewhere. Thus 
tlie congested districts of Whitechapel are to some extent only a 
temporary halting ground for the newly-arrived aliens, and the 
sanitary condition of their homes in these districts is to this 
extent typical of the condition of the foreign Jews at the time of 
their arrival in this country rather than after they have become 
" anglicised." The process of assimilation, however, frequently 
takes a long time. Little complaint is made of the sanitary 
condition of the homes of the old settled Jews. 

On this point the best detailed information is that published by 
the Sanitary Conmiittee of the Jewish Board of Guardians, by 



* Including cases of overcrowded and dirty workshops. 
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which a large number of the more defective dwellings are inspected. 
In 1893, 5,209 visits were paid by the oflScer of this committee to 
1,746 dwellings chiefly in Whitechapel, St. George s-in the-East, 
Mile End and Bethnal Green. Of these, 986 dwellings or consider- 
ably more than half were found to be below the standard of the 
local authority. In the gi'eat majority of Ciises the defects disco- 
vered were remedied during the year, but the report makes strong 
complaint of the condition of cei*tain blocks of tenement houses 
particularly Booth Street Buildings, \vhich house over 1,300 
persons, and (as stated above) are chiefly inhabited by newly- 
arrived immigrants. The report states that the owners of the 
greater part of this property cannot be induced " to take steps 
** adequate to secure that the premises shall be kept in something 
" like a decent and sanitary state." 

In spite of the unsatisfactory condition of certain spots like 
that alluded to above, there appears to be a consensus of opinion 
that on the whole the sanitary condition of the Jewish districts 
of East London has shown an improvement during the past five 
or six years. 



(vi.)— Condition as regards Crime. 

A census carried out for the purpose of this inquiry by the 
Home Office throughout all the local and convict prisons in 
England and Wales shows that on January 11th, 1894, there 
were 56 persons of Russian or Polish nationality in those prisons, 
viz., 13 in convict prisons, and 43 in local prisons. Of the 
latter, 4 were under remand or awaiting trial, leaving 39 under 
sentence, viz., 21 in London and 18 in the provinces. The degree 
of gravity of the offences may be gathered from the following 
analysis of the length of sentences in all cases in which sentences 
had been pronounced : — 





Provinces. 


London. 


Total. 




Penal servitude. — 10 years . - - 

7 yeara - - - 
5 years - _ - 
3 yean - - - 
Imprisonment. — 1 year or more 

6 months and under 1 year - 
3 months and under 6 months 
1 month and under H months - 
under 1 mouth 


1 
3 
6 
8 
1 
5 
5 
3* 

4t 


1 
5 
8 
3 
9 


1 
3 
6 
4 
6 
8 
8 
12 
4 


Total under sentence 


81 


21 


52 



Of the 56 persons in prison, 1 1 were charged with offences of 
violence and assault of various kinds, 8 with burglary, house- 



* In one case with alternative of aureties. 
f In three caftes with alternative of fine. 
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breaking &c., 3 with forgery, 1 with arson, 1 with abduction, 21 
with theft, fraud, or receiving stolen goods, 2 with offences con- 
nected with the coinage, and the remaining 9 with various minor 
offences. 

In order to make some kind of rough comparison between the 
extent of criminality of this class of immigrants, and that of the 
corresponding native population, it is necessary to compare 
tlie total numbef" in prison in a given locality with the number 
of the population from which they are drawn. For this purpose 
it is best to take London (or rather the area that commits 
prisoners to London prisons) as the area of comparison, since it 
is here that the majority of Russians and Poles are concentrated, 
and we are enabled to compare them with a large surrounding 
city population exposed to somewhat similar conditions as 
regards crime. Moreover, the statistics published by the Com- 
missioners of Prisons show that only 39 occupants of London 
prisons (or less than one per cent.) were under the age of 16 on 
March 31st, 1893.* The population therefore with which the 
number should be compared is not the total population of all 
ages, but the nimiber of persons over the age of (say) 1 6. This cor- 
rection is of importance in estimating the criminality of foreigners 
since these do not include their full proportion of children. Thus 
only slightly over 15 per cent, of the Russians and Poles in 
England and Wales are shown by the Census to be under the 
age of 15. Applying this percentage to London, we find that 
there were in 1891, 22,711 Russians and Russian Poles in 
London over the age of 15.t 21 were in prison at the beginning 
of 1894, giving a proportion of 1 in 1,081. 

Now, roughly speaking, the population over the age of 15 of 
the entire district from which prisoners are committed to London 
prisons is about 4,000,000. On an average 4,027 were in prison 
on any one day during 1893, giving a proportion of 1 in 993, 
a slightly greater proportion than in the case of the Russians 
and Poles. In this comparison no account has been taken of the 
fact that since 1891 the foreign Russian and Polish population 
of London has probably grown at a faster mte than the total 
population. 

Without laying too much stress on the actual figures (which 
in dealing with so small a number of Russian and Polish 
prisoners may possibly be somewhat misleading), it may be 
stated generally that the evidence shows that the amount of 
crime traceable to this class of immigrants is small in actual 
volume, and that its proportion to the numbers of the immi- 
grants is probably less rather than greater than the normal 



* sixteenth Report, part 1, p. 23. 

t There are also a small Dumber of Russians and Poles in the extra-metropolitan 
districts which commit to London prisons. Their number, however, cannot be 
exactly ascertained, and may be neglected without serions error. 
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proportion among the whole population of London and the 
neighbourhood. 

This result coniirmH the view which has often been expressed 
I y persons conversant with the habits of the foreign Jews, that 
tliey are on the whole i peaceful and law-abiding community. 
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PART IL—THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF THE 
IMMIGRANTS IN CERTAIN TRADES. 

§ (a) GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Distribution of Immigrants among Trades.— On 

pp. 148 to 156 a statistical table is given showing the distribution 
of the class of immigrants under consideration among different 
trades and industries. 

For reasons given in the last section it has been thought 
sufficient to confine this analysis to persons bom in Russia and 
Poland and living in each sub* district of East London,* Man- 
chester, and Leeds. The materials on which the table is based 
are extracted, by permission of the Registrar General, from the 
unpublished occupation sheets of tlie Census of 1891. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained as to the absolute accuracy 
of the total figures, there is no reason to doubt their substantial 
correctness, so far as relates to the relative distribution of the 
aliens among the chief groups of trades and occupations, on the 
day to which the Census relates. A difficulty, however, is afforded 
by the seasonal character of many of the trades affected, whicli 
seriously stands in the way of a very accurate detailed enumera- 
tion of persons engaged in some of the trades pursu(:d. Thus 
the London slipper-making is an almost purely seasonal trade, 
being veiy largely confined to the last six months of the year. 
The result is that the Census (taken in April), shows a total of 
only 172 Russians and Poles in East London engaged in this 
trade, which in the season must afford occupation to a much 
greater number, a certain proportion of whom work at some other 
branch of the boot tnide in the slack season. Again, the number 
returned as hawkers, travellers, &c., in the same districts is only 
198, compared with 309 who were actually relieved by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians during the same year. One reason for the 
discrepancy is undoubtedly the fact that a certain number of 
tailors and others, whose busy season is in the spring when the 
Census was taken, become petty dealers in the slack season, and 
aj)pear as applicants for relief in this capacity. 

There is, however, no possibility of mistaking the general 
deductions to be drawn from the table on page 154. The two 
main groups of manual trades in which the Russian and Polish 
Jews in East London are engaged ai-e tailoring (5,727), and 
boot, shoe, and slipper making (1,763). These are followed at 
a considerable distance by cabinet-makers (690), furriers (409), 
cap-makers (406), cigar-makers (364), dress and mantle-makers 
(302), stick-makers (200), and bakers (143). Retail tradesmen 
and shop assistants number 510, and hawkers 198, though for 
reasons given above this last number is probably largely under- 
stated. 

* t.e., the Tower Hamleto and Hackney. 
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Kough, heavy, or out-door laT)Oiir lianlJy attracts any of this 
class of immigrants. Thus only eight are rctuiTied as general 
labourers, three as carmen, and one as railway ^^orker. 

The vast majority are engaged in petty handicrafts, i.e., 
handicrafts conducted in small workshops or at home, and 
requiring no great exercise of physical power, and no high 
degree of skill. 

As regards local distribution, Kussian and Polish tailors and 
tailoresses are chiefly found in Whitechapel, the northern piirt 
of St. George*s-in-the-East, the western part of Mile End Old 
Town, and the southern comer of Bothnal Green. These 
districts, covering an area of 938 acres, account for 5,601 out of 
the 5,727 Russians and Poles engaged in these trades in the 
whole of East London and Hackney. Of this number, 4,336 
are males and 1,265 females"^^. Foreign Jewish boot, shoe and 
slipper makers are chiefly confined to the same ai^ea as tailors, 
1,660 Russians and Poles, (viz., 1,629 males and 31 females), 
beinor resident therein out of a total of 1,763 Rassians and Poles 
pursuing these trades throughout East London and Hackney. 

Russians and Poles engaged in cabinet making are most 
largely found in the northern part of Whitechapel and the 
southern part of Bethnal Green, the four registration sub-districts 
covering this area accounting for 530 out of a total of 690 
(nearly all males) for the whole of East London and Hackney. 

The distribution in East London of foreign Jewish cap-makers, 
dress and mantle makers, and persons engaged in the other main 
Jewish trades does not materially difler from the above. 

Turning to the Russians and Poles in Manchester, we find 
that tailoring, as in London, easily heads the list of industries so 
far as regards the numbers engaged, no fewer than 1,123 of this 
class of foreigners being employed in that trade. The next 
trade in order of magnitude is cap-making, which employs 281. 
Slipper-making accounts for 171, cabinet-making for 139, and 
boot and shoe making for only 67. Hawkers number 242. 

In Leeds the proportion of tailors is yet more marked than in 
London or Manchester, this trade accounting for no fewer than 
1,882 out of 4,540 Russians and Poles resident in the district. 
Slipper-making follows at a great distance with 185, boot and 
shoe-making with 145, and hawkers with 89. Cabinet-making, 
cap-making, and other handicrafts practised by foreign Jews in 
London and Manchester, do not appear to be carried on by them 
to any ap|;reciable extent in Leeds, where the whole^e clothing 
trade nearly monopolises the labour of this class of aliens. 

Character and Limits of the Present Inquiry.— -It 

is clear from the above that for the purpose of considering the 
economic effects, if any, of the competition with British labour of 
this class of aliens, it will l>e sufficient to deal with the clothing 
trades, including tailoring, boot-making, cap-making, &c, and the 
furniture trades. There is one other industry — that of hawking 
and petty dealing — into which they enter to a considerable 
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extent, often an a supplementary resource. In an unorganised 
and casual employment, however, such as this it is very difficult 
to arrive at any definite conclusions as to the effect on British 
labour of foreign immigrants. 

The industrial position of foreigners in the clothing ti'ades in 
1888-1890 was dealt with by the Lords' Committee on Sweating, 
and also less elaborately by the House of Commons Committee 
on Immigration and Emigration in 1888. It was also the sub- 
ject of a Memorandum by the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade in 1887. Moreover, it was carefully investigated 
about the same time in the course of the unofficial inquiry into 
the Labour and Life of the People in London, instituted by Mr. 
Charles Booth and his co-workers. So far, therefore, as the 
situation five years ago is concernf^d, we are in possession of 
much infoimation. Since that time, so far as the inquiries of 
the Labour Department have shown, the methods of organisa- 
tion of the tailoring and furniture trades, the extent and 
character of the foreign competition in these tirades, and the 
departments of labour which it chiefly affects, have not under- 
gone any sufficient transformation to make it necessary to cover 
the whole ground again by a fresh detailed inquiry. With 
regard, however, to the tailoring, cap-making, and kindred 
trades, which employ large numbers of women, the present 
inquiry has been directed to an examination of the industrial 
|)Osition of the women workers, both foreign and English, and of 
the character of their competition with one another and with 
foreign and English men. In the course of this inquiry, which 
was conducted by Miss Collet (the lady Labour Correspondent 
of the Labour Depajiiment), a considerable amount of infonna- 
tion has been incidentally obtained as to the position of foreignei-s 
generally in the tailoring trade. Miss Collet's report will bo 
found on pp. 95 to 133. 

The boot and shoe trade stands in a somewhat different 
position, inasmuch as since the publication of the reports above 
alluded to* a considerable change has taken place in the organi- 
sation of the trade in the direction of the substitution of 
" indoor labour " in factories and workshops for outdoor labour 
in small workshops and the homes of the operatives. This 
change, which applies chiefly to the lasting and finishing 
departments, has had effects on the industrial position of 
foreign labour which require to be somewhat fully discussed. 
The boot and shoe trades have therefore been selected for 
special inquiry in connexion with the present report, both 
because of the changes which they have recently undergone, and 
because it is in this group of industries that English and 
foreign immigi-ant labour geem to come into the most direct 
relations, and in which consequently the chief complaints are 

* An elaborate inquiry into the state of the East London boot and shoe trade 
was made in 1888-9 by Mr. D. F. Schloss, the results being publisheil both in 
Mr. Soothes volume and in a separate form. 
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heard of the injurious effects of foreign immigration. The 
Lords' Committee on Sweating reported that " the cheap boot- 
'' making trade in London is that which attracts the largest 
" number of 'greeners/ and in no trade, not even that of 
" tailoring, does the sweating system find a more unlimited field 
" for its action."* 

It is in the boot and shoe trade that competition between 
native aiid alien labour is said to reach its acutest phase, and 
consequently this indastry is even more suited for detailed 
inquiry than the tailoring trade, which on the whole employs a 
larger number of alien workers. Thus in mo3t branches of 
tailoring (so far at least as male labour is concerned) the field 
is divided more or less completely into departments, some almost 
monopolised by Engb'sh labour, and others almost monopolised 
by foreigners. In boot-making the dividing line appears to.be 
not in all cases so sharply drawn. 

It has been stated that foreign labour has had a detrimental 
effect on some branches of the boot trade, especially in London, both 
in crippling the power of the men's unions by supplying a reservoir 
of cheap labour on which employers who have a dispute with the 
unions can draw, and in monopolising the cheaper branches of 
work on which British workmen formerly learnt the trade. No 
allegation is made of actual diminution in the rates of wages of 
British bootmakers, but it has been suggested that the compe- 
tition of the foreigners has tended to break down the recent 
agreement for the provision of indoor workshops, and to induce 
a reversion to the old outdoor system. It is also stated that the 
rates at which newly-arrived foreigner work are often far 
below the piece rates recognised by the associations of employers 
and of employed for the cheapest class of work to which the 
piece " statement " applies. 

In order to deal adequately with the points here enumerated, 
it will be necessary to describe somewhat fully the general 
conditions under which the boot and shoe trade is carried [on, 
especially in London, and the recent changes that have taken 
place in its organisation. In making this inquiry, the results 
of which are given in the following section, the Department has 
to acknowledge the valuable co-operation of H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories and Workshops, especially of H.M. Superintending 
Inspector of Workshops and his assistants, and also of the Secre- 
tary of the London Boot and Shoe Manufacturers' Association, 
of the officials of the Metropolitan Branches of the Trade Unions 
concerned, and of others possessing special knowledge on the 
subjects dealt with. 

* Final Report, p. Ixyiii. 
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§ (6.) ALIEN IMMIGRATION IN RELATION TO THE 

BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 

Present Position and Local Distribution of the 

Boot and Shoe Trade. — ^The Census of 1891 showed that 
248,789 persons were then engaged in various branches of the 
boot, shoe, and slipper trade in England and Wales,* viz., 202,648 
males and' 46,141 females. Of these 38,989 were in London, 
24,159 in Leicester, 13,138 in Northampton, 7,662 in Leeds, 
6,384 in Norwich, 4,874 in Bristol, and the remainder in various 
other districts. Out of the total, 3,778 (viz., 3,608 males and 
170 females) were bom in foreign European countries, and of 
this foreign contingent 2,609 (viz., 2,515 males and 94 females) 
were natives of Russia or Russian Poland; 1,763, or 68 per 
cent., of the total natives of Russia and Poland engaged in these 
trades in England and Wales were living in East London and 
Hackney. 

It is to the London trade, therefore, that in the main this 
inquiry may be confined. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all the above centres 
of the boot trade are competing directly with one another for 
the production of the same class of goods. In common with 
Leicester, Bristol, Norwich, and certain other provincial centres, 
London is a centre for the manufacture of very varied classes 
and qualities of boots and shoes, largely, but not entirely, for 
women's wear. On the other hand, there are districts, like Leeds 
and BLingswood (near Bristol), which are mainly centres of the 
** heavy " tirade, i.6., the making of men s heavy hobnailed boots. 
The chief centres for the production of the very commonest 
classes of goods are East London, where they are made largely 
by Jews, and the outlying villages of Leicestershire, where they 
are produced largely on the domestic system by families working 
at home. 

Tables are given on pp. 186 to 193 showing the magnitude of 
the exports and imports of boots and shoes from and to the United 
Kingdom for the last 20 years, from which it is evident that 
the manufacture for export is a large and growing branch of 
tlie trade. In 1893, 693,049 dozens of pairs of boots, valued at 
1,697,2322., were exported from the United Bangdom, mainly' 
to British possessions. The tables are further discussed on 
|)p. 90 and 91. 

The largest boot factories are in the provinces, chiefly in Leicester 
and Northampton. The London trade is mainly in the hands of 
small and medium employers, who number between 300 and 400, 
in addition to some 200 " chamber-masters," mainly foreign Jews.t 

* 21,749 persons are shown by the Census to have been engaged in the boot and 
shoe trade in Scotland and 21,506 in Ireland in 1891. Of this number only 56 
were foreigners, viz., 84 in Scotland and 28 in Ireland. These parts of the United 
Kingdom may therefore be left out of account in the present inquiry. 

t See p. 86. 
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Among the 70 London employers who have kindly supplied full 
particulars of the numbers of various classes of workpeople 
whom they employ, 6 employ less than 10 persons on their 
premises; 44 employ from 10 to 49 persons, 18 employ from 50 
to 99, and only 2 employ over 100 on the premises, the average 
number employed indoors by each of the employers making 
returns being about 45. As will be seen below, a certain 
number of outworkers must be added to this number. 

The chief organisations in the London trade are the London 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers' Association, including 139 em- 
ployers ; the Metropolitan Branches of the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives, including about 5,250 members, 
chiefly lasters and finishers, and clickers and rough stuff cutters 
engaged in the machine-sewn trade ; and the London Branches 
of the Amalgajnated Society of Boot and Shoe Makers, with 
about 1,700 members, chiefly engaged in the hand-sewn trade. 
Hardly any women belong to the Unions. A certain number 
of foreign Jews belong to the National Union. 

Recent Tendencies in the Boot and Shoe Trade.— 

In common with tailoring and furniture making, the other two 
industries in which foreign Jewish labour chiefly abounds, the 
boot-making industry is in a state of gradual economic trans- 
formation. From the condition of a pure handicraft, in which each 
article was made throughout by the hand labour of one worker 
or group of workers, all these trades have been gradually changed 
in character by the introduction of machinery, which has con- 
verted them from crafts into wholesale industries, carried on 
under the conditions of subdivision of labour. In all the 
branches which have undergone or are undergoing this process 
of transformation the subdivision of labour has had the eflect 
of graduating the skill required, so that in place of a set of 
workers of more or less uniform degrees of skill, the operatives 
engaged in the trades have become classified in different groups, 
ranging from a low to a high degree of skill, the door being 
thus opened to a less skilled class of labourers than formerly 
worked at the trades. Meanwhile the old handicraft method 
of production has gone on side by side with the newer machine 
industry, though gradually shrinking in bulk. 

The newer or wholesale branches of the trade tend to become 
concentrated in factories, owing largely to the use of power, 
but the process of transformation being as yet incomplete there 
are important processes or subdivisions of the industry which 
are still largely carried on by hand without the aid of machinery, 
and which virtually constitute a new species of handicraft 
(e.g,, boot-lasting or finishing*), which can equally well be done 
out of the factory. While, therefore, in most centres where 
factories can flourish the great factory is swallowing up the 

* For explanation of these terms see p. 74. 
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small workshop, there has been a counter tendency to the 
multiplication of small workshops often in the homes of the 
workers for the carrying out of certain subdivisions of the trade, 
the work being given out for this purpose from the main factory 
or workshop, and returned after the completion of the process. 
Thus by the side of or in place of the small maker has grown 
up the " outworker " dependent on the factory. The changes 
here described have been independent of any pressure of 
competition from foreign labourers, being the natural result 
of the economic changes affecting the trade in all parts of 
the country alike. The above description applies, to some 
extent, to tailoring as well as to bootmaking. In the boot- 
making trade, however, the tendency towards the outdoor 
system of work has been lately checked, and in most 
districts reversed by the operation of two distinct influences. 
In the first place, the abuses to which it gave rise, both of a 
sanitary and economic character, led to a protest against it by 
the Operatives' Unions, which claimed the provision by all 
employers of sanitary workshops. This " indoor " movement in 
the trade began in London, about four years ago, and since then 
agreements for the establishment of the " indoor " system for most 
branches of the trade previously carried on out of doors have been 
made between the Unions and the Employers* Associations in 
London, Leicester, Bristol, Northampton, and elsewhere. The 
second, and in the long run the more powerful, influence which 
has encouraged the concentration in factories and work- 
shops of the branches of work formerly carried on outdoors has 
been the gradual introduction, into the finishing and lasting 
processes, of machinery with its accompanying subdivision of 
labour. This transition from hand-lasting and finishing to 
machine work is yet far from complete, but it is a change which 
may be said already to have determined, so far as the future is 
concerned, the question of factory versus domestic labour in the 
lasting and finishing branches, at least for all districts in which 
factories can flourish. Whether this new subdivision will in its 
turn develop a fresh form of outwork — in the shape of those 
particular sub-departments of finishing which ** follow" the 
machines, and are entirely worked by hand — ^is a question which 
could only be answered by those possessing expert knowledge 
of the trade. For the immediate future there is little doubt that 
the introduction of finishing machinery driven by power will tend 
more and more to concentrate this department of work in 
factories. Of lasting tlie same may be said with some reserva- 
tions. Lasting machineiy is still in its infancy, and a recent 
tendency has shown itself towards subdivision of the handwork 
without recourse to machinery, the lasters working in teams of 
three or more following each other. This is the " team " 
system, which is still in dispute between the representatives of 
the operatives and the employers. It appears, however, to be 
essentially a transitional rather than a permanent mode of labour 
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organisation in the trade, being almost certainly destined to 
disappear as machinery becomes more perfected. 

While, on the one hand, the advent of machinery gives an 
impetus to the adoption of the indoor system of working, the 
latter in its turn facilitates the introducJtion of machinery. 

The above general sketch indicates broadly some of the economic 
forces which are at present at play in determining the evolution 
of the boot and shoe trade. Briefly speaking, the opposing 
forces are the influence of machinery tending towards concen- 
tration, and, on the other hand, the possibility of a longer working 
(lay, of family help, and of freedom with regard to the par- 
ticular hours of working which tend to make outwork popular 
with certain classes of workpeople, while it reduces some items 
of expense to the employer and lessens his responsibility. It 
has been indicated above that in this contest of rival tendencies 
the forces which tend towards concentration are on the whole the 
most powerful. It is evident, however, that the relative force 
of the two tendencies will vary very greatly according to the 
circumstances of each district and the character of the popula- 
tion. Thus (to take a single example) in the Bristol district, 
which is an important centre of the boot and shoe trade, the 
indoor system has lately been established with the general con- 
cun*ence of both parties, while a few miles off, at Bangswood, 
the industry is almost entirely carried on on the *' outdoor " 
principle, in small workshops built at the back of the operatives' 
houses, and at present there is no very strong movement in 
the direction of indoor work ; the habits of many of the opera- 
tives in this somewhat isolated district being opposed to the 
regularity and constraint of factory hours. 

Thus it happens that while there is, on the whole, a general 
tendency to indoor work, showing itself most strongly in 
districts where (as, for example, in Ceicester) there is a factory 
population, there are also other districts which form "back- 
waters " with regard to the general current, and in which, for 
various reasons, depending on the industrial circumstances and 
character of the population, the forces are very evenly balanced 
or in which the tendency towards the multiplication of small 
workshops is on the whole stronger. London is the most 
important of these " backwaters," and the reasons for this fact 
and the influence of foreign labour in the matter demand the 
most careful attention. 

Before, however, going in detail into the position of the 
Loudon boot trade it should be remembered that the mutual 
competition of different districts, e,g.y Leeds with Kingswood, 
London with Leicester, Norwich, Bristol, and other centres, is 
very keen, and that this competition acts as a constant pressure 
on the backward districts to conform to the more advanced 
methods under penalty of losing part of their trade. 

It must be repeated that the general character of the evolu- 
tion of the boot and shoe trade has been entirely independent of 
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foreign immigration, though some of its symptoms have often 
been mistaken for results of the competition of alien labour. 
Certain methods of labour division, which will be described 
below {e.g.y the subdivision of hand-finishing between the 
" knifer " and the finisher proper), are apparently due to the 
foreign Jew, but they are probably " transitional " features of 
the trade, which disappear with the minute and more scientific 
subdivision which accompanies machinery. The modem ten- 
dency towards machinery in the trade comes fix)m America and 
not from Russia and Poland. If it be desired to summarise in a 
word the influence of the Russian and Polish Jew on the 
chara<5ter (as apart from the remuneration) of the boot and shoe 
trade in this country it may be said to consist in this — ^that it 
has somewhat prolonged the intermediate stage of transition 
from hand labour in small workshops to machine labour in fac- 
tories, by the provision of a supply of labourers specially adapted 
to petty handicraft on the small scale, and with sufficient powers 
of endurance and a sufficiently low standard of living to enable 
them to make head (for a time at least) against the enormously 
superior odds of the great machine industry. 

The direct competition of the ** sweating " workshop in London 
is not with the handsewn trade ; but, in the first instance, with 
the large factory (mainly in the provinces), and, in the second 
instance, and. to a far smaller extent, with bootmakers abroad. 
It competes with the provincial or London factory, in so far as 
the higher qualities of the work carried out in the sweater's shop 
overlap the lower qualities made indoors in factories and work- 
shops regulated by the " uniform statement." For a still 
lower class of goods its competitors are said to be abroad. It is 
asserted by the employers that the lowest class of shoes cannot 
be profitably made in this country under the existing scale of 
prices, and that it forms a floating margin of the trade, being 
carried on here or abroad according to the increase or decrease 
of the facilities in England for the engagement of " cheap " 
labour unrestricted by the " uniform statement."* 

Besides the direct competition referred to above (i.«., the 
competition between difierent classes of workmen, or workmen 
in difiTerent places offering to execute the same class of work), 
there is an ''indirect" competition to be taken into account 
between the wholesale and the old ** handsewn " trade. 

The " handsewn " and the *' machine " operatives do not, for 
the most part, meet directly as competitors. In many cases 
neither class could, as a fact, do the work of the other. But 
the market for handsewn boots has gradually contracted, owing 
to the competition of the cheaper machine-made article. This 
form of competition, acting through demand rather than through 
supply, is very powerful in its ultimate effects on the industry' 



* It should, however, he stated that this view is not entirely admitted hy the 
Union. The point is discossed on p. 83. 
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affected, but in this present case it has tended rather to diminish 
the numbers engaged in the handsewn branch than to reduce 
their rates of wages, which, as a matter of fact, have risen 
appreciably in recent years, especially in East London. 

Meaning of '^ Changes of Wages " and '^ Displace- 
ment of Labour." — From the above sketch of the forces 
which keep the boot and shoe trade in a state of unstable 
equilibrium we can realise the diflSculty and complexity of tlie 
question of determining the precise influence oq wages and dis- 
placement of British labour caused by the competition of a 
particular class of workpeople, e,g.y alien immigrants. 

With what scale of wages is the comparison to be made in a 
trade which is in a condition of rapid internal evolution, in 
which there is a continual re-adjustment going on of the func- 
tions of each set of operatives ? And how is it possible to make 
accurate comparisons with regard to a class of work which is 
oscillating between England and foreign countries ? 

A perfectly accurate comparison of wages at two different 
periods must compare like with like ; either the class of opera- 
tives or the class of work must have remained the same. 
Confusion and misunderstandings are frequently caused by the 
application of the same term " change of wages " to an alteration 
in the scale of pay for particular classes of work, and an altera- 
tion in the proportion which the more and less highly paid 
branches of the industry bear one to another. Thus it would 
be said that wages in the boot trade have risen or fallen if the 
scale of piece rates recognised in the " statements " have been 
raised or lowered, and for certain purposes this is the most 
accurate mode of comparison. But those who assert that there 
has been a rise or fall of wages often mean something quite 
different, viz., that the tendency has been for the proportion of 
the higher class of work to increase (or decrease) compared with 
the lower branches of the trade. This mode of approaching the 
question has much to be said for it if the classes of operatives 
engaged in the different branches of the trade are similar as 
regards skill and grade. Where, however (as in the boot trade), 
this is not the case, this way of looking at changes of wages may 
be seriously misleading. Can wages be said in any real sense to 
have fallen if (say) the foreign Jews have introduced a very 
cheap and low paid class of work, provided the wages of those 
engaged in other classes of work remain untouched ? 

A good illustration of the confusion above alluded to is 
afforded by a disputed question which was recently before the 
London Boot and Shoe Trade Arbitration Board, but which has 
not been brought to an issue, viz., as to the recognition of a 
special rate of pay below the present " minimum " for the 
making of what are known in the trade as " lasting " shoes. 
The employers claim that this class of shoe was not provided for 
in the "statement" of wages agreed to in 1890, and regard the 
fixing of a lower price for them as merely an extension of the 
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range of the statement. The men contend that the statement 
included all classes of boots and shoes, and look on the employers' 
demand as a proposal for reduction. 

In view of the different standpoints from which such questions 
may be regarded, it is not diflScult to understand how the most 
widely differing statements may be made apparently with equal 
authority as to changes in wages, which are equally diflScult to 
prove or disprove. 

The diflSculty appears still more clearly if we try to attach 
a definite meaning to the term " displacement." The most 
frequent charge against the alien Jew is that he " displaces " 
British labour. Now a labourer unquestionably " displaces " 
another if he settles down by his side and offers to take the work 
which he is doing at a lower price, provided that the condition 
of the industry at the time is a stable one and the demand for 
its products constant approximately. In this case the new comer 

fetting the work will deprive the first man of it, while (ex 
ypothesi) the cheaper price at which he does it will not extend 
the demand suflBiciently to provide work for both. 

But the case is altogether different if the demand instead of 
being constant is a peculiarly elastic one, especially if, as is the 
case in the boot trade, the new comer concentrates his attention 
largely on that part of the trade in which the demand is most 
elastic, viz., the export trade. The question becomes a nice one, 
whether he has " displaced " native labourers (i.e., is doing work 
which but for his presence they would have done), or whether 
he has introduced a new trade (i.e., is making for a demaud 
which he has created, and which, had it not been for his arrival, 
would either have remained unsatisfied or have been supplied 
by producers abroad). 

Still more diflScult is it to establish the fact of the displace- 
ment of labour in any particular district. The Loudon boot and 
shoe operative who complains that he is being displaced by 
aliens means that he would otherwise have been doing the work 
which they are doing. But in the state of constant and un- 
remitting competition among different districts, the alternative 
to the Jewish sweater's shop in Whitechapel may conceivably 
be, not the London factory employing native labour but the 
provincial factories in Norwich or Bristol, or the home-workers 
in Leicestershire villages. 

This is a fact which is often not realised. The London work- 
man who sees the Jewish " sweater " taking out a low class of work 
at prices below the recognised scale entertains no doubt that, but 
for this "unfair" competition, this work would have fallen to 
him to do at the higher rate of pay, whereas the real stress of 
competition may not be between himself and the " sweater " at 
all, but between the " sweater" and provincial or foreign 
workers. The Leicester factory, with its 98 distinct processes 
and 59 distinct machines through which a boot has to pass, is 
in the long run a far more potent instrument of competition 
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than the sweater's workshop, however low may be his piece- 
rates and however long his hours of work. 

Keeping in mind the above considerations, we may now turn 
to a more detailed account of the recent history and present 
position of the London boot trade as affected by alien immigra- 
tion. 

It is desirable in the first place to define in general terms the 
main divisions of the trade, the system under which each is 
carried on, and the classes of operatives concerned, specifying 
the branches in which foreign workers are chiefly engaged. In 
what follows no attempt is made at a complete and accurate 
technical description of the industry, the object being merely to 
give a suflScient indication of the character and sub-division of 
processes to throw light on the position of foreign workers in 
the trade. 

Character and Division of Processes. — Generally 

speaking the chief operations connected with the making of boots 
and shoes may be divided into four main classes : (1) " clicking," 
or the cutting out of the leather for the ** uppers," and " rough- 
stuff cutting," or the cutting-out of the ** stuff" for the heel 
and sole ; (2) the sewing or " closing " of the uppers ; (3) the 
"lasting" of the boot or shoe, i.e., the bringing together of 
upper and sole on the last ; (4) the " finishing " of the boot or 
shoe, including the paring of the sole and heel with a knife, 
and various subsidiary finishing operations, e.gr., blacking the 
heel, polishing or burnishing the edges of the sole and heel, &c. 

In the " machine," as distinct from the " handsewn " trade, 
these operations are usually confided to different sets of opera- 
tives, and some of them are often further subdivided. The 
limita of subdivision are determined partly by the class of work, 
partly by the size and equipment of the factory or workshop. 
It is naturally carried furthest in the case of the great factories 
employing the newest machinery. 

" Clicking " is a hand operation, almost invariably carried on 
on the premises of the employer. " Rough-stuff cutting," or the 
cutting out of the material for sole and heel, is usually done by 
machinery, also on the employer's premises. Machining, or sewing 
the uppers, is done chiefly by English women, but partly by 
foreign men, usually, though not invariably, off the premises of 
the employer. In the lasting and finishing departments there has 
been a recent contest between the " outdoor " and " indoor " 
systems of working, which will be described more in detail 
below. 

The only subdivision of labour usual in the clicking depart- 
ment is in the separation of pattern cutting firom the actual 
cutting out of the leather, and the employment of boys in cutting 
linings. 

** Closing " is subdivided into " fitting," " machining," and the 
work of " table hands," including buttonholing, the addition of 
bows, buckles, &c. The process of " machining " itself is often 
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subdivided, each machine being confined to the sewing of par- 
ticular parts of the upper, or the lining. 

" Lasting," as distinct from sole sewing and the attaching of 
the heel, is not usually subdivided in the ordinary London 
workshop, but two forms of subdivision are to be noted : (1) the 
" team " system, whereby hand lasters have been employed in 
certain provincial factorii on the premises in groups of three, 
at time rates of wages, instead of each man '* lasting " throughout 
at a piece-rate ; (2) the system of subdivision in force in the 
Jewish " outdoor " system, by which a small master takes out 
lasting at a piece price, and employs subordinate workers, 
(usually youths) sometimes on time wages, sometimes at a certain 
graduated share of the piece-rate. 

" Finishing " is now almost invariably, among Jewish workers, 
divided into at least two subdivisions — " knifing " and " finishing" 
proper, the former being the more skilled operation. On the 
other hand English finishers as a rule, knife and finish throughout 
without subdivision. 

The above organisation is considerably modified in thosg es- 
tablishments which have introduced " lasting " and " finishing " 
machinery. Thus, for example, finishing machinery in the largest 
factories in the provinces may split up the processes of finishing 
not into two, but into more than twenty consecutive processes 
with corresponding subdivision of labour. On pp. 162 to 164 is 
given a list of the 98 operations through which a boot passes 
from the beginning to the end of its construction in a large boot 
and shoe factory working with the newest machinery. 

As regards tbe relative numerical importance of the four 
groups of workers indicated above, returns have been received 
from 70 establishments in London, employing 3,160 operatives 
indoors as well as 644 outworkers. Of the indoor hands 541 (or 
17 per cent.) are clickers and roughstuff cutters, 351 (or 11 per 
cent.) machinists, 1,054 (or 33 per cent) lasters, 868 (or 28 per 
cent.) finishers, the remaining 11 per cent, being employed in 
various misoellaneoas operations not included in the above 
groups. The precise number of individuals engaged on outwork 
for these firms cannot be ascertained, since some of the 644 
outworkers doubtless employ subordinate laboui'. 35 of the 
outworkers are finishers and 9 lasters (all working out of doors 
by special arrangement, and employing no labour), 188* are 
machinists, 398 " sew-roimd " and " handsewn " hands, 9 sole 
sewers, and 5 miscellaneous or unspecified. 

Though the firms represented in the returns just sunmiarised 
only employ a fraction of the total labour engaged in tbe London 
boot trade, the proportions of workers engaged in the various 
operations may be regarded as fairly typical of that part of the 
trade (includii^ the great majority of firms) which is subject to 



* Besides macbinists working in the country for one firm. (Number un- 
specified.) 
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the recognised agreement. The detailed particulars with regard 
to these finns are given on pp. 158 to 161. 

The departments of the trade chiefly affected by foreign labour 
are the lasting and finishing branches, which, as will be seen 
above, absorb 61 per cent, of the total indoor workers employed 
by the firms making returns. Comparatively few foreigners arc 
employed as clickers, but a few foreign Jewish men are en- 
gaged in machining. 

The above outline must only be regarded as affording a very 
rough and general description of the trade as usually carried on 
in London. A more detailed account of recent changes in the 
last few years is given below. 

Recent Changes in the Organisation of the Lon- 
don Trade. — In September 1889, the London Metropolitan 
Branch of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Rivetters and 
Finishers,* which at that time chiefly consisted of lasters and 
finishers, resolved to make three demands from the employers : 
(1) to alter the " second-class " statement of piece prices, and to 
extend its application to all firms who either compete with or 
supply the firms paying " statement " wages, (2) to prohibit lasters 
and finishers from working with assistants other than their sons, 
and (3) to provide workshops on or off* the premises of the em- 
ployers, who should pay all expenses of rent, light, &c. It was 
further resolved to enter on a strike if the last-named concession 
were not granted before March 24th, 1890. Somewhat similar 
resolutions were adopted by the City (" women's ") Branch of the 
Amalgamated Boot and Shoemakers', the Jewish Masters', and the 
Jewish Journeymen Finishers' and Lasters' Societies. At a con- 
ference held early in 1890 between the trade union executives and 
the employers' section of the Conciliation Board, it was resolved to 
recommend the concuri'ent adoption of the workshop system and 
of the principle of arbitration, June 25th being named as the 
date by which the workshops should be provided. Owing, 
however, to various causes, this conference did not avert a wide- 
spread and prolonged strike, which affected the whole of the 
London boot and shoe trade from the end of March to June, 1890. 
In this strike the men were supported by the Union of Jewish 
Masters or so-called " sweaters," and eventually terms of settle- 
ment were agreed to, which should be quoted in full, owing to 
their widespread influence on the recent course of development 
of the trade : — 

(I.) That the manufacturers will open workshops for the men at the 

earliest possible date. 
(2.) That matters relating to classification and all other questions, 

excluding direct reduction of wages, be referred to arbitration. 
(3.) That a an£porm statement of wages be forthwith prepared for 

all shops except the present first and second-class statement 

houses. 

* Now the ** National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatiyes." 
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(4.) That a joint board of conciliation and arbitration be forthvath 
appointed, to consist of seven employers and seven workmen, 
and that one arbitrator (who shall be a practical man) be 
elected by the employers, and one arbitrator (who shall be a 
practical man) shall be elected by the workmen, who, when 
appointed, shall elect a third arbitrator, who will act when 
called upon. 

The above settlement applied solely to the lasters and finishers 
in the boot and shoe trade. Clickers and rough stuff cutters 
wei"e already working on the premises of the employers, and 
machinists (who are largely women) have continued to work 
as outworkers. The agreement, moreover, has not affected the 
so-called ** sew-round" trade, i.e,, the manufacture of fancy 
shoes and slippers, of which East London is an important centre. 
The limits of the indoor agreement must be carefully remembered 
in what follows. 

The settlement with regard to the provision of workshops for 
lasters and finishers was agreed to by 385 employers, representing 
practically the whole of the trade. 

Under the agreement no lasters or finishers were allowed to 
work at home except for special reasons (e.gr., age) with a permit 
from the Joint Board.* 

The effect of the change was to sweep into the employers' 
factories and workshops the great mass of those who had 
hitherto worked as " outworkers," including many of the Jewish 
"sweating" masters, who now took their place as ordinary 
journeymen lasters or knifers. There were, however, some of 
these small masters who were unable to find places as journey- 
men, and who were practically ruined by the change. The 
Jewish Masters' Union became a branch of the National Union 
of Boot and Shoe Operatives. Its former secretary (now the 
secretary of the branch), now works as a journeyman knif er and 
finisher in a workshop. Before the change came about he 
described to the Lords' Committee on Sweating the state of the 
boot-finishing industry at that time. Under the old " sweating " 
system the small master who took out boots to finish did the 
" knifing " or paring the soles and heels himself, and employed 
a team varying from two to four less skilled assistants to complete 
the operation of finishing. Usually there was only one sub- 
division of labour, i.e., between the knifer and finisher, but a 
skilled knifer could work fast enough to " feed " several finishers. 
In some cases, however, where learners or " greeners " were em- 
ployed, there was further sub-division among the finishers 
proper who worked in a " team," the new-comer doing the least 
important part of the work. The mode of division of the joint 
earnings was simple. The knifer provided the workroom, light, 
firing, " gidnding," tools and materials, did the knifing, and took 
half the price, the remainder being divided among the subordinate 

* Altogether 209 such permits have been granted. For the form and conditions, 
see p. 170. No subordinate labour may be employed by outworkers with permits. 
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laboiirei*s. Under this system it is stated that a highly skilled 
knif er, working long horn's and aided by his wife in " shopping " 
the goods, could make 5i. a week as his share of the gross 
earnings. The same man, working under the " statement " as a 
journeyman knif er, can now earn 21. or more a week nett. Under 
the statement the division of the piece price between knif er and 
finishers, is in the proportion of 7 : 17 (i.e., S^ci. to 8^^. out of 
every shilling) intead of 1 : 1, but the price thus divided is a 
nett and not a gross price, the rent of workroom, &c., being no 
longer a charge on the knif er. Whether the knif er's position 
has improved or deteriorated by the change is a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion. In the opinion of some the shorter and fixed 
hours of the workshop, the absence of responsibility, and the fact 
that a man's house is now his own, and is not turned into a 
workshop, are considerations which more than compensate for 
the lowered earnings. Others doubtless regret the change. But 
whatever be the position of the knif er, there can be little doubt 
of the improved position of the " finisher " proper, who can now, 
if possessed of fair skill, earn higher wages while working moderate 
hours in a sanitary workshop.* How far the change affects the 
pocket of the employer it is not easy to judge. Some think that 
it has imquestionably increased the cost of production, while 
others are of opinion that better work can be obtained under 
the indoor system. It is, however, generally agreed that under 
the indoor system firms governed by the recognised " statement " 
no longer find it profitable to employ low class or untrained 
adult labour. The opportunity which the " greener " used to 
find of taking his place at the bottom of the scale in the team of 
subordinate labourers in the finishers' back parlour, and of 
gradually working his way up to the top, and of becoming a 
small master in his turn, is now much diminished, so far as the 
workshops conforming to the agreement are concerned. He is 
shut out by the barrier of the standard wage. The only capacity 
in which " greeners " could enter the workshops would be as 
learners — like boys, and this door has now been almost closed 
by the action of the union soon after the new agreement. Since 
then its members decline to teach the trade to any immigrants 
who have not already practised some branch of it in their native 
country. The result is that " greeners " can no longer learn the 
trade or find a place in the workshops over which the union has 
any control. 

It should be stated that the sub-division of labour between 
knifer and finisher to which (except in the case of sons employed 
by their fathers) the union objected under the old " outwork " 
system is now recognised in the workshops, knifing and finishing 
being frequently carried out in different parts of the building, 
and regarded as separate departments of labour. The subdivi- 

* He loses, however, the douhtf ul advantage of being able to employ members of 
his family. 
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sion, however, is mainly confined to the Jews, who had formerly 
practised it under the " outwork " system. 

The case is different with " lasting," the commoner branches 
of which were, during the continuance of the outdoor system, 
carried on to a considerable extent by *' teams." As in the 
case of finishing, the unions discountenanced sub-division except 
between father and son, and English lasters rarely employed 
adult subordinate labour, the "team" system being almost 
exclusively adopted by foreign Jewish masters. Now that 
lasting is performed indoors there is, as a general rule, no sub- 
division, each man lasting throughout. 

Such being a brief description of the changes in the position of 
lasters and finishers caused by the introduction of the indoor sys- 
tem, it remains to give a short account of the history of the system 
since its introduction, and the difficulties with which it has met> 
and finally to attempt a picture of the existing state of the trade 
and the present outlook. 

For the first year, after the agreement of 1890, few com- 
plaints were heard of breaches of the agreement. From July 
1891 onwards, however, disputes have taken place with regard to 
outwork, chiefly with small employers, and in some cases with 
employers who did not belong to the Employers' Association, or 
who had begun business since the agreement. The number 
of shops " blocked " by the union owing to disputes about 
outwork or other matters since the agreement came into force has 
only been 25. In a few cases an understanding has subsequently 
been arrived at, leaving 16 employers stated in the official 
report of the union to be " blocked" at the present time (April 
1894). 

That there has been a certain revival of outwork pure and 
simple is clear, but it does not appear to be of great dimensions 
at present, though naturally giving rise to anxiety. The question 
is dealt with statistically on pp. 86, 87. A characteristic example 
of the way in which the revival has come about in some cases 
is afforded by a Polish Jew, whose workshop I visited in East 
London in January 1894. He takes out finishing and himself 
does the knifing, at which he is expert Four finishers (all 
foreign Jews) are employed to follow him. According to his 
assertion he has himself been in the country seven years ; of the 
others two have been here for two years, and the others one year 
and six months respectively. Formerly he was a finisher (not 
a knifer) in a team which worked out of doors for an important 
manufacturer. When the indoor agreement came into force he 
worked indoors as a iinisher for the same manufacturer and 
thus learned to knife. He has now come out again as a small 
master employing a subordinate team, alleging that owing to the 
introduction of finishing machinery he was no longer able to 
make a living indoors. 
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A comparatively bmall proportion, however, of the boot and 
shoe trade fas distinct from sew-rounds), as carried on at present in 
small workshops, is outwork pure and simple. Of 51 small work- 
shops recently visited in East London, mostly Jewish, 17 turned 
out to be those of manufacturers of boots and shoes, 3 slipper 
manufacturers, 8 to be "sew-round" hands, 9 machinists, 3 
finishers, 2 lasters and finishers, and 9 lasters. Thus, excluding 
the machinists and sew-rounds (in which branches outwork 
is recognised), we have 14 out of the whole number who are 
outworkers proper. 

The large pix^portion of small makers, however, suggests a 
form which the small " sweating " shop may assume under the 
pressure of the agreement prohibiting outwork. 

The growth of a business from small beginnings to a com- 
paratively large scale, has in former times been veiy common in 
the London boot trade, and there has probably never been a 
time when there have not been scattered about London a 
number of small boot workshops making t)n a comparatively 
small scale, either for the retail shops or for *' factors," or even 
for the purpose of hawking. 

Recent changes may, however, in some ways tend to 
stimulate this form of workshop. In the first place firms 
which pay the " statement " price may no longer bo able to pro- 
duce profitably the cheapest class of boots and shoes, and as it is 
important for them to bo able to supply these boots, along with the 
higher qualities which they manufacture, to their retail customers 
or to sell them in the retail shops which are often connected 
with their establishments, they act as factors as well as pro- 
ducers, buying up in the open market the produce of the small 
workshop which is unfettered by the " statement." This is no 
new feature of the trade, but it has probably grown in im- 
portance in recent years. 

The system may lead easily to evasion of the outwork agree- 
ment. I have interviewed a foreign Jewish laster and finisher 
who alleges that he buys the " uppers " ready made from a certain 
firm (which itself conforms nominally to the agreement), lasts 
and finishes them, and then re-sells them to the same firm " or to 
others." It was impossible to say with certainty how far there 
was an agreement to re-sell, but some understanding of the kind 
is exceedingly probable.* 

Apai-t from all question of the evasion of the agreement, the 
development of the " factor " system gives an impulse to the 
multiplication of small masters, whose workshops are not in all 
cases any more sanitary than those of outworkers proper. We 
have here an illustration of the fact, on which the Lords' Com- 
mittee on Sweating laid stress, that " the middleman is found to 
" be absent in many cases in which the evils complained of 
" abound." 



* r am informed that the Conciliation and Arbitration Board has stopped some 
cases of evasion of this kind. 
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Another impulse to the multiplication of small makers as 
distinct from outworkers has been given by the practical closing 
of the workshops which conform to the " statement," against the 
newly arrived and untrained foreign Jew. The causes of this 
closing have been discussed above. One effect is that the 
greener has difficulty iii learning his trade, except either in the 
employment of the outworker (and the opportunities for this 
have, of coui*se, been enormously restricted) or in the smaH shop 
of a fellow countryman who is unaffected by the statement. 
These small shops are themselves the parents of a new system 
of outwork on a very pfetty scale, several small masters giving 
out part or all of the lasting and finishing to the same 
" outworker." 

After the above sketch of recent changes we are in a position 
to consider more precisely the relation of foreign immigration to 
wages, displacement of labour, and general condition of the 
trade at the present time. 

Wages and Methods of Remuneration. — As a general 

rule it may be said that piece-work prevails in the boot and 
shoe trade, except in the case of operatives working machinery, 
who are usually paid at time rates. 

The piece rates payable for each operation in various classes 
of goods and by various clai^ses of manufacturers are fixe J by 
" statements " agreed upon between the employers and workmen. 

The earlier statements referred naturally to the hand-sewn 
trade, the manufacturers being roughlj- classified into four grades, 
according to the character of the goods principally made by 
them. The grade to which an employer is held to belong deter- 
mines the " gi'ound work " price which he has to pay, i.e., the 
price for the making of the simplest possible form of boot. To 
this "ground- work" price may be added various allowances ac- 
cording to the nature of the materials used, or the additional 
work put into it, or on the other hand it maybe subject to 
certain deductions. 

The firat " statement " drawn up in London in 1872 for the 
wholesale trade was bafeed on the grading not of employers but 
.o£ classes of boots, the clarification depending on the nature of 
the material. This statement embraced some fifteen firms 
producing the highest class goods in the wholesale trade. 

In 1875 a new " second-class " statement was introduced, ap- 
plicable to about 25 employers turning out goods on the whole 
inferior to but competing with those manufactured by employers 
working on the former statement. As in the *• fiist-class " state- 
ment the graduation of the boots is based on material. 

Until 1890 the firms outside the limits of the various state- 
ments specified above (i.e., the great bulk of the makers of the 
medium and lower class goods) escaped all general regulation as 
to piece prices, though a few were induced to adopt special 
agreementia (or " shop statements ") with wages scales lower than 
the second-class statement. In 1884 an abortive attempt -was 

O 82170. • F 
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made to bring the lower-class firms under regulation, but it was 
not until the re-organisation of the trade in 1890, with the 
accompaniment of indoor workshops and the formation of an 
arbitration board, that a uniform statement was introduced. 

Thus at present the manufacturers in the wholesale (like the 
handsewn) trade are classified for purposes of determining piece- 
rates into three groups, according to the character of the goods 
chiefly produced. Within each group the classes of boots 
produced are further classified, the graduation depending chiefly 
on the materials used. 

A specimen of the " statements" is printed in full on pp. 164 
to 169. 

It will readily be understood that the adjustment of rates, 
according to material, is a fertile source of disputes, especially 
since in the course of time materials formerly used in high-class 
boots are used in commoner qualities, or are imitated, or go out 
of fashion altogether, while new materials are introduced. 

But besides the constant friction due to differences as to 
classification, tbe introduction of machinery for lasting and 
finishing threatens in the neai* future to make the piece state- 
ments to some extent inapplicable. Already there are large 
factories in the provinces in which almost all the workers are on 
time- wages. 

As regards the London trade, it may be said generally, that, 
at present, all members of the Manufacturers' Association pay 
and all members at least of the unions receive the rates de- 
termined by the various statements so far as they are applicable. 
There are also a large number of non-union men receiving full 
" statement " wages. The only employers not paying the state- 
ment rates are some of those who are outside the association, 
including a few fairly sized houses, but chiefly small " chamber- 
masters " in East London engaged on an inferior class of work. 

Members of the association, however, are not prohibited from 
acting as " factors " and buying up the produce of the " non- 
statement " workshops, and this is done to a considerable extent. 
There is also a class of •* factors," pure and simple, who buy up 
the goods made by the " chamber-masters^" without themselves, 
engaging in manufacture at all. 

On pp. 171 to 182 are given some notes on the outworkers and 
small makers in East London lately visited for the purposes of 
this inquiry. In most cases no information could be obtained as 
to piece prices, and in the remainder the figures given rest on the 
statements of the occupier. As, however, some of the rates are 
derived from " outworkers " receiving them, and some from small 
makers paying them, and the results agree fairly well, there is 
less reason to doubt their substantial accuracy. So far as .these 
facts are trustworthy it would appear that there is a very con- 
siderable gulf between the lowest piece prices current for the 
cheaper forms of " outwork " and the minimuni rates in the 
statement scale. Thus we find the rates for lasting performed 
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in or given out by the small non-statement shops as low as 
28. ^d. a dozen pairs, a common rate being Ss. 6rf., compared 
with 4«. 6d, a dozen which is the minimum "statement" rate 
for the very commonest class of goods provided for in the 
scale.* Finishers again have been found receiving as little as 
28. a dozen, compared with the minimum ot 38. in the 
" statement/'* Of course it must not be assumed that there is 
necessarily an equal discrepancy between the weekly earnings of 
lasters and finishers in " sweating" and " statement " shops, since 
it is possible that the lower class goods may be produced more 
rapidly than the higher qualities. 

It is, however, sufficiently clear that many of the " chamber- 
masters " and other non-associated employers are getting work 
done at lower piece rates than are possible in " statement " firms, 
and that the bulk of the workmen employed by such masters 
are foreign Jews. The question remains, how far the goods 
made under the different sets of conditions are really comparable. 
It has been indicated above that it is a disputed question how 
far the commonest class of shoes was pix)vided for under the 
uniform statement: The so-called "lasting" shoes, to which 
the controversy mainly i:efers, are a cheap class of women's 
house shoes, the uppers of which, made of a fabric known aa 
" lasting," are imported ready closed from Germany. A few of 
these shoes are made at present in London in statement 
shops ; but the greater part are made up by small chamber- 
masters employing Jewish labour, to whom they are given out 
by factors. Moreover, the whole volume of production of this 
class of goods in London has greatly decreased of late years. 
The Employers' Association asserts that the trade has been driven 
into the hands of the non-statement masters or abroad, by the 
fact that the lowest prices provided in the statement prohibit 
the profitable production of this class of shoe.t It appears that 
the question of embodying a special lower scale for " lasting " 
shoes in the uniform statement came up before the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration when the statement was being 
drawn up. It was then agreed to omit it "subject to special 
" consideration of this material in a lower quality if required."! 
The employers subsequently pressed for the provision of a 
special class below the existing minimum so as to embrace this 
kind of shoe. The imion has never, however, admitted its 
necessity, its contention being that the minimum in the state- 
ment already admits of the making of " lasting " shoes (which 



* !,«., for " lasting " shoes classed as ** H," for which the ground-work price is 
5s. for lasting and 48. 6d. for finishing, subject to deductions reducing the prices to 
4x. 6<f. and 35. respectively. See p. 165. 

t Letter from Secretary of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers' Association to 
arbitrators, quoted in cTidence before Royal Commission on Labour, Section C, 
Q. 15,857. 

{ See Minutes of Board, 16th December 1890. 
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as a fjicfc, are so made in certain quantities), and moreover that 
what has driven away the trade has been partly a change in 
fashion, " lasting " being partly replaced by sheep skin and other 
cheap materials. 

Between these rival views it is not proposed to attempt to 
decide. The question at issue, however, is of interest as 
illustrating the two views which may be held as to the relation 
of many of the low paid Jewish workers to the union operatives 
— ^the one view being that they are "under-cutting'* British 
labour, the other that they are working at specially low rates on 
a different class of goods. Possibly neither view can be 
exclusively accepted as funiishing a complete accoimt ot' the 
matter. 

To turn from a comparison of wages in the " statement " and 
" sweating " shops respectively to the question of general 
changes of wages during the past few years, it will be evident 
that such changes are not easy to estimate. The fii'st and 
second class " statements " have undergone no material alteration 
during the past ten years, so far as the actual piece-iutes 
embodied in them are concerned. The change, therefore, from 
outdoor to indoor labour in 1890, was equivalent to a dear 
rise in wages, seeing that the cost ot rent, light, &c., has since 
fallen on the employer instead of the operative, and hence is no 
longer a deduction from the latter's earnings. 

It is evident, tiicrefore, that no prejudicial effect has been 
produced by the foreign influx on the rates of wages current in 
the higher branches of the trade, in which, indeed, little or no 
Jewish labour is to be found. 

As regards the remainder of the trade, the uniform statement 
only came into force in 1890, since when it has not been 
altered. . Before that date there were no generally rccogniseil 
rates, and there arc therefore no satisfactory data for any 
trustworthy calculation as to the relative weekly or yearly 
earnings of those engaged in the commoner branches of the 
trade at the present time compared with ten or fifteen years ago. 
Earnings are affected as much by irregularity of work as by 
changes in piece rates, and (with the exception of the figures 
showing the recent growth of the export trade) no materials 
exist for measuring the fluctuations in the demand for labour, 
much less for separating those fluctuations due to the general 
conditions of trade from those to be ascribed to other special 
causes. 

As is stated below, in dealing with the branch of the trade 
known as " sew-rounds," the " sew-roimd " hands employed by 54 
firms obtained a rise of about 12^ per cent, in wages in 
1890. This rise only affected those engaged on the better class of 
"sew-round "'work, and left imtouched the low class sew-round 
trade in which foreign Jews largely abound. It is, however, a 
proof that the presence of foreign Jews in the lower grades of 
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the trade has not had the effect of lowering the rates current for 
English operatives in the higher and medium branches. 

Relation of Foreign Immigrants to Trade Disputes. 

— ^Allusion has been made above to the possibility of the Union 
being weakened in trade disputes with employers by the 
presence of a reservoir of " cheap " foreign labourers, by which 
the strikers' places can readily be taken. As a matter of fact, 
however, apart from the cases already alluded to of a few 
employers who seceded from the agreement as soon as prac- 
ticable, and have since been " blocked " by the Union, foreign 
labour has. been a very small factor in actual recent disputes 
in the boot and shoe trade. This will be seen from the table on 
pp. 183 and 184, giving a list of the disputes reported to the 
Board of Trade as having taken place in the London boot and 
shoe trade since the introduction of the " indoor " system of work 
in 1890. Since that time it will be remembered there has been 
in operation a board of conciliation and arbitration to which all 
questions other than direct reduction of wages have been referred. 
Only 13 actual disputes have been recorded in -London during the 
period referred to, the most important being the lock-out of 
operatives by 150 firms in October, 1891, resulting from a strike 
of the employees of one firm on the question of the alleged delay 
of the board in dealing with their grievances. The strike was 
in defiance of the union, which compelled the men to return to 
work, and the lock-out was then withdrawn. The only other 
dispute of large dimensions was the strike of " sew-round " 
hands employed by 54 firms in September, 1890, which was 
followed by an advance of about 12^ per cent, in wages for the 
better class of sew-round makers. Of the remaining disputes, two 
were strikes of bootmakers for advance of wages, of which one was 
successful, and the other pai*tially successful, the men in those 
shops which did not concede the advance returning to work <^n 
the old terms, and not being replaced by othera. Two other 
successful wages disputes were a strike in March, 1891, of the 
rivetters and finishers employed by three firms against the 
refusal of employer's to agree to the advanced price list which 
had been generally accepted, and a strike of boot and shoe 
operatives in September, 1893, against the alleged refusal of one 
employer to pay according to the London statement. Two other 
disputes, viz., a strike of finishers in April, 1891,while the ques- 
tion of a revised statement was under consideration, and a strike 
of lasters and finishers in August, 1891, against the dismissal of 
certain colleagues, were disapproved by the Union. Another 
small strike of East London operatives took place in June 1893, 
for a reduction of hours. 

The remaining four disputes are to be claascd as unsuccessful, 
the strikers being replaced by others. Of these, two were small 
strikes of clickers, one involving 11 persons, in February, 1891, 
against the alleged excessive employment of boys, the other 
involving 17 persons in August, 1802, against the discharge of 
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four clickera for refusal to accept reduced prices. It is to be 
remembered that clicking is not a branch of the trade in which 
the encroachment of foreign labour is felt as a serious grievance. 
There remain but two disputes of boot and shoe operatives (in 
May, 1892, and September, 1893) each affecting a single firm. 
The cause was the alleged refusal of the employers to pay 
" list " prices or classify their work on the accepted scale. Sixty 
persons were affecte<l by one of these disputes, and forty or 
fifty by the other. They ended in the defeat of the Union and 
the replacement of " Union " men by others. 

It appears from the above that the pai-t played by foreign 
labourer in taking the places of boot and shoe operatives 
engaged in recent ti*ade disputes has been comparatively small, 
a conclusion which confirms the impression left by other evidence 
that the extent to which the two classes of workers overlap is 
on the whole less than is often supposed. 

Magnitude of the Recent Revival of " Out- work.*' 

— In the sketch given above of the recent history of the London 
boot and shoe trade it has been indicated that since the agree- 
ment of 1890 for the provision of workshops by employers there 
has been a certain, though limited, revival of " out-work " in the 
branches of the trade included in the agreement, and that the 
majority of the "out- workers" in the lasting and finishing 
branches appear to be foreign Jews. It is therefore of interest 
to inquire how far the revival has gone, and how far it threatens 
the permanence of the general agreement by which the trade 
has been so conspicuously benefited. 

The materials for a calculation of the present number of 
persons working as " out-workers '' in the prohibited branches 
are not completely satisfactory, and any estimate that is founded 
on them must be regarded as a rough approximation only. 

The employers who are possibly giving out lasting and 
finishing may be divided into three classes: (1) the firms which 
have seceded from the agreement, who have left or been 
expelled from the Manufacturer's' A^sociation, and who are now 
" blocked " by the Union ; (2) a few firms which have come into 
existence since 1890 and have never come within the agreement ; 
(3) small " chamber-masters " (chiefly Russian and Polish Jews). 

The firms included under the first head number 16, and the 
Secretary of the Manufacturers' Association estimates that, 
including those who come under the second head, the number of 
firms other than small " chamber-masters " giving out- work is 
not more than 30. The number of " chamber-mastei*s " cannot 
be exactly stated, but from evidence collected from leather 
merchants and others it appeai-s likely that they number at 
least 200, some of whom are doubtless giving outwork, though 
on a small scale. 

Through the courtesy of the Factory DepaHment of the 
Home Office complete lists have been drawn up of outworkers 
to whom work is given out by 18 of the above firms (other 
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than chamber-ma&ters) taken at random. These lists show that 
work is given out by the 18 firms to 202 outworkers, viz., 134 
men (of whom 67 appear to be Jews) and 68 women, all Eng- 
lish. The women are doubtless all machinists, and need not be 
further considered. The men may be divided into " sew-round " 
hands, machinists and sole-sewers, lasters, and finishers. The 
returns do not in all cases distinjjuish these different classes, but 
if those returns in which the distinction is made are typical of 
the whole number, we should conclude that about 60 of the 
Jewish outworkers I'cturned are lasters and finishers. 

A considerable proportion of the English outworkers are also 
lasters and finishers, but in most cases apparently working 
alone. If, further, we assume that the employers to whom 
the. lists apply are typical of the whole number of firms (other 
than chamber-masters) giving out lasting and finishing, we 
should conclude that these 30 employers among them give out 
lasting and finishing to about 100 Jewish outworkers. These 
outworkers in most cases employ subordinate labour. The 14 
workplaces occupied by lasters and finishers visited for the 
purpose of this inquiry were found to contain 55 workers at 
the time of the visit,* or an average of about four each. Apply- 
ing this proportion to the whole number of outworkers wo 
should arrive at a total of about 400 lasters and finishers em- 
ployed on the " outwork " principle tlirough the 30 employers 
ref en-ed to above. 

As regards the out- work performed for the chamber-masters, 
we have the evidence of the visits paid to the workshops enume- 
rated on pp. 171 to 176. In 12 small shops coming within this 
designation, 107 persons were found employed, including 23 
clickers and rough-stuff cutters, 51 lasters, 22 finishers, and 11 
others. Bearing in mind the proportions (given on p. 75) which 
the various classes of operatives usually bear to each other, this 
would indicate that, so far as the shoes are concerned for which 
the clicking is done on the premises, little or no lasting is given 
out, but that about 20 finishers are employed off the premises 
in the 12 shops. Probably, therefore, on the whole, between 
300 and 400 individual finishers and lasters may be employed 
as " outworkers " by the total number of chamber-masters, on 
work for which the " clicking " is done on the premises. To 
this number we must add a conjectural number of " outworkers " 
employed by chamber-masters in lasting and finishing boots of 
which the uppers are imported and given out by *' factors." 
Technically, the chamber-masters who receive these uppers are 
not " outworkers," but some of them may sub-let a certain pro- 
portion of the lasting and finishing to outworkei*s. 

After making an allowance for this class of outworkers, it is 
probable that the total number of foreign Jews working at 
lasting and finishing on the " outdoor " system in London lies 



* Seei*i>. 177 to 179. 
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between 800 and 900, a number considerable in itself, but bear- 
ing a small proportion to the total number of lasters and finishers 
employed in the London trade. 

Thus the " indoor " agreement may be said to be intact so far 
as the great bulk of the trade is concerned. 

Alien Immigration in relation to Other Branches 

of the Trade.— There are certain branches of the boot and 
shoe trade to which the " indoor *\ agreement does not apply, and 
which are carried on entirely or partly by outworkers. It is 
therefore neceasary to note the effects, if any, of alien com- 
petition in these departments of the industry. 

(1.) Boot Machining. — The "closing" of the uppers of 
boots and shoes by the sewing machine is, to a large extent, 
given out to be done by English women in their own homes or 
in small workshops, though a good many manufacturers employ 
women machinists on their premises. A certain amount of 
" outdoor " machining is, however, done by foreign Jewish men 
who thus come into direct competition with English women as 
in the tailoring trade. Examples of the two classes of workers 
are given on pp. 179 and 180, showing particulars of workshops 
visited in East London. 

The number of men employed in machining is, however, 
small, and tliey appear- to be losing rather than gaining ground 
compared with the English women. The manager of a com- 
pany which supplies a large number ofbootshops in EastLopdon 
with sewing machines on loan, and so has an intimate know- 
ledge of the course of the trade, gives it as his opinion that 
the work of closing uppers so far from tending to fall into the 
hands of the Jews of East London has a tefidency to leave 
London for the provinces. 

(2.) The Sew-rotcnd Trade. — A branch of the boot and 
shoe trade which has recently attained considerable proportions 
in London is the so-called " sew-round " branch, which is con- 
cerned with the making of light shoes and slippers. This 
department of the trade has been hardly affected by the recent 
changes in the organisation of the industry and is still almost 
entirely an " outdoor *' tx'ade, the uppers already cut out and 
" closed " by the machines being given out to makers who work 
in small workshops or in their own homes. In the West End 
the system of associated workshops i)revails to some extent 
among the workmen engaged on the better classes of "sew- 
rounds." The whole of the industry is a season trade, the busy 
period being from July to January or February. The sew- 
round trade in East London may be divided somewhat sharply 
into two sections which scarcely overlap at all, viz., the better 
and medium qualities made by English operatives, and the 
lower classes of goods, the production of which is monopolised 
by foreign Jews. 

A reference to the particulars of Jewish workshops on pp. ISO 
to 182 will give some idea of the character of the lower branch of 
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the trade, which has largely grown up during the yecars in which 
the influx of foreign Jews has taken place. It is in the cheap 
sew-round and slipper trade that some of the worst abuses of 
" sweating '' are found, in the way of long hours, low earnings, 
and irregularity of work. The shoes and slippers are made 
partly for home consumption, paitly for export. They appear 
to have created a new demand, chiefly for fancy wear, and not 
to have taken the place of any other form of shoe. A few 
English workers are engaged in the cheap slipper trade, but the 
number is not appreciable. 

On the other hand, the Jews do not to any appreciable extent 
enter tlie higher branches of the East London sew-round trade, 
which are governed by a special " statement " of piece-prices 
agreed to by employers and employed. In the opinion of one 
of the Bmnch Secretaries of the Amalgamated Society of Boot 
and Shoemakers, about 800 men arc engaged in these branches 
in the East London district of whom very few are ^ Jews, though 
there are two or three Jewish employei's (employing EInglish 
workmen) engaged in the trade and paying the " statement " 
rates of wages. He can only recollect one case of attempted 
"under-cutting" of prices by two Jewish workmen, and this 
was successfully resisted. 

There is therefore little direct competition between Jewish 
and English worknien in the sew-round and slipper trade. 
Nor does there appear to have been any great indirect 
competition through the encroachment of the cheaper qualities 
of goods produced by the Jews on the market supplied by goods 
of English make. On the contrary, the English sew-round 
trade is itself a recent creation, having mainly grown up during 
the hxst 10 yeai's (i.e., during the period of the influx). Before 
that time this class of shoes and slippers were largely imported 
from France ; but London has now become an important centre 
for their production, which appears to be still extending, both 
for home use and export. 

Most of the goods produced in London are hand-sewn, but in 
some provincial centres (e.g., Norwich and Leicester) machine- 
sewn work is now being turned out. Tliere is a cheap blipper 
trade in Manchester and Leeds, but the chief provincial com- 
petition appeal's to come from Norwich and this applies only 
to certain grades of work. 

The trade in London was unaflected by the " indoor move- 
ment," partly owing to its want of organisation, partly owing 
to the absence of machinery. 

In 1890 a considerable rise in wages took place in the higher 
class sew-round trade in London which has since been main- 
tained, and many of the most skilled men receive very high 
wages. The chief evil in the trade is that of long hours, due to 
the 83'stem of family work at homa 

Neither the Union nor the " statement " embraces any part 
of the " sweated " trade. 
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Ill the London " sew -round " and slipper trade we have there- 
fore a good example of an industry divided into two almost 
"non-competing" sections. In the one is found the skilled 
English workman making for one market, in the other the 
low-skilled foreign Jew supplying another. Neither the workers 
nor the markets appear to any great extent to overlap or to 
affect each other. Both branches of the trade have grown 
rapidly during the same period, and the. English workers have 
recently materially raised their wages. 

In this trade, therefore, while the evils of "sweating" from 
which the Jewish branch suffers acutely are greatly to be 
deplored in the interest of the foreign Jews themselves, the 
English workers have no complaint against them for interfering 
either directly or indirectly with their, labour. 

Relation of Immigrants to (Growth of Foreign 

Trade. — In view of the question how far the Jewish alien 
immigrants have economically displaced British labourers and 
overrun their industries, and how far, on the other hand 
the real effect of the influx has been to create or at least 
largely to augment an important trade in cheap clothing, 
especially for export, it is of interest to analyse the statistics 
of exports of boots and shoes during the period covered by 
the influx and the few years preceding it. If statistics were 
available for the home trade the comparison would of course be 
more complete, but as the rapid growth of the cheap clothing 
industries of late years has been largely a growth in the export 
branches, the statistics of foreign trade arc of considerable value 
for the purpose of comparison. 

A detailed table is printed on pp. 186 to 189 showing for each 
of the 21 years, 1873-1893, the total quantities and values of 
boots and shoes exported from the United Kingdom to each 
country or British Possession. The influx began in 1881, and 
it is therefore convenient to group the years into periods of six, 
viz., 1875-1880, 1881-1886, and 1887-1892. 

The yearly average of the total quantities exported during 
these periods is as follows : — 





Period. 


Yearly Average 

Exports of 

Boots and Shoeft 

(in Dozens of 

Pairs). 




Six years immediately preceding the influx 

First six years of influx - - - - 

Second six years - - - - - 


1875-1880 
1881-1886 
1887-1892 


437,689 
553,167 
665,460 



Increase of average of last period over that of first 
Ditio. ditto per cent. . - - 



227,771 
52 
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It is evident, then, that the influx has been accompanied by 
a rapid expansion of the export branch of the wholesale boot 
trade. It does not, of coarse, fcdlow from the above fignnas that 
it has been du^ to the influx, nor is it likely that so limited a 
cause could account entirely for so large an increase of trade. 
It must be rememibered that, as pointed oat above, the boot 
trade has been undergoing a transformation by machinery which 
has been quite independent of the influx of foreigners, and to 
this transformation the remarkable development indicated by 
the figures must be largely due. 

The figures, however, do not certainly lend any support to the 
suggestion that has often been made, that the export trade has 
suflered from the influx owing to the inferior quality of goods 
produced. 

A table is added on pp. 190 to 193 showing for the same period 
the quantities and values of boots and shoes imported into the 
United Kingdom. The average yetirlj- quantities for the \-arious 
periods are as follows : — 



Period. 



Ycsiiv ATen,ge Im- 
ports of Boots and 
Shoes (in Doiens 
of Pairs). 



1875-18S0 
1881-1886 
1887-1892 



103;S84 
106,166 
115;800 



The great growth in the import trade in boots and shoes 
within recent years was between 1873 and 1876, when it 
increased from 40,304 dozen pairs to 109,896 dozen. Since 1876 
on the whole the imports have remained nearly stationary, the 
imports in 1892 being 118,386, and in 1893 122,219 dozen pairs. 
It appears likely, therefore, that the influx of foreigners has 
done something to check the growth of importation of boots and 
shoes. 



(General Summary. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the above investi- 
gation with regard to the influence of foreign Jews on the boot 
and shoe trade may be thus summarised : — 

(1.) The boot trade being (in common with the slop clothing 
and . other industries to which foreign Jews chiefly 
resort) in a state of steady but uncompleted economic 
transformation, owing to the introduction of machinery 
and other causes, it is a matter of extreme difficulty to 
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disentangle the effects on wages and conditions of 
labour of any special cause (siicli as foreign immigra- 
tion) from the general effects produced by the process 
of revolution which the trades are undergoing. It 
is clear, however, that the pi*esence of foreign Jewish 
labour in certain departments of the boot and shoe 
industry, while it may be a symptom of one stage of 
the evolution of the trade, is in no sense the cause 
of the transformation itself. 

(2.) The main bulk of the foreign Jews employed in boot and 
shoe making in the United Kingdom reside in East 
London, where they are chiefly engaged in the produc- 
tion of the commonest qualities of boots, shoes, and 
slippei's. 

(3.) Some of them work on the " indoor system " on the 
premises of manufacturers, but more often they are 
either small " chamber masters " selling to retail shops 
or to " factors," or " outworkers " engaged in lasting, 
finishing, or (to a more limited extent) machining, or 
in the " sew-round " trade. 

(4.) Some of these foreign Jews work according to the recog- 
nised " statement " prices, but in many, cases, especially 
among the " outworkei-s " and " chamber mastei-s," the 
piece-rates current are considerably below those gene- 
rally observed in the trade for the lowest quality of 
goods to which those rates apply. 

(5.) Up to 1890 most of the "lasting" and "finishing" 
(which between them employ the majority of boot 
and shoe operatives) was given out to be done off the 
manufacturers' premise!^. In that year, however, a 
great change took place in the organisation of these 
blanches of the trade. A general agreement was 
aiTived at between the employers and employed for 
the provision by the employera of workshops for these 
branches of work ; a uniform statement of prices was 
also compiled applicable to the whole of the trade not 
covered by fonner lists, and an . arbitration and con- 
ciliation board was set up for the settlement of 
differences. 

(6.). Since that date a certain number of manufacturers have 
broken away from the agreement and again given out 
"lasting" and "finishing." The total number of 
employers, however, other than small "chamber-* 
masters " not observing the indoor agreement is 
probably less than 10 per cent, of the total, and the 
numbers employed by many of them are comparatively 
small. There has thus been a ])artial revival of 
"outwork," chiefly among the foreign Jewo, but as 
regards the bulk of the trade the agreement is 
observed. The total number of foreign Jews working 
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at lasting or finishing on the '-'out'loor" system is 
probably between 800 and 900. 
(7.) The number of foreign Jews engaged in the trade in 
East London has largely increased during the 10 years 
between 1881 and 1891, but since 1890 the flow of 
newly -arrived Jews into the trade has been checked 
by the operation of the " indoor " agreement and the 
" minimum statement " of piece-rates, combined with the 
refusal of the Union to allow immigrants who have 
not been engaged in bootmaking before arriving in 
the country to enter the workshops as learners. It 
has thus become impracticable for " greeners " to 
learn bootmaking in many of the workshops governed 
by the agreement. 

(8.) Tliis check has apparently diverted somewhat the flow 
of " raw " foreign labour from bootmaking to other 
trades. The agreement of 1890, however, does not 
touch the " sew-round " hands, the lower grades of 
whom are almost entirely foreign Jews, and the out- 
door system here prevails almost exclusively. The 
inability of foreign untrained Jews to enter " state- 
ment " workshops may also have tended to stimulate 
to some extent the multiplication of small Jewish 
masters and outworkers ungoverned by the agreement. 

(9.) Many of the small Jewish workshops are insanitary 
and overcrowded ; the earnings, at least of newly- 
arrived foreigners, are low and the liours long. 
The sanitary condition, however, has improved during 
the last few years, and the local authorities are taking 
action with regard to overcrowding. 

(10.) The competition of the alien Jews has not affected the 
piece-rates recognised generally in the trade, which 
have not been substantially altered since their esta- 
blishment. The English sew-round hands (engaged in 
the better class of work) actually gained a con- 
siderable rise in wages during 1890, while the intro- 
duction of the indoor system has been equivalent to a 
rise of w^ages for lasters and finishers in workshops 
governed by the first and second class statements. 

(11.) Tlie foreign Jews are to a large extent engaged on a 
common class of boots and shoes, some of which 
probably could not profitably be made by English 
labour under the existing statement, and might 
hence cease to be produced, or at least leave London 
(either for the provinces or abroad), were it not for 
the presence of Jewish labour. 

(12.) In the machining department, where foreign men com- 
pete with English women, the latter are gaining ground 
on the fonner. 
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(13.) The above conclusions are confirmed by the great increase 
(amounting to 52 per cent.) which has taken place in 
the total annual exports of boots and shoes from the 
United Kingdom, if we compare the average of the 
last six years (1887-92) with that of the six jeaxs 
(1875-80) immediately preceding the influx. 

(14.) Since the agreement of 1890 there have been compara- 
tively few important strikes in the London boot and 
shoe trade, and in very few of these, affecting a small 
number of pei^sons, has the presence of foreign labour 
been a considerable factor in the dispute. 

(1").) The gradual introduction of finishing and lasting 
machinery acts as a powerful influence, tending to 
maintain the " indoor " factory system. This ma- 
chinery has been more extensively introduced in the* 
provinces than in London, and the main stress of 
competition on the part of the foreign Jew is pro- 
Iwibly rather with the provincial factory than with 
the London operative. 
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PART IIL— FOREIGN IMMIGRATION IN RELATION 

TO WO MENS LABOUR. 

(Report by Miss Collet.) 

§ (a) INTRODUCTION. 
I. — Object and Scope of Inquiry. 

The object of the inquiry was to ascertain the extent to which 
foreigners compete with English women in different industries 
of importance, with special reference to the effects, which might 
be expected to follow in cases where foreigners destitute of the 
means of support endeavoured to obtain employment. 

Two aspects of the question were to be kept in view : — 

(a.) The competition of foreign women with English women ; 
and 

(6.) The competition of foreign men with Elnglish women. 

On the one hand, therefore, it was necessary to investigate 
the conditions under which immigrant foreign women arrive in 
England in order to measure the extent to which they might be 
expected to enter the labour market as wage earners. 

On the other, it was necessary to make some survey of the 
trades in which foreign women were chiefly to be foimd, to 
compare the work done and the wages earned by English and 
foreign women in these trades, to contrast these earnings with 
those of English women and girls in trades in which no foreign 
women were to be foimd and finally to note any branches of 
trade in which foreign men were employed on work generally 
pertbrmed by women in establishments managed by English 
employers. 

The ground to be covered by my inquiry was therefore but a 
limited portion of that already covered previously to 1890 by 
Governmental and private investigation. The Reports from the 
Select Committee on the Emigration and Immigration of 
Foreigners for 1888 and 1889 in addition to the general evidence 
on the subject contain a summary of statistics of wages in 
1886-87 in the tailoring and trouser-making trade at the East 
End of London, compiled from schedules distributed and collected 
and in part filled up after personal commimication with 
employers by the Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Burnett supplemented his inquiries for the Board of I'rade 
by further personal investigation in East London and LeecJs, 
the results of which are to be found in Appendix G. to the 
Second Report, and in Appendix O. to the Fourth Repoiii, of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Sweating System, 
and in Mr. Burnett's evidence before the Select Committee. 
The Reports of the House of Lords Committee on the Sweating 
System contain the evidence given in 1888 and 1889 of large 
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numbers of persons in London, Leeds,- Manchester, Binningham, 
Hull, Sheffield, Newcastle, Glasgow, and other towns as to the 
effect of the employment of foreigners on the system of sweating. 
Contemporaneously with the investigation carried on by the 
Government, Mr. Charles Booth was superintending a special 
inquiry into East London industries and published the result 
in " Life and Labour of the People," Vol. IV., devoting separate 
chapters to the study of the Boot and Shoe Trade, the Tailoring 
Trade, the Cigar Trade, and the Cabinet-making Trades, the 
four industries in which Jewish labour was most largely found. 
Only one of these trades, the tailoring trade, at that time 
involved the employment of any considerable number of foreign 
women, although the cigar trade employed a certain number. 
The chapter on the tailoring trade, contributed by Miss 
Beatrice Potter, together with the repoi'ts of Mr. Burnett to the 
Boai-d of Trade and the evidence on the tailoring trade given 
before the Select Committee on the Sweating System, contain 
nearly all the trustworthy evidence as to the employment of 
foreign women available previous to 1890. 

In none of the inquiries referred to was any definite attempt 
made to consider the industrial position of foreign women as 
distinct from that of foreign men nor to estimate exactly the 
extent to which foreign men entered into competition with 
English women as distinct from English men. But the evidence 
on the tailoring trade referred to above gave indications that 
such distinctions would need to be drawn in order to arrive at a 
clear undei'standing of the persons affected l^y foreign immigra- 
tion or liable to be affected by restrictions on immigration. 

My instructions were, therefore, to concentrate attention on 
these two aspects of the effects of foreign immigration, and, after 
personal investigation, to re-state the position for 1893 and to give 
supplementary evidence on points merely touched upon in 
previous inquiries. 



II. — Methods pursued and Materials for Inquiry. 

(a.) Tracing of Individiial ImTnigrants. 

The Select Committee on Emigration and Immigration 
(Foreigners), 1889, recommended "that measures should be 
" adopted to provide for a record of the names, sexes, ages, 
" occupations, nationalities, and destination of all alien steerage 
" and deck pas8cngei*s amving at ports of the United Kingdom 
" and not in possession of thi'ough tickets to other countries." 
In accoi'dance with this recommendation the Act 6 Will. IV. c. 11, 
requiring every master of a ship arriving in this country with 
aliens on board to hand in a list of the names and descriptions 
of those aliens to the Customs authorities has been enforced at 
all the principal and many of the minor ports since 1890. Since 
the early part of 1891, officers of Customs nt the several ports 
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concerned have been specially charged with the duty of making 
personally an actual count of all the aliens on board a certain 
proportion of the vessels arriving with such passengers in order 
to test the substantial accuracy of the lists handed in. Further- 
more, since June 1891, it has been the special duty of an officer 
of Customs to visit vessels arriving in the port of London from 
Hamburg likely to have destitute aliens on board. 

The lists supplied by this officer of Customs contain the 
nationality, sex, civil condition of aliens on board without 
through tickets for places not in the United Kingdom, and also 
the addresses and names of relatives or friends to whom the 
immigrants profess to be going together with the sums of money 
which they allege that they have in their possession. To these 
lists I was allowed access, and from them I extracted the names 
and alleged destinations of a number of foreign women who 
landed in London in 1892. All the women, 80 in number, wlio 
landed from Hamburg during the firat foi-tnight in May 1892, 
and the women, 37 in number, who came over in one vessel on 
July 4th, 1892, were selected, the former group as representative 
of immigrants arriving during a period of normal immigration, 
the latter as representative of immigrants arriving in large 
numbers close upon each other. 

Of these selected immigrant women 25 were passed over as 
giving for their destination parts of London or elsewhere too 
far distant from each other to make inquiry profitable. Of the 
remaining 92 I endeavoured to discover the history subsequent 
to landing in London. The addresses given in each case were 
visited by me, accompanied by an interpreter acquainted with 
Yiddish. Every assistance was rendered to me by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, who searched cai*efully through their 
registers and those of the Russo-Jewish and Board of Guardians 
Conjoint Committee to discover whether any of these 92 women 
had come before them for assistance, and the Secretary of the 
Poor Jews' Temporary Shelter performed the same service. The 
register of the Home for Jewish Girls was also searched, and 
information most readily given by one of the lady managers of 
the home. The results of this inquiry are given in full in the 
Report. 



(6.) Occupations of Poor Jewesses, 

The London Jewish Board of Guardians placed at my disposal 
at their offices in Devonshire Square the application sheets of 
all persons applying to them for relief for the first time from 
July 1st, 1892, to January 31st, 1893, thus enabling me to obtain 
exact information as to the means by which destitute Jewesses 
endeavoured to obtain a living. Similar information was 
supplied me by the Secretary of the Leeds Jewish Board of 
Guardians. 

O 821 70. Q 
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(c) Rejoorts of the London^ Manchester and Leeds Jewish 

Boa'irU of Ouardians. 

The London Jewish Board of Guardians publishes annually 
details of applicants for assistance and of persons emigrated, 
showing their nationality, length of residence in England, civil 
condition and occupations. The Manchester Board publishes 
veiy similar information. The Leeds Jewish Board has hitherto 
been unable to make these returns. Until 1892 the various 
congregations in Leeds expended a certain amount in charity 
without the intervention of the Board ; during the last year the 
amounts thus subscribed have been paid direct to the Board, the 
machinery for relief being thus assimilated to that of London 
and Manchester. 

((Z.) Trade Inquiry, 

In this pai*t of my incjuiiy I have to acknowledge most 
valuable assistance rendered by H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories, and by H.M. Inspectors of Factories Mr. Lakeman, Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Hine, and Mr. C. W. Shaw, who furnished me with 
information as to the trades in which foreign women were to be 
found, and supplied me with lists of workshopis under inspection 
in the EJast and the West End of London, in Leeds, and in 
Manchester. The industries of main importance proved to 
l)e the tailoring, waterproof-making, cap-making, cigar-making, 
and fur -sewing trades. I am especially indebted to the Singer 
Manufacturing Company, by whose managei's and agents in 
East London, Leeds, and Manchester, no pains were spared 
and no labour grudged in giving the results of their wide 
experience as suppliers of sewing machines on hire ; 1 have also 
to thank Dr. Murphy, Chief Medical Officer to the London 
County Coimcil ; Dr. W. H. Hamer, Assistant Medical Officer to 
the County Council ; Dr. Tatham, Medical Officer of Health at 
Manchester ; and Dr. Cameron, Medical Officer of Health at 
Leeds, for assistance given me in visiting workshops. 

From evidence from various sources and from the census 
returns for 1891 it appeared that London, Manchester, and 
Leeds were the largest centres to which the poorest foreigners, 
the Russian and Polish Jews resorted, the trades pui'sued by 
them in smaller towns being exactly the same as in the three 
alx)ve mentioned. In London, accompanied by Dr. W. H. 
Hamer, I visited 166 small tailora' workshops in the West End, 
and in the East End the workshops of 54 coat-makens, 7 vest- 
makers, 4 trouser-makers, 4 mantle-makers, 3 dressmakei'S 
(men), 19 cap-makers, and 12 furriers, making 269 workshops 
in all. In Leeds, accompanied by a sanitary inspector, I visited 
75 tailors' workshops, and in Manchester, also accompanied by a 
sanitary inspector, 61 tailors' workshops, 18 cap-makers, 4 
waterproof-makers, and 2 slipper-makers. In the 166 West 
End workshops particulars of sex and nationality were noted. 
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In the remaining 263 workshops visited particulars were obtained 
whenever possible as to numbers employed in each branch, 
wages paid, civil condition of women employed, race, and length 
of residence in England. Information was also asked for and 
obtained from a few wholesale clothiers and manufacturers in 
London, Leeds, and Manchester. 



§ (6.) RESULTS OF STATISTICAL INQUIRY. 
1. PosmoN OF Foreign Immigrant Women on Arrival in 

L0NIX)N. 

The Board of Trade reports on emigration and immigration 
from and into the United Kingdom in the years 1891 and 1892 
show that the Russians and Poles and the Germans supply the 
largest number of foreign immigrants into London. 

From these returns it appears that during the last two years 
the number of women immigrants from Russia and Poland is 
about half that of the men, and that the Russian and Polish 
immigrants more than equal in numbers the immigrants of all 
other nationalities. 

According to the census returns of 1891 the number of 
Russians and Poles in London included 14,773 males and 11,969 
females, while that of the Germans in London included 16,440 
males and 10,480 females. The numbers of female immigrants 
are in both cases smaller than those of male immigrants, and 
were the children classified apart from the adults the dispro- 
portion would appear still greater. The majority of the adult 
women would therefore probably be married, and it remained to 
be seen whether as married women they entered the labour 
market. 

No facts presented themselves which might have rendered an 
inquiry into the occupations of non-Jewish German immigrant 
women necessary. Partly owing to their distribution over a 
wider area of London than occurs with the Russians and Poles, 
and partly to the demand for German domestic servants, partly 
to the fact that large numbers of Germans are clerks whose 
wives do not enter the labour market, no complaints have been 
made so far as I am aware of their competition with English 
working women. 

In order to ascertain whether the Russian and Polish female 
immigrants came to London without any home prepared for 
them by relatives or friends, and were therefore liable to accept 
work at very low rates through destitution, a list of female 
immigrants was drawn up, and efforts made to trace them. For 
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reasons already stated this list included the names of the 80 
women who landed from 12 vessels arriving in London in the 
first fortnight of May 1892, and 37 who came in one vessel on 
the 4th July 1892. It was compiled from the alien lists 
furnished to the Customs, and contained the address to which 
the immigrant professed to be going, the relative or friend who 
was to receive her and the sum of money she stated to be in her 
possession. The 117 names were submitted to the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, who after the most careful seai*ch through 
their registers could only identify eight as pei-sons who had come 
under their notice as being in need of relief for themselves or 
members of their families ; of these three had been sent to the 
United States. ^ A similar search was made thix)Ugh the registers 
of the Poor Jews' Shelter with the result that one name was 
recognised as that of a woman sent to America by the society. 
Twenty-five women on the list had given addresses in different 
parts of London at some distance from the Jewish quarter in 
Whitechapel and St. George s, and no attempt was made to 
trace them. 

The results of the inquiry into the remaining 92 cases are 
given in detail in the tabular Appendix XII. (pp. 196 to 201). 

They may be summarised as follows : — 

(a.) Numbers traced. 

Of remaining 92 women — 

56 were married women or widows. 
36 were unmarried women. 

Of the 56 married women or widows — 

5 gave either no address or an insufficient or incorrect one, 
and were not heard of elsewhere. 
28 could not be traced. 

3 were known to have been met by relatives on landing. 
20 were traced. 

Of the 36 single women — 

4 gave either no address or an insufficient or incorrect one, 
and were not heard of elsewhere. 

5 could not be traced. 

1 was known to have been met on landing by a relative. 
26 were traced. 



yb.) Position of Women traced. 

Of the 20 married women or widows trace<l — 

11 were known to be suppoi'ted by their husbands or 
relatives and to have no wage-earning occupation. 
1 was known to be with her husband. 
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3 were known to be living apart from their husbands and 
to be earning wages by washing, cleaning, or nursing. 

2 had been sent to the United States. 

2 had received assistance from the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians. 

1 was living entirely on the charity of neighbours. 

Of the 26 single women traced — 

6 had been given into the charge of relatives in London and 
had not since been heard of. 

2 were married shortly after arrival. 

5 obtained situations as domestic servants. 

3 obtained work as tailoresses. 
1 obtained work as capmaker. 

1 obtained work as cigarette maker. 

1 obtained work as fur sewer. 

3 were known to be wage earners, but the kind of work 
was not known. 

2 had been sent to the United States. 
1 had been sent home. 

1 was in a lunatic asylum. 

(c.) Married or Widowed Women not traced. 

Of the 28 mamed or widowed women not traced — 

5 landed in England with their husbands. 

3 landed in England with some adult male relative. 

20 were unaccompanied by any male relative ; of these 13 
professed to be going to their husbands, 5 to their children, 
1 to a sister, and may have been met on landing ; 1 ap- 
peared to have no friend in London. 
None of these could be foimd on the registers of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians or the Poor Jews' Temporary Shelter 
as having applied for relief, and if assisted mujjt have applied 
under some other name. 

Further information with regard to unmarried immigrant 
women is afforded by the records of the " Home for Jewish Girls." 
The agent of the Jewish Ladies' Association meets every 
immigrant ship and ascertains the number of single women 
on board. Those who are not met by friends )ire taken to the 
Jewish Home for Girls. Their friends, if they have any, are 
found for them, and if they have none they stay in the home 
until employment has been obtained for them. Particulars of all 
girls thus received between July let, 1892, and January 1st, 1893, 
were furnished and are given in detail in the table on pp. 201 
and 202. 

The following is a summary of these particulars : — 

24 were received into the Home. Of these — 

7 obtained situations as domestic servants. 
3 obtained work as dressmakers. 

2 obtained work as glovemakers, 
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2 obtained work as tailoresses. 

1 obtained work as umbrella maker 

3 were sent to the United States. 

5 were given into the charge of relatives or friends and had 

not since been heard of. 
1, who was not Jewish, was transferred to the TraveUcrs* 

Aid Society. 



2. Occupations of Married Jewesses. 

(a.) Occupations of Jewesses who received Assistance from 

Jewish Boards of Guardian& 

In the foregoing inquiries there was no indication of any 
tendency amongst poor married Jewesses to enter the labour 
market, but the scope was too limited to draw any conclusions 
from this. A very much better test was furnished by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, who placed at my disposal the application 
sheets of all persons applying to them for relief for the first 
time between July Ist 1892 and February 1st 1893, who were 
assisted. The number of cases of persons assisted for the first 
time during these seven months who had only been in London 
one year or less than one year was 98 out of a total of several 
hundred cases assisted during that period. Of these, 17 were 
cases of men who were either unmarried or had left their wives 
in Russia or Poland. In the 81 remaining cases there were 
altogether only 10 women or girls who were attempting to earn 
a living. These cases were as follows : — 



Oocupatioiu 


Civil Condition. 


Occupation of 
Huaband. 


No. of Children. 


(1) Charwoman 


• m 


Married • • • 


! 

1 

Hawker ... 


3 


(2) Cook • - 


• • 


Widow - 





l^regnant. 


(S) Washing - 


■ • 


Married • 


lU - . - - 


2 


(4) Needlewoman 


m • 


(?) 




1 


(6) Learning 
making. 

(6) Learning 

making. 

(7) Learning 

making. 

(8) Charwoman • 


mantle 
mantle 

mantle 

• • 


Single - - ^ 
Widow - - ^' 


'• Assisted to join brotl 


ler in United States. 

1 


(9) Servant 


• m 


Single (17) • • 


1 





(10) Needlewoman 


■ • 


Widow • 


1 

1 



Here there is only one case of a woman with an able-bodied 
husband to support her. In all the other cases where the 
husband applied for relief the wife was not a wage-earner. 

During these seven months there were several hundred cases 
of persons assisted for the first time who had been more than 
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one year in England. Of the applicants or wives of applicants 
there were only 30 wage-earning women and girls. These 30 
cases were as follows : — 



Occupation. 



Civil Condition. 



Occupation of 
Huaband. 



No. of Children. 



(1) Tailoress . - - 

(2) Washing - . - 

(3) Bonnet maker (agt) 40, 
Wanted spectacles). 



(4) Needlewoman 

cripple). 

(5) Needlewoman 

(6) Charwoman 

(7) Dressmaker • 

(8) Tailoress 

(0) Needlewoman 



(a 



(10 

(n 

(12 
(18 
(14 
(15 
(16 
(17 
(18 

(1» 
(20 

(21 
(22 

(23 
(24 
(25 
(26 
(27 
(28 
(29 
(80 



Washing - 

Washing • 

"A little felKng 

Buttonholer 

" A little dressmaking 

Needlewoman • 

Hawkor (aged 68) 

Umbrella maker (bad 
sight). 
Shopkeepi^r 

Charwoman 

Needlewoman - 

Slipper-sock m^ing 

"A little waNhing" 

Needlewoman (para 
brsed). 
Charwoman 

Tailoress • 

Nurse - 

Mantle maker • 

** A little charing 

Nurse - 



Tronser maker (hand 
injured). 



If 



Deserted wife 

(?) 
Sjngle 
Single 
Deserted wife 



M 



Widow - 
Deserted wife 
Married . 



Deserted wife 
Married • 
Deserted wife 

(?) 
Single 

Widow - 
Married - 
Deserted wife 
Married - 

M 

Single • 
Widow . 
Deserted wife 
Single 
Widow - 

Divorced - 
Single 






In U. 8. A. 



• • W 



Cabinet maker, out 

of work. 
Cabinet makor, out 

of work. 



«« 



Not in London 



*» 



Not in London 



Tailor, out of work 



It 



1 

3 

(?) 
S 

2 

4 

1 
5 

2 



1 



7 
2 
2 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

A sister (ago 6) to 
support. 



It will be noticed that of these 30 women only four had 
husbands living with them, and that these four were only doing 
work of a casual kind while their husbands were out of work. 
The rarity of industrial employment among Jewish married 
women may be infeiTed from the fact that in the form of appli- 
cation there is no place for stating the wife's occupation, such 
information being supplied in the few cases in which it is. 
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necessary in the notes of the agent who makes inquiries. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the absence of such a heading 
may result, to some extent.in a neglect to ask the question. 
The same inference may be drawn from the experience of the 
Jewish Boards of Guardians in Leeds and Manchester. 

At the time of my visit to Leeds, about the end of March 
1893, 70 pei'sons wei*e on the register as receiving relief at the 
time, and the occupations of the persons relieved were given me. 
Of these, 35 had been pensioners for a long time. Of the 70 relieved 
27 were widows, of whom nine were too old to work and 10 
partially suppoi^ted themRclves and their children by hawking 
(2 cases), shopkeeping (3 cases), cleaning (2 cases), slipper 
binding, tailoring, and taking in lodgers (1 case each). Fourteen 
were deserted wives, of whom seven were from some cause unable 
to work and seven partially supported themselves and their 
children by washing and cleaning (4 cases), tailoring (2 cases), 
and taking lodgers. In the remaining 29 cases the husband was 
either ill or out of work, and in only two of these cases did the 
wife attempt to earn money. 

In Leeds, therefore, as in London, it appeai'ed that among the 
recipients of charity, at least, a Jewish wife living with her 
husband makes no attempt to become a wage earner. 

The Jewish Board of Guardians in Manchester stated that, as 
in London and in Leeds, marned Jewesses living with their 
husbands, even when extremely poor, rarely attempted to earn 
money except by casual employment in domestic services. 

(ft.) Married Women in Jewish Workshops. 

The absence of married Jewesses in the workshops which I 
visite<l in the course of the trade inquiry detailed below was 
very noticeable. The results may advantageously be summarised 
here. 

In London out of 205 Jewesses engaged in 39 coat and vest 
shops 5 were manned and 2 were widows. Out of 25 non- 
Jewish women in these workshops 7 were married and 2 were 
widows. 

Of the 83 Jewesses employed in 19 capmaking workshops 
only one was married ; of the 103 non- Jewish women and girls 
in the same workshops 6 were married. 

In Leeds out of 307 Jewesses employed in 37 tailoring work- 
shops, 17 were married or widowed. Out of 224 non- Jewish 
women and girls in these workshops, 48 were mairicd or 
widowed. 

In Manchester out of 161 Jewesses employed in 60 tailoring 
workshops only 1 was married. Of the 19 non- Jewish women 
and girls 9 were mamed. 

In the capmaking trade but few adult women were employed. 
Out of 624 non-Jewish women and girls and 243 Jewesses, 
there were according to the statements of the employers only 
4 married women and these were non-Jewish. 
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Out of 37 Jewesses engaged in waterproof establishments, 
1 was married ; out of about 400 non-Jewish women and girls, 
50 were married. 

The evidence, therefore, derived from actual visits to work- 
shops supports the conclusions drawn from the experience of 
Jewish organisations to the effect that the competition of 
married Jewesses in the labour market as regular workers is so 
slight as to be negligeable for the purposes of this inquiry. 

So far, therefore, as industrial competition of immigrant 
women is concerned we need only pay attention to the unmarried 
women and girls together with a few deserted wives. 



. § (c.) RESULTS OF TRADE INQUIRY. 

In approaching the subject from the trade side the points of 
inquiry' were — 

(1.) The numbera of male J\nd female persons employed in 
each branch. 

(2.) The nationality and race of persons employed. 

(3.) The number of married women. 

(4.) The number of women and girls in England but a short 
time. 

(5.) Wages in each branch. 

Of the trades in which Jewesses are to be found in consider- 
able numbers the tailoring tirade is the most important, and is 
therefore dealt with first. 



I. — Tailoring Trade. 
(a.) East London. 

Statistics of Workshops visited, — Particulars were obtained 
by visits from 54 Jewish coat-makers, seven Jewish vest-makers, 
four trouser-makers, and four Jewish mantle-makers in East 
London. The particulars with regard to number, race, sex, and 
occupation of persons employed therein are given below : — 

(i.) Number, Rack, Sex, and Occupation of Persons employed 
by 54 Jewish Coat-Makers in East London. 



Total Number. 


Race. 






Branch of Work. 






Men and 
Boyn. 


Women 

and 

Girls. 


1 
Jewish. 


Non- 
Jewish. 


Press- 
era. 


Tailon.'ch^UU^*l»S!;^ 
(Male), ifit). 

1 


Button- 
holers. 


Fellers Errand 

and , Boys 
Finish-* and 

ers. 1 Girls. 

1 


> »74 


247 


&S5 

(Sdoubt- 

ful). 


SS 


80 


139 


146 


8 


78 


146 


23 



106 
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Of the 33 non-Jewish females, eight were errand girlSy three 
were machinista. The three whoee race was not ascertained 
were errand girls, and were most probably non-Jewish. The 
other non- Jewish women and girls were all fellers, finishers^ or 
general hands, none being employed on button-holes only. 



(ii.) Number, Race, Sex, and Occupation of Persons employed 
by seven J ewish Vest-Makers in East London. 



Total >' umber. 



Men and , ^';j;jy° 
«<»•«• ! 0?rl«. 



Raci>. 



J"""". jNojJi. 



Branch of Work. 



Pre«8- 
ers. 



( 
•mg I Map 



Ma ' mw 
Tailors. chinlito|*^¥i?if*" 
I <Male).l ^). 



Button-, and 
holers. Finidi- 

I era. 



Bmnd 
Boon 
and 
Oirli. 



35 



48 



7n 







21 



16 



Of the seven non- Jewish persons, two were errand ^rls, and 
five were fellers and finishers. 



(iii.) Number, Race, Sex, and Occupation of Persons employed 
by four Trouser-Makers in East London. 



Total NuralHjr. 



Men and 
Boys. 



Women and 
Girls. 



Race. 



Jewish. 



Non-Jewish. 



Branch of Work. 



Prewen*. 



Hands 

workera 

(Female). 



MachiniaU 
(Female). 



♦u 



t» 



53 



One of the employers was Jewish, the othens wei*e German. 
Two of the women were German, the rest were English or Irish. 



(iv.) Number, Race, Sex, and Occupation of Persons employed 
by four Jewish Mantle-Makers in East London. 



Total Number. 


Race. 




Br 


Men and 
Boys. 


Women 
and 
Girls. 


Jewish. 
34 


Non- 
JewiNh. 


Pressors. 
3 


Tailors. 


2G 


8 


— 


10 



Branch of Work. 



Machi- 
nist i i,«i««. 
(Male). I "®^<^"- 



Button- 



Fellers 

and 

Finishers. 



13 



(nearly all 
^ren out.) 



In three Jewish dressmakers* workshops, seven Jews, nine 
Jewew^es, and two non- J ewish women were employed. 
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Proportion of Married WoTtien in Tailorirtff Worksfu^ — 
Farticolars' were, aaked as to the status of women as regards 
marriage in 39 coat and vest workshops. In these, out of a 
total of 25 non-Jewish women and girls employed, seven were 
-married, and two were widowed. Out of a total of 205 Jewesses 
five were married and two were widowed. In two trouser 
workshops, the employers professed not to know whether the 
women (all non-Jewish) were married or single ; in a third, out 
of 11 women, one was married, and two were widowed ; in the 
fourth, managed by a Jewish employer, in which, however, no 
Jewesses were employed, out of 20 women, eight were married. 

Very rarely was a middle-aged Jewess to be seen in any of 
these workshops ; the few non-Jewish workers in them, with the 
exception of the errand girls, seemed in nearly every case older 
than the majority of the Jewesses, very few of whom looked 
over 23 years of age. Tlie small number of young Jewish girls 
who seemed under 16 years of age, was also remarkable. In the 
coat, vest, and dressmaking workshops, not one woman had been 
in England less tlian one year. One mantle-maker employed 
four women, of whom three were married women ; two of the 
three had been in England less than one year. 

Claasification of Worhshopa by Size. — By classifying the coat 
workshops according to numbers employed some idea of the 
diSerence in organisation may be obtained. 
OccupATiOMs of Persons employed In 58 Coat Workshops of 

DIFFERENT SizEs in Eabt Londov ; and of the Class of 

Work done in such Workshops. 
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In the smallest workshops, the persons employed were 
generally members of the employer's family, the employer 
himself often being both tailor and presser. In most of the 
workshops the employer was actually at work himself when I 
called, sometimes being a presser, more often "the fixer in the 
establishment, and occasionally a machinist. The only exceptions 
were in cases where the employer had just come back from the 
warehouse. Even in the small family workshops there was only 
one instance of the employer's wife working at the trade, and 
her assistance was only j^ven at intervals during the day. 
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Wages in Jewisfi Coat Workahopa. — The mformatiini on 
wages given below was in nearly every case given by the 
employer ; whenever the wage ntatud seemed escopti<Hudly 
liigh for a woman, I nnked the woman herself what she 
earned. Tn the smaller workshops, seveml of the workpeople 
heaiil the statementfl mmle by their employer. In a few 
cascH the information wan refused, and in many cases the 
manner in which the other information was given, or the 
suspicion with which I van regardetl, convinced me that it was 
uaeleHS to ask ijuestionn as to wages. Such facts about wages 
as were given exactly, relate to nearly two-fifths of the whole 
number, and were given, as it appeared to me, straightforwardly 
and truthfully. The w^os of the buttonliolerB on piecework 
were obtaine<l from the girls themselves. The recognised daily 
hours of work for men in East London were in most caaee 
12 houi-H exclusive of meal times, overtime, however, being 
frequently worked. In .some worksliojis a day's work for men 
was longer still, but here the nmchinistH and pressers were paid 
by the piece and are not includod in the table of wages given 
below. 

Table showing the Numbers of Persons of various Occupations 
earning the under-mentioned Rates of Wages per Day in 
Coat Workshops (Men 12 Hours, and Women lOJ Hours 
per Day). 
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In one workshop the wages were entirely given me by the 
workpeople themselves : hei-e one heoil inacViinist averaged on a 
full day's work 11«. to ISs. net, working from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
with one hour for dinner, the other from 9n. to 10s. The 
assistant machinists were two youths, 20 and 19 years of age, 
and two women who were paid by their own account Gs. 6d., 
5". 6''., 5». id., and 8h. 4*/., a tlay respectively, the women's day 
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being only ten and a half hours. Although the work done here 
was only stock work, it will be seen that the principal piece- 
worker earned more for a day's work than anyone in all the 
workshops where the machinists were paid by the day. 

If it be assumed that these average rates hold good for the 
workshops in which information as to wages was not given 
(omitting the largest workshop from consideration, owing to 
special circumstances which make it unlikely that the wages 
therein paid would be representative of others) the average rate 
of wages for men in these Jewish coat shops, comes to Ga. Sd, for 
a day of 12 hours, and for women to 38. 4d. for a day of ten and 
a half hours ; from this must frequently be deducted charges 
for twist, thread, &c. The rate of payment for buttonholes, 
made by hand averaged ^d. and |d. a hole according to the 
class of work, and the cost of twist came to about Id. in the 1ft, ; 
2d, for five holes was the lowest rate paid. Buttonholes were in 
some cases given out to be done at home, or in one or two work- 
shops used exclusively for machining buttonholes ; the rate for 
these machined holes ranged from 28. to 28. 6d. per 100 holes, 
the only work thus given out being stock work. 

In five out of eight workshops in which ordered work was 
being done, and in which information as to wages was given, 
the machinists and pressers were paid by the piece. This piece- 
work system was only adopted in two out of sixteen such 
workshops, in which stock work was being done. The average 
wages of the few pressers and machinists paid day wages on 
order work in three workshops are therefore by no means 
representative, but are given in the table below for what they 
are worth, together with those paid to other workers on stock 
or order work. 

Table showing the Number and Average Wages per Day in 
the following Employments in Coat Workshops. 



Class of Work. 



Machinists. 



No. 



Average. 



Pressers. 



No. 



A forage. 



Tailors. 



No. 



Avorago. 




Order 

Order and Stock 

stock- 



5 


8, d. 

«J 7 


5 


8. d. 
6 11 


11 


j». d, 
5 H 


13 


13 


G 3 


8 


U 1) 




U H 


li 


32 


5 10 


13 


7 2 


lU 


5 


48 



FoIlnrN atul 
Finishors. 



AvoniKO. 

8. d, 
3 2 

8 4 

2 



The average wages of tailoi-s on stock work seem fairly high ; 
this is in some measure due to the employment of women in- 
cluded amongst fellei-s and finishers on work which usually 
would be done by youths. The only fact which comes out 
clearly from the above table is the difterence in the rate earned 
by female hand workers on order work and on stock work. 

It is one of the special features of the Jewish system of sub- 
division to give no part of a garment to a woman to do which a 
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man or boy could do better, and no part to a man which a 
woman could do better, always provided enough workers of 
cither sex can be obtained. Male labour happens to be abun- 
dant; skilled female labour is comparatively scarce. Men 
making button holes arc slower than women, and would earn 
less if paid at the same rate, therefore women in Jewish shops 
make the buttonholes. In working the machine without steam- 
power men are physically better adapted to the work than 
women, and Jewesses very rarely compete for this work. But 
whenever women can do the same work as youths or men, they 
seem to be paid in the Jewish workshops exactly the same as a 
man would be paid for the work. Although day wages prevail 
in London they are fixed accoixiing to quantity of work done, 
and in the few instances in w^hich female machinists were em- 
ployed they earned high wages, reaching in one case 6$. 6(i a 
day. In London, in Leeds, and in Manchester, the impression 
left on me was that the Jewish employers in choosing their 
workpeople give the preference to capacity rather than to 
cheapness ; that they engage the man or woman who can do the 
mast work in the time, not the one who asks the lowest pay 
for it. 

That the Jewish employers take out coats at a much lower 
rate than would be permitted by the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors is indisputable ; but the assertion that the Jew is 
content with much lower earnings for his day's work is more 
questionable. Tlie order work made in the workshops which I 
visited was of a class worn by well-to-do artisans and others 
who, in the majority of cases, if the prices of the coats were 
much higher, would fall back on ready-made coats. A com- 
parison of the daily earnings of the Jewish men making these 
coats on the sub-division of labour system, with those of the 
English tailor making them without any assistance, except from 
a woman or two, does not fall within the scope of my inquiry. 
But the average daily earnings of the women and girls in the 
Jewish workshops may be compared with those mentioned in 
the following paragraph of the report of the London Tailoresses' 
Trade Union for the year ending June 1892 : — " About this 
" time the London County Council had requested that a com- 
" mittee of clothing trades should draw up a wage log, suitable 
" for contract work. The Amalgamated Society of Tailors 
*' called together such a committee, to which our society sent 
" two representatives. That log is now complete ; and as the 
" County Council have recently passed a resolution to pay trade 
" union wages, we may hope soon to see it in force. The wages 
*' for tailoresses in that log are stated as 24$. for machinists 
" and first-class tailoresses, 18s. second class, and 14s. learners 
" for a week of 54J hours." The London Tailoresses' Trade 
Union consists almost entirely of West End tailoresses engaged 
on a better class of work than was being made in the Jewish 
worksliops visited. It would be difficult to say whetlier they or 
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the Jewish tailoresses suffered most from slack time. On the 
other hand the honrs stated in the log just given are only 54^, 
whereas the Jewish tailoresses' week is 59| hours. Nearly all 
the tailoresses in the West End, however, actually work &s long 
as this. 

Wages in Vest Workshops, — The number of Jewish vest and 
trouser makers is very smalL The Jewish coat-makers ac- 
count for this on the ground that it is "impossible to make 
a living on vests and trousers." Of the seven vest-makers 
visited one employed 32 persons and three employed less 
than six persons. In the largest of these workshops the 
head machinist was paid 6s. 8c2. a day, six others being 
employed whose wages were not mentioned ; in another, where 
there were four machinists, the two best were paid 7s. and 58. 
a day; in a third workshop the employer himself was head 
machinist, one was paid 6s. 6d. a day and the other 12$. a week 
whether he worked or not ; in a fourth the employer was head 
machinist and his assistant was paid 48. 6d. a day : in a fifth the 
employer did all the machining ; in a sixth, he did machining, 
pressing, and tailoring by himself. In the seventh the daily 
wages paid to the five machinists were 68. 5d, 58. Od., 48. 6(2., 
38. 6d., 38. ad. Eight of the nine pressers employed were paid by 
the piece ; one only was paid by the day and received 48. a day. 
The employers did the tailoring except in two shops, where the 
five tailors received from 68. to 48. a day. Buttonholers wei-e 
paid at 2d. for six holes on an average in two workshops, 3d, a 
dozen in two other workshops; in two cases the holes wei^e 
given out to be machined, and in one the employer's sister was 
making them and the rate was not stated. In the largest work- 
shop nine fellers and finishers were employed, who earned about 
2s. to 28. 6d, per day ; in three others the average earned by 1 2 
women and girls was 28. 4d., 38. being the highest and l8. the 
lowest paid. Of the seven non-Jewish women in these vest 
shops, two were errand girls and three were married women ; of 
the 41 Jewesses one only was married. 

Wages in Trouser Workshops. — As already stated, the 61 
women employed in the four trouser workshops visited were 
all non-Jewish. Men were only employed as pressers. The 
women handworkers, made the trousers throughout with 
the exception of the machining. In one workshop the 19 
handworkers were paid l8., l8. Id., and l8. Sd. a pair, and 
the two machinists, if at work the full week with overtime 
on three nights, would earn about 228. each, or about 38. 
for an ordinary day. In another trouser shop the 16 hand- 
workers were generally paid l8. a pair and extras ; thi'ee 
machinists were paid 38. 4d., 38., and 28. a day respectively, and 
a fourth was there as a learner. In a third trouser shop the 10 
handworkers were paid l8. a pair and extras up to l8. 6d. a 
pair. One of these workshops managed by a German (not 
Jewish) was more overcrowded than any other one visited, there 
being eight persons too many in the ix)oms. 
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Statements of Managers of Wholesale Clothing Firms. — ^The 
following information mainly based on statements by the 
managers of four wholesale clothing firms is interesting as 
throwing further light on the Elast London tailoring troda 
As a rule vests are taken out from the city warehouses by 
English women, the pay varying with the class of work and 
sinking to a very low rate. Trousers are taken out by English 
and Germans, both men and women, the women then employed 
by them being almost invariably English or Irish. The 
evidence of the managers of four city firms all employing Jewish 
labour in East London shows that in this respect tlie state of 
things shown to be prevalent in 1888 still obtains and that 
Jewesses do not compete for the less profitable branches of the 
tailoring trade. 

Employer A. said that his firm employed 50 to 60 men in their 
city tailoring workshop ; these were nearly all English or Irish. 
He could not give exact figures of the amount given out in 1888 
as compared with 1893. But ever since the Sweating Committee 
they had endeavoured to get the work done on the premises. 
Roughly speaking about 75 per cent, of the work tliat was 
given out then was now done on the .premises, while the whole 
of the trouser making was done inside, from 80 to 100 pcreons 
(principally females) being employed in a new workshop of 
theirs. They still gave out coats to alx)ut 8 or 10 Jewish 
masters. They also gave out vests to women, all English, none 
Jewish. In their workshop they had once employed two 
Jewesses and would be quite ready to take them if they applied 
and would allow them to stay away on Saturday ; but so far as 
he knew they never did apply. He found it most difficult to 
get as much female labour as he wanted. 

Employer B. stated tliat within the last four yeai-s, the firm 
had established a workshop on tlieir premises in which they made 
tix)users ; in it there were 15 men and 110 women, of whom one 
was a Jewess. Since then other workrooms Iwwl been opened ; 
in one about 70 women and girls and 12 men were making coats, 
no Jewish labour being employed ; in another about 80 women 
and girls were making vests. Altogether in their tailoring 
department 200 women and girls were doing inside what in 1888 
was being done outside ; but trousers had nearly always been 
made outside by non-Jewisli men and women, and vests were 
always made by women. This left, therefore, about 70 women 
and 12 men doing, on the premises, w^ork which would in 1888 
have been done by Jews outside. They still gave out coats to 
about 14 Jews, and vesis to three Jews and 13 non- Jewish 
women. 

Employer C. said that the customers of his firm were principally 
working-men ; their trade consisted largely in supplying clothing 
made to measure according to country orders. They began to 
make coats and trousers on their own premises three years ago ; 
the best work was done there ; the men employed in their coat 
room were all Jewish. The head machinist was paid by the 
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pieee anpd cs^a^iiti mc*i paai Us> v-vs. ifi9SB<iJUEsti& Until neceody 

finiiigs and <eArB»^i ^. a -ifty. Tk b?»i iBftduii2<t mus paki lU. 
a gamKnt az>i 1^ for <£:xt7a& The be*>l pressor paid 
the iii»ilef|!c«esi§itr. az>l l^aBsieSf reccsvefi ^il a coat. The 
fitter wiES pa»>i his^ v^*)^ ^b^ <$cp&finiKiipie%i the work of the 
tailois : out maa va?> ^af &ijne»i u> "it> aiferatioiis at Sil a day. 
Of the wvM^r^ tb& f:iBXt»:fiibj2ar. a JTew^ai^ ma^ paid l^. a day ; of 
the ax fefler^ ai>l fini^lbcr^ rvxf wnttyt Jewesses, and received 
3^ Gd. a <]a V in -jne ca^te* aii>i 1 ±«. f«jr five davs in the other, ai% 
improver : the othicrs rec^eivtd 1S«. for five daysc 4!L a day, and 
3a a day in two cases. A machinist was paid IS^ a week for 
alt^atiofis azki a ^hop ^iii was pul 4«. a we^ 

The best trc/Uaer^ v^ere m»je on the {»emise& but they gave 
out ten time^ a» much as they »hd iorade. Heie they employed 
noe preaser. a German, an*! two ooijer pner<iser^ 10 women huid- 
workers an*I tw<> women machini<t& Of the women one was 
an Ei^iizJK b»m Jew€S6: none were 6:weijsntters^ The hand- 
workers were ptiud 1«. a piir. nothoat e3^tras. The actual 
earnings of the women the week before my visit were 2Ssl 7|</., 
26*. 4rf., ±5^. od.. r3?. 4J.. life. ttL 17*, hi,, 15s. o*/., 14^ 5i/., 
14*. Irf., 13^- 2d^ 13-., 11#. 2.i., 10^ Irf^ l(te^ lO?., 9>*. 2hf, i*„ 
2^ (fear one day only in the last two eases). 

They gave oot some trousers to two Jewish men ami all the 
rest to English men and women ; one of the women employeil 
several liands. The low€«t price paid for the trousers given out 
was Is. -id. a pair : the bulk were l^. 9*i. and the maximum price 
was 2s. 6d. 

The coat out- workers were all Jewish employers, about eight 
altogether, who on an average took out 50 to 60 coats a week 
each, but worked for other masters, he believed. The prices 
paid to them for coats were raised after 1890 : — 

Those for stock stitched morning coats were from 2^ SiL to 
38. 6c7. 

Those for stock bound morning coats were from 2s. 9d. 

Those for stock sack coats were from Is. 6d, and 1^. 9//. to 
28. 9d. 

Those for ordered morning coats were from Ss. 6iL and 3^\ 9t/. 
to 48. 3d. and 4«. dd. 

Those made on the premises went up to 78. and 7s. 6(/. 

Although more work was done on the premises this tiim yot 
gave out three times as much work as they did in 1S88» owiu^ 
to increase in business. 

Vests were all made outside still, principally by inarrieil 
women who would not work inside, as vests were small and easily 
earned home. They gave out vests to two Jewish employers, but 
this was quite a new departure. The firm also gave them out to 
15 women, several of whom employ others and come under the 
Workshops Act; they probably represented about 150 hands 

O 82170. n 
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altogether, llie foreman said that two women working vety 
long hours indeed at home might make five vests a day. The 
prices were from la. 3d. to Is. 6d. each. The best quality was 
given to one set of people who probably did them in just as short 
a time as the others did the cheaper kind. Formerly vests had 
been bought ready made ; but recently there had been a great 
extension in the amount of " measured " work, and there was 
therefore little to do at the beginning of the week as the orders 
came in on Monday and Tuesday for the most part Stock work 
could be spread more uniformly over the whole week. 

Employer D. said that his 6nu gave out all their work, making 
none on the premises. They had no country factories of their 
own but they gave out work to men who had. Vests were 
nearly all given out to non- Jewish women ; if very busy they paid 
Id. extra all round and the Jewish makers then took some. 
Trousers were given out (in large (|uantities to each person) to 
Gentiles, women principally. Coats were still given out to 
Jewish masters except the cheaper kind which were sent to the 
pi'ovincial factories referred to above. The class of work done 
was very much the same as that made in Leeds, and they had 
probably suffered from competition with Leeds. Their export 
trade had fallen off since 1888 and with it the demand for the 
l>etter class of ready-made clothing, and therefore there had been 
a decided falling off in the amount of wages paid out to the 
Jewish tailors. They gave out work to about 16 to 18 of these 
Jewish employei-s ; only two new ones had been taken on since 
1888 and they took the place of two others, one of whom had set 
up a retail trade and the other had retiretl from business. The 
ordinary prices paid were from 2s. 6d. to Ss. for stitched 
jackets and from 38. up to 4**. 6d. for morning coats. Dress coats 
were from 58. to Ss. The lowest price for lined jackets made by 
the Jews was l8. 6rf. Coats at a lower price than this were 
made in the provincial factories with female labour. 

From the evidence of the City firms it appears that the com- 
petition in the coat trade is not between English non-Jewish men 
and Jews, but between Jews and English women and girls, the 
latter of whom take a lower class of work in iiiQst cases at present, 
and are regarded by the wholesale houses as more amenable and 
less likely to object to innovations than the Jewish men. 

The season was at its height when the Jew^ish employers were 
visited and gave information and they were exceptionally busy ; 
but if their statements are correct there are but few Jewish 
workshops which average four days a week throughout the year 
and many that only averaged from two to three days a week 
between Christmas and Easter. 

The general slackness of trade is also shown in the numbers 
receiving relief from the Jewish Board of Guardians, 921 persons 
describing themselves as tailors, tailors' machinists, or tailors' 
pressors, and receiving assistance during 1892. 
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(b.) West London. 

In the West End the conditions under which tailoring is 
carried on are entirely different from those prevailing in East 
liondon. From the factory inspector's list certain streets were 
chosen as Iiaving a l»rge proportion of foreign tailors, and in 
these streets 166 workshops were visited, and the nationality of 
the workers noted. In the following tables the master oC the 
workshop is included in the number of males in the workshop. 

Classificatios of 166 Workshops in the West End (Soho) 
District according to Nationauty of Persons employed. 
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From the preceding table it is clear that very few foreign 
women or ^rls enter the West End tailoring trade. In the 47 
foreign females have been included 10 girls, daughters of foreign 
employers, but English bom, and 16 foreign-bom wives of foreign 
employers. 
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Of the 118 English women and girls in purely English work- 
shops 26 were wives of the employers. 

The nationality and sex of foreigner in West End Tailors' 
Workshops visited are shown in the following table : — 



Russian 

or 
Polish. 


Gfnnan 

or 
Austrian. 


Norwfjcian, 

Swedish, 

Danish, 

or 
Dutch. 


French 

or 
Italian. 


Of 

Foreign 

Extraction, 

but 

English 

bom. 



Doubtful 

(but not 

Russian or 

Polish). 



Males 
Females 



H5 


3t) 


32 


5 


8 


IS 


18 


2 


1 


10 


98 


57 


84 


6 


18 



S2 
3 



35 



Very few of the foreigners, even including the Russians and 
Poles, seemed to be Jewish. 



(o.) Leeds. 

Number of Jewish Worksliops, aiid of Persons employed in 
them, in 1888 and 1893. — In 1888 the Superintendent of the 
Leeds Sanitary Department reported that there were 64 Jewish 
tailoring workshops in the borough of Leeds in which 2,128 
persons were at work at the time of inspection. At the present 
time thei'e are 98 Jewish tailoring workshops on the register, 
and from a list supplied by the sanitary inspector it appears 
that the number of pei'sons found in them when visited and 
reported upon came to exactly 2,128 in 92 workshops, six work- 
shops being empty when visited. It does not follow that the 
number of Jewish persons was the same in both cases, and if 
we take into consideration the increased numbers of girls em- 
ployed in the Leeds factories since 1888 it seems probable that 
the number of English girls in the Jewish workshops is less 
than it was five years ago. 

Nor does the number found at work by the sanitary inspector 
in 1893 represent the full number employed within the week. 
At the time of my visit to Leeds, in March, the tailoring trade 
was much depressed and had been so for several months. The 
employei-s were only working three, three and a half, or four 
days a week, and although in several cases the full number of 
workers was in the room, in others only a small number remained 
who were finishing off an order, and the slackness everywhere 
was so marked that for my purposes it was necessary to obtain 
from the employer the number that made up his full staff during 
the week. 

Of the 98 Jewish workshops on the register I visited 75. 

In three of these work was so slack that the employer 
might be said to have practically stopped working. In the 
others the number employed on a full clay's work came to 1,130 
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men and boys and 990 women and girls, or 2,120 persons. But 
in most of these workshops I omitted to ascertain the number of 
boys and girls engaged in pulling bastings, running errands, &c. 
If these be taken into account an outside estimate of the nunibers 
employed here would be about 2,250 persons. 

In the workshops not visited the total number previously 
found at work by the sanitary inspector came to 123 men and 
boys, and 166 women and girls, or 288 persona The number of 
persons employed in Jewish tailoring workshops may therefore 
be estimated at about 2,600. 

Numbers ami Race of Wonnen aiul Girls in Jewish Work- 
stiops in each Branch, — Particulars of race were obtained in 64 
workshops. With but two exceptions the men and boys em- 
ployed were Jews. But the number of English women was 
considerable, and in striking contrast with the very small 
numbers found in London and Manchester. Out of 898 women 
and girls 518 were Jewesses and 380 were English and not 
Jewish. Sub-division of laboin* reaches a pitch in Leeds un- 
known in Ix)ndon and Manchester, and the table given below 
shows a marked tendency for certain branches to foil into the 
hands of Jewesses, and others into those of non-Jewish women. 
The information tabulated relates to 52 workshops. 

Race and Ocx:!Upations of Females employed in 52 

Workshops in Leeds. 



Buitonholers. 


Fellers. 


Finishers. 


Machinists. 


Jewish. 


Non-Jewish. 


Jowish. 


Non-Jewish. 


Jewish. 


Non-Jpwi«ih. 


Jewish. 


iXon-Jewish.* 


257 


42 


23S 


G4 


15 


1(W 

1 


1 
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Classification of Worksltops according to Size, — Omitting 
from consideration workshops in which Ic&s than 10 persons 
were employed, information was given by 44? employers, em- 
ploying over 1,700 persons, as to the numbers and the daily 
rates of wages in the various branches of the trade in each 
workshop. These workshops may be divided into three classes, 
according to the number employed in them : — 



Class of Workshop. 



L 
II. 

in. 



Number employed. 

40 and upwards • 
25 to -to 
10 to 25 



Xunil>cr of 
Workshops. 



Average Number 

incacli 

Workshop. 



18 
11 
12 



58 
.33 
18 



Omitting bastings pullers and errand boys and girls, the 
numbers employed in each branch are given in the following 
table : — 
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Men and Boys. 



CliM of Workshop. 


Numben employed. 


Presien. 


Tailors. 


Fixers. 


Machinists. 


I. (emVlojring 40 and oTor) 

II. ( „ 2Sto40) - 

III. ( „ 10 to 25) - 


107 
43 

24 


180 
67 
40 


19 
8 
2 


268 

114 

54 




174 


287 29 


496 

1 .. * 






J 


V ■ - ■- — — - 

126 





Women and Girls. 



Class of Workshop. 


Numbers employed. 


Machinists. 


FcUers. 


Finishers. 


Buttonholers. 


I. (employing 40 and oTer) 

IL( „ 25to40) . 

in. ( n 10 to 25) ' . 


55 
29 
20 


169 
88 
37 


65 
21 


133 
72 
29 




104 


294 


119 


234 




• 751 



Wages in each Branch of the Trade. — Owing to the larger 
numbers employed in Class I., the wages of each person em- 
ployed in any particular branch were given in comparatively 
few cases, but the wages earned by the most skilled and 
the least skilled workers in each branch were, in nearly every 
case, given with sufficient detail to prove that the few work- 
shops in which the wages of each person were given, were 
representative of the whole. In Class I., for example, the daily 
wages of machinists ranged from 7«. and 65. for best hands 
to 49. 6(i. to 38. for lining machinists, down to 28. 6d. and 28. for 
sleeve machinists, in some cases greeners, but more frequently 
boys of 16 or 17. In Classes II. and III. the maximum paid 
was slightly lower. Wages of pressers in Class I. rose to 6«. 4cZ., 
6s. 8d.y and Ts., but never reached 7s. in Classes II. and III. 
Buttonholers are always, and fellers often, paid by the piece, 
and no exact statement can be given of their earnings. The 
usual rate paid for buttonholes was 5d. a dozen, and earnings 
varying as widely as the skill of the workers, seemed to range 
between 6s. and 2s. for a full day's work. With the exception 
of a few learners, the wages of the fellers, whether on day-work 
or on piece-work, ranged from Is. 6d. to 2«. 6c?., 28. to 2«. dd. 
being the mosi common rate. The following table is a summary 
of the information obtained in cases where full details were 
giv«n : — 
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Table showing the Numbers of Persons of various Occupations 
earning the under-mentioned Rates of Wages per Day of 
lOi.houTB. 
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If the avera^ (or each class thus obtained be accepted as 
prevailing in all the workshops in the class, we have the follow- 
ing results : — 

Table showing the Nl-mber and average Wages per Day in the 
following Employments in Leeds. 
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The weekly wages cannot be obtained by multiplying by six. 
Factory employers and inspectors were agreed that there was an 
unusual depression in the trade of the Jewish coat makers; 
with but few exceptions, the average number of days* work in 
any branch since Christmas seemed to have lieen from 3 to 3| 
days a week. 

In six workshops vests were being made. The number of 
persons employed came to 28 Jews, 20 Jewesses, 30 non- Jewish 
women and girls, and eiglit whose race was uot distinguished. 
In one of these workshops the prices paid for boys' and men s 
vests range from 9d. to la. Qd. ; in another from od. to la. Id, 
and in i\ third from 8c/. to Is. Qd., and 2s. 6d. for order work. 

Prices paid to Jewish Miuiters. — All the work done in these 
41 workshops was stock work, and the following statements as 
to the usual class of men's clothing done, and the prices received 
were made by the Jewish employei's : — 
(1.) Morning coats, Sk 6d. to 4fS. 
(2.) „ „ 28. 6d. to 38. 

(3.) Men's coats up to 38. Od. 
(4.) Men's coats, stitched, 28. ; bound, 28. 6(/. Jackets, 

stitched, l8. 3rf. to 28. 2(7. 
(5.) Men's coats, stitched, 28. 3(?. ; lK)und, 28. 9d. 
(6.) „ „ „ Is. C)d. to 28. 2d, : bound. l8. lid. to 

38. Overcoats, Is. 9d. to 3.9. Hd. 
(7.) Men's coats, stitclicd, l8. 3d!, to 28. ; bound, l8. 9d. to 

28. 6d. 
(8.) Men's coats, bound, 28. 2d. Morning coats, 38. 3d. to 

38. 6d. 
(9.) Men's coats, stitched, l8. 2d. to Is. 6d. ; bound, la. Sd. to 

28. 

(10.) Men's coats, stitched, l8. to 28. ; bound, l8. 3d. to 38. 3d. 
(11.) „ „ „ 1^. 9d. to 28. 3d ; bound, 28. 6d. to 

28. 9d. 
(12.) Men's coats, stitched, l8. 1(/. to la. 7d. ; bound, l8. 6c/. to 

28. 0(/. 
(13.) Men's coats, stitched, l8. 6(/. to 28. 3d. ; bound 28. to 

28. 9d. 
(14.) Men's coats, stitched, l8. to l8. 8</. ; bound, l8. 5d. to 

2.**. 5(/. Overcoats, 28. to 28. 5c?. 
(15.) Men's coats, stitched, l8. 5cZ. to Is. 10r7. ; ]x)und. la. lOd. 

to 28. Overcoats, 28. 8</. to 48. 
(16.) Men's coats, bound, up to 38. Gd. 
(17.) „ „ stitched, up to 28. 6c/ ; bound, up to 38. 
(18.) „ „ „ l8. 4c/. ; bound, 28. 
(19.) „ „ „ l8. 9c/. ; bound, 28. Gd. 
(20.) „ „ „ 1 8. 6(/. to 38. and 38. 6c/. 
(21.) „ „ „ l8. Gd. to 2s. Sd: ; bound, 28. 3d. to 

38. 3c/. Overcoats, 28. Gd. to 58. 
(22.) Men's coats stitched, Is. 10c/. to 28. 3(/. ; bmmd, l8. lid. 

and upwards. 
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(23.) Mens coats, stitched, 1«. 3d to 2^^. 10(if. ; bound, Is. 5d 

to 38. 2d. 
(24.) Men*s coats, stitched. Is. 6d. to 28. lOd. ; bound, Is. 9d. 

to 28. 6d. 
(25.) Men 8 coats, stitched, 28. ; bound, 28. 6d. 
("26.) „ „ „ l8. to 28. 

(27.) „ „ „ l8. to l8. 6d. ; bound, l8. Sd. to 

l8. lid 

The following general scale of prices obtainiDg in Leeds was 
given me by a witness, who, although not an employer, had 
special opportunities for knowing the facts : — 

Morning coats, to measure, double stitched, 48. 6d. to 58. Qd. 

„ „ „ bound, 58. 6d. to 68. 6cZ. 

Lounge jackets, to measure, double stitched, 38. 6d. to 

48. 6cZ. 
Lounge jackets, to measure, bound, 48. 6d. to 58. 6cZ. 
Morning coats, stock, 38. 6d, to 48. 6d. 
Lounge jackets, 28. 6d. to 38. 6d. 
Common jackets, l8. 9c?. to 28. 3d. 
Common vests, 7d. to lOd. 
Common trousers, Sd, to lOd. 
Slop, le&s than " common." 

The following prices of work done in different workshops 
were obtained at the warehouse from which the work wns taken 
out: — 

(1.) Men s jacket*', stitched, 28. 4ci. to 38. 6d. ; bound, 38. 2d. 
to 48. 2d, and 48. lOcZ. 
Men's coats, stitched, 38. lie?, to 48. 6d. ; bound, 48. 2d. to 

68. 4d. and 68. 10c/. 
Boys' jackets, boimd, 28. to 38. Sd. 
(2.) Men's jackets, stitched, 28. 4cZ. to 38. Gd, ; bound," 28. 2c?. 

to 38. 

Boys' jackets, bound, 28. to 28. 7c?. 
(3.) Boys' reefers, stitched, 28. to 28. Cc?. 

Boys' jackets, stitched, l8. Sdt to 28. 2c?. 

Boys* Rugbys, to l8. 6c?. 
(4.) Boys' jackets, stitched, l8. Ic?. to l8. lie?. 
(5.) Men's jackets, stitched, l8. 8c?. to 28. 4c?. 
(6.) Boys' Cambridges, l8. Ic?. to l8. 3c?. 

Boys' Rugbys, l8. to l8. Ic?. 
(7.) (Nob Jewish) Men's vests, stitched, l8. 2c?. to l8. 4c?. 
(8.) (Not Jewish) Men's vests, l8. 

Boys* vests, 8c?. to 10c?. 
(9.) (Not Jewish) Men's vests, stitched, l8. 2c?. to Is. 4id.; 
bound, l8. 2c?. to 28. and 28. 4c?. 

Boys' vests, stitched, lie?, to l8. Ic?. ; bound, lie?, to l8. 10c?, 
(10.) (Not Jewish) Men's vests, stitched. Is. 2d. to l8. 4c?. 

Boys' vests, stitched, lie?, to l8. Ic?. 
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According to the Jewish employers this warehouse pays 
higher prices than most houses in the trade, but expects work m 
proportion. 

The marked depression in their trade is attributed by the 
Jewish employers to the determination of the English firms to 
replace Jewish male labour in the workshop by English female 
labour in the factory. In this belief they seem to be mistaking 
the will for the deed, and to be over-rating the importance of 
the action of one firm, which, since the strike of Jewish tailors 
in 1889, has established a coat workshop under its own 
management. In this workshop, according to the information 
given me by the manager of the firm, 150 persons are employed 
of whom only 17 are Jews and 3 are Jewesses. Three otiier 
firms have somewhat similar departments, but the Jews are not 
entirely superseded in any of them, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether in the more difficult parts of the better class of stock 
coats the Jewish male machinist can ever be satisfactorily 
I'eplaced by the English female machinist. The slackness of 
trade must be rather attributed to the general depression and 
amongst special causes, to the prolonged labour disputes in the 
north of England, which have for the last year considerably 
diminished the purchasing power of an important section of the 
customers of Leeds manufacturers. Should the English tailors 
ever grasp the fact that by sub-division of labour higher earnings 
might be obtained, even though the rates per garment were 
lowered, the Jewish employers might suffer severely by their com- 
petition, as the possibility of obtaining coats made to order at a 
moderate price might seriously diminish the demand for Jewish 
made goods. At present the Jews need only fear the competition 
with English female labour, cheaper perhaps, but less competent 
than theirs. 

In the Jewish workshop the English machinist seems to be 
paid on exactly the same terms as the male machinists on the 
same work, but she is very rarely found doing the most skilled 
machining, and the Jewish employer, whether rightly or wrongly, 
considers that he gets the pick of the English women, so far 
as skill is concerned. In comparing the earnings of the English 
women with those of the Jewesses, the wages of the Jewish 
buttonholers must be set off" against those of the English 
machinists, and would seem to be quite as high, so far as it was 
possible to judge from the statements of some of the buttonholers 
as to their speed. The average age of the Jewish women and 
girls to be found in the workshops is decidedly lower than that 
of the English women and their length of experience is therefore 
less. * 
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{d.) Manchester. 

In Manchester I visited the workshops of 61 tailors. In 60 
of these the employers were Jewish and made coats and vests, 
and in one or two instances juvenile suits. The other work- 
shop was directed by an English trouser maker, who employed 
no Jewish labour, and said that the women he employed generally 
learnt their trade with German trouser makers. In the Jewish 
tailors' workshops one man and 19 women were non- Jewish. 
Out of 161 Jewesses one was married ; of the 19 non-Jewish 
women and girls, nine were married. In 17 of these workshops 
only stock work was done ; in the others order work was done, 
either with or without stock work in addition. Sub-division was 
not so minute as in Leeds and organisation in this respect cor- 
responded very closely to the system obtaining in the East 
London workshops. 

The following table classifies the 60 workshops according to 
size and shows the numbers employed at various occupations : — 



Clan of 
Workshop. 


Machi- 
nists. 


Pressers. 


Tailors. 


Batton- 
holers. 


Fellers 

and 

Finishers. 


Errand 

Boys 

and 

Girls. 


sad ' 


Women 

and 

Girls. 


Work- 
shops. 


III.-(10 to 25 

persons). 
IVi.— (6 to 10 

persons). 
I Vb.— (under 6 

persons). 


98 

89 

9 


S6 
21 

4 


106 
41 
11 


60 

20 

2 


07 

23 

3 


19 
6 


276 

108 

24 


ISO 

46 

6 


32 
20 

8 


Total - 


liG 


U 


167 


82 


83 


26 


407 


180 


eo 



Only four machinists were women, of whom one was a Jewess. 
Finishing is frequently done by the tailors themselves, or by 
women able to fell, finish, and make buttonholes if required. 

Wages, — Piece-work was the rule. In nearly every workshop 
the head machinist was paid by the piece, but eaggged one or 
more assistants himself, whom he paid bvJ^f({J^i3 machinists 
were paid day wages by the employer^^^the' remaining 133 
machinists, 77 were assistants engaggjj^^j pa^j^j by piece-workers ; 
several of these assistants or " ^j/fj^Qj^ »' were boys of 15 or 16 
years of age. The machinistp>^^^j.j^H j^i^e the machines and 
not the employer. The heafLfT^^^cw were also on piece-work, 
and engaged their under^ J^J ^^^ ^^ ^^es. Buttonholers 
and fellers were on piece^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^.^ by the master of 

the workshop but in a .^ > ; ^^^^ ^^e tailors were on piece- 
work the buttonholer.^^^^^^ ^^^l ia by them. In the 

workshops thK^^^^^^^ in many cases members of 

)loyer s family ?\.^^^;^^' _,„., ,^,,^ thev were on piecework, 



cases where the tailors 

smaller 

the employer's familyT ^"."''^ ""'^'Ifw" 

but j. L4 of .h. 4- » Sto"::*;j[id d.y f^ by.ftc 

^ Vds. 
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According to the Jewish employers this warehouse pays 
higher prices than most houses in the trade, but expects work m 
proportion. 

The marked depression in their trade is attributed by the 
Jewish employers to the determination of the English firms to 
replace Jewish male labour in the workshop by English female 
labour in the factory. In this belief they seem to be mistaking 
the will for the deed, and to be over-rating tlie importance of 
the action of one firm, which, since the strike of Jewish tailorH 
in 1889, has established a coat workshop under its own 
management. In this workshop, according to the information 
given me by the manager of the firm, 150 persons are employed 
of whom only 17 are Jew\s and 3 are Jewesses. Three oliier 
firms have somewhat similar departments, but the Jews are not 
entirely superse<led in any of them, au<l it is extremely doubtful 
whether in the more difficult parts of the l^etter class of stock 
coats the Jewish male machinist can ever be satisfactorily 
replaced by the English female machinist The slackness of 
trade must be rather attributed to the general depression and 
amongst special causes, to the prolonged labour disputes in the 
north of England, which have for the last year considerably 
diminished the purchasing power of an important section of the 
customers of Leeds manufacturers. Should the English tailors 
ever grasp the fact that by sub-division of labour higher earnings 
might be obtained, even though the rates per garment were 
lowered, the Jewish employers might suffer severely by their com- 
petition, as the possibility of obtaining coats made to order at a 
moderate price might seriously diminish the demand. for Jewish 
made goods. At present the Jews need only fear the competition 
with English female labour, cheaper perhaps, but less competent 
than theirs. 

In the Jewish workshop the English macliinist seems to be 
paid on exactly the same terms as the male machinists on the 
same work, but she is very rarely found doing the most skilled 
machining, and the Jewish employer, whether rightly or wrongly, 
considers that he gets the pick of the English women, so far 
as skill is concerned. In comparing the earnings of the English 
w^oiuen with those of the Jewesses, the w^ages of the Jewish 
buttonholes must be set off" against those of the English 
machinists, and would seem to be quite as high, so far as it was 
possible to judge from the statements of some of the buttonholers 
as to their speed. The average age of the Jewish women and 
girls to be found in the w^orkshops is decidedly lower than that 
of the English women and their length of experience is therefore 
less. * 
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(d) Manchester. 

In Manchester I visited the workshops of 61 tailors. In 60 
of these the employers were Jewish and made coats and vests, 
and in one or two instances juvenile suits. The other work- 
shop was directed by an English trouser maker, who employed 
no Jewish labour, and said that the women he employed generally 
learnt their trade with German trouser makers. In the Jewish 
tailors' workshops one man and 19 women were non- Jewish. 
Out of 161 Jewesses one was married ; of the 19 non- Jewish 
women and girls, nine were married. In 17 of these workshops 
only stock work was done ; in the others order work was done, 
either with or without stock work in addition. Sub-division was 
not so minute as in Leeds and organisation in this respect cor- 
responded very closely to the system obtaining in the East 
London workshops. 

The following table classifies the 60 workshops according to 
size and shows the numbers employed at various occupations : — 



Class of 
Workshop. 


Machi- 
nists. 


Pressers. 


Tailors. 


Button- 
holers. 


Fellers 

and 

Finishers. 


Errand 

Boys 

and 

Girls. 


Men 
and 
Boys. 


Women 

and 

Girls. 


Work- 
shops. 


III.— (10 to 25 

persons). 
IVi..— (6 to 10 

persons). 
IVB.— (under 6 

persons). 


98 

S9 

9 


66 

24 

4 


105 
41 
11 


GO 

20 

2 


G7 

23 

3 


19 
6 


276 

108 

24 


ISO 

46 

5 


32 
20 

8 


Total - 


liG 


U 


167 


82 


93 


26 


407 


180 


60 



Only four machinists were women, of whom one was a Jewess. 
Finishing is frequently done by the tailors themselves, or by 
women able to fell, finish, and make buttonholes if required. 

Wages. — Piece-work was the rule. In nearly every wgyfagjiop 
the head machinist was paid by the piece, but engaged one or 
more assistants himself, whom he paid byjfejicg^ 13 machinists 
were paid day wages by the employer^ of the' remaining 133 
machinists, 77 were assistants enga^-^ and paid by piece-workers ; 
several of these assistants or "s^^ers '' were boys of 15 or 16 
years of age. The machinists 'generally hire the machines and 
not the employer. The he^-r^.p^gggers were also on piece-work, 
and engaged their under^ij^p^gggrg q^ j^y wages. Buttonholers 
and fellers were on piecer^^rk, in most cases paid by the master of 
the workshop, but in a ^^^^ ^^ses where the tailors were on piece- 
work the buttonholers^^gj.^ engaged and paid by them. In the 
smaller workshops th^^ tailors were in many cases members of 
the employer's family ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^.^ses they were on piece-work, 
but in most of the sb^opg the tailors were paid day wages by the 
employer ; and theii;^ ^^^ ^j wages alone admits of comparison 
with those paid in Le.^^j^, 
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(4.) Underpreaser, in England leaa than 1 year, 

(5.) „ „ „ IJ year. 

(6.) „ „ „ a few inouths. 

(7.) Machinist (a boy), in Eogland less tban 1 year. 

(8.) „ apprentice, in England 3 months. 

(9.) Underpresser, „ „ leaa than 1 yeRr. 

(10.) „ „ „ 14 years. 

(11.) Tailor, in England 8 months. 

(12.) „ ., „ 1 year; earns 58. lOd. a day. 

(13.) Underpresser, in England less than one year ; earns about 

28.. 6d. a day. 
(14.) Tailor, in England 2 years. 
(15.) Machinist, in England a few months. 

Femalea. 

.{!.) Feller, in England 1 year; came to her sister and learnt 

the trade. 
(2.) Felltr, in England a few weeks ; earned 58. 6d, the 

previous week. 
(3.) Feller, in England nearly 2 years ; to he married shortly. 
(4.) Helping fellers, in Elngland 1 wet-k ; to be nmrried in a tew 

days. 
(5.) Feller, in England 8 months ; came to her sisters'. 
(6), „ „ „ nearly 2 yenia. 
(7-) ,. ., .. 1 year. 
(8.) „ „ „ less than 1 year ; " not np to much ; 

earns in. to 5s. a week." 
All these fellers were paid by the piece. 

In the Manchester tailoring trade the women and girls employed 
by Jewish employers ate themselves Jewish in nearly all coses, 
but in no other trade in which Jewe.s.ses are employed is this the 
case. 



(«.) General Summary of Tailoring Trade. 

The tailoring trade is the only one in which the majority of 
women Liiiployt'l iiiv Jt'wisJi, ami this is only true o£ one branch 
of it-vtliu cuiit-iiiiiking. 

TrijHMcrB are made aliiiust fiitirely by non-Jewish women 
aud girle* in factories, worloiliups, ui' their own homes. The pro- 
portion of men in this branch is smiilL 

VeBts oi-c in some caats uiadu iu Jewish worluihops, but as a 
rale they are luiuit; by non-Jtwish women in their own hoipes, 
in workshops (fiwiuently managed by English women), and in 

department ut' ^e ready-made trade the 
of coat are niii<k- by non-Jewish women and 
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Tablk showing the Number of Tailors earning the under- 
mentioned Wages per Day of 10^ Hours. 



NamlHT Earning 



Class of WorkMhop. 



Un- 
tier 
it. 



•III. 
IVa. 



1 


Stf.to 
49. 


1 
4*. to 
5«. 




> 

ttf.to' 
7#. 


1 

1 

3 


3 


8 8 


1 

1 

22 


1 


1 


2 

1 


1 

1 


4 

1 

1 



7#.io 

89. 


89. 
and 
up- 
wards. 


5 


t ' 




~~ 



ToUI. 



per Day. 



53 5t. 4d. 



I 



4». lOd. 



Si) far lis could be gathered, the net earnings of the machinists 
an<l pressei-s on piecework wei'e higher than in Leeds, although 
tliosc of the se^imers and under-pressere seemed low. According 
to one Jewish employer, who had worked in Leeds as lyell 
as in Manchester, earnings weixi less but work easier in Leeds 
under the daily-wage f^ystem than in Manchester under the 
piece-work system. Tliis statement was confirmed by other 
evidence. 

The I'ate paid for buttonholes was decidedly lower than that 
paid in London, the highest in Manchester being 6c?. a dozen 
holes, whereas in London the ordinary rates were 6cZ. for stock 
work and 9d, for order work. In London the buttonholer 
frequently finds her own twist and gimp, which cost her from 
Id, to lid. in the shilling. 

Numbers employed in certain Workshops in 1888 and 1893. 
— Dr. Tatham, Medical Officer of Health for Manchester, has 
supplied me with a copy of a Report on 129 Jewish workshops 
visited in Manchester on April 24th and 26th, 1888. Twenty- 
seven of the tailors* workshops on this list were amongst those 
visited by me in the week ending April 29th, 1893. The 
numbers found at work in 1888 were 161 men, 73 women, 14 
^^ -'^nnfi: persons, and in 1893 were 199 men, 74 women, 11 young 
persons. ..JJie employer himself is included in both cases. The 
term y^^^^-^g^ ^fi^x is used in this report, but probably not in its 
strict ^^S^^^^^^^ to riuV^der that heading I have placed the boys 

I made no 
18 there might 



strict 1^8^^'^ to riuvnder that heading I have pla 

"^^ ^hSd out how tnan>errand8 and do odd jobs, 
attempt to tod oui ^^^^^ ^.^j^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 



that few 



be. In M^'^^.^f^^'^ris in ^te worh4 was left with the impresssion 
Sewels was as much a *»>>"-«. »"-<^ -^-i-^ i« ---i - 



^hops 



more rec 
tailoi-s' w 



orks 



particulars with regar 

Whom I found working m 

given l>elow :- ^j^^j^^ 

(,.)Underpre«.r. in England liy^-. 

( 2.) " " " 1 year 

(3.) .. » " • i/ 



were under 16 and a 

ity there as in London. 

^ors Workshops, — A few 

tly arrived immigrants 

ops in Manchester are 
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(4.) Underpresser, in England less than 1 year. 

(5.) „ „ „ 1^ year. 

(6.) „ „ „ a few months. 

(7.) Machinist (a boy), in England less than 1 year. 

(8.) „ apprentice, in England 3 months. 

(9.) Underpresser, „ „ less than 1 year. 

(10.) „ „ „ li years. 

(11.) Tailor, in England 8 months. 

(12.) „ „ „ 1 year; earns 5«. lOd. a day. 

(13.) Underpresser, in England less than one year; earns about 

28.. Qd. a day. 
(14.) Tailor, in England 2 years. 
(15.) Machinist, in England a few months. 

Females, 

. (1.) Feller, in England 1 year ; came to lier sister and learnt 

the trade. 
(2.) Feller, in England a few weeks; earned 58. 6d. the 

previous week. 
(3.) Feller, in England nearly 2 yeai's ; to be married shortly. 
(4.) Helping fellers, in England 1 week ; to be married in a fe-.v 

days. 
(5.) Feller, in England 8 months ; came to her sisters. 
(6.). „ „ „ nearly 2 years. 
(7.) „ „ „ 1 year. 

(8.) „ „ „ less than 1 year ; " not up to much ; 
earns 4.s. to os, a week." 

All these fellers were paid by the piece. 

In the Manchester tailoring trade the women and girls employed 
by Jewish employers are themselves Jewish in nearly all cases, 
but in no other trade in which Jewesses are employed is this the 
case. 



(e.) General Summary of Tailoring Trade. 

The tailoring trade is the only one in which the majority of 
women employed are Jewish, and this is only true of one branch 
of itr-rthe coat-making. 

Trousers are made almost entirely by non-Jewish women 
and girls in factories, workshops, or their own homes. The pro- 
portion of men in this branch is smalL 

Vests are in some cases made in Jewish workshops, but as a 
rule they are made by non-Jewish women in their own hoipes, 
in workshops (frequently managed by English women), and in 
factories. 

Even in the coat department of the ready-made trade the 
cheapest classes of coat are made by non-Jewish women and 
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girls in proviiicial factories o^* large workshops such as those of 
Iieeds, Walsall, CJolchester, Dudley, and Bristol, in similar large 
workshops in London, and at their own homes, both in London 
and the provinces. Thei'e are but few instances of Jewesses 
doing such work at home, but in the large clothing factories or 
workshops a sprinkling of Jewesses (as in Leeds) can occasionally 
be found. 

Piecework is almost invariably the rule in these branches of 
the tailoring trade, and even if Jewesses were willing to accept 
less than non-Jewish girls their numbers are too small to have 
the least effect on prices. 

In the better paid branches of the ready-made coat trade and 
in the commoner branch of the bespoke coat trade Jewesses are 
largely employed. In London and Manchester the women in the 
Jewish coat shops are almost exclusively Jewish, but in Leeds a 
considerable number are non-Jewish. The comparative number 
of Jewish and non-Jewish women and girls in coat workshops 
visited was as follows : — 



London 

Manchester 

Leeds 





Jewish. 


Non-Jewish. 


• • • 


211 


83 


• • • 


161 


19 


« • • 


518 


.380 



In London in 64 workshops employing 621 persons only eight 
machinists were women, five of whom were Jewish. 

In Manchester in 60 workshops employing 587 persons, four 
machinists were women, of whom one was Jewish. 

In Leeds, in 52 workshops employing about 1,800 persons, 114 
machinists were women, of whom only one was Jewish. 

In Leeds there was a marked tendency for certain subdivisions 
of labour to fall into the hands of Jewesses and others into 
those of non-Jewish women. 

The highest wages are earned by buttonholers (nearly all 
Jewish) and by machinists (all non- Jewish in Leeds). Fellers 
and finishers earn less wages, but the earnings in the' two 
branches are about the same. 

But in comparing the wages of Jewish and non- Jewish women 
in Jewish coat shops it must be remembered that the average 
age of the Jewish women is less than that of the non-Jewish 
women, as Jewesses marry early and give up working more 
generally than non- Jewish women. 

In the ready-made clothing trade in those branches which are 
not man^Lged by Jewish men the number of women employed 
is much greater than the number of men. This appears very 
clearly in the census returns for Leeds a centre which is almost 
entirely engaged in the ready-made trade. In 1891 in the 
Leeds tailoring trade there were 4,773 males and 10,916 females 
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as against 2,148 males and 2,740 females in 1881, the trade 
having increased rapidly during the decade. 

In the Jewish workshops the ratio is reversed. 

The per-oentages of males and females employed in Jewish 
tailoring workshops of various sizes in different centres are stated 
in a table on p. 207. 

The smaller ratio of males to females in Leeds compared 
with that of London is principally dye to the employment 
of non- Jewish female machinists in Leeds instead of Jewish 
males as in London. The higher ratio of males to females 
in Manchester as compared with London is principally due 
to the employment of tailors in Manchester on buttonholing 
and other branches of work usually done by female fellers and 
finishers in London, the cheaper class of bespoke work being 
more frequently made in the Manchester workshops visited than 
in those visited in London. 

The evidence of wholesale clothiers in London and Leeds 
showed that under their system of organisation there was a 
tendency to employ women to do the work usually done by 
underpressers in Jewish shops, and that machining was in nearly 
all cases given over to women and girls. The only obstacle to 
the displacement by cheaper female labour of about half the 
Jewish male labour now utilized seemed to be the superiority 
of Jewish male laboui* on the better class of ready-made coats. 



IL — Cap-making. 
(a.) East London. 

Nineteen Jewish cap-makers were visited. In 17 of these 
workshops were employed 89 men and 143 women and girls; in 
two of the workshops in which were employed 43 women and 
girls, the number of men was not ascertained. Of the 186 
women and girls 83 were Jewish and 103 were non- Jewish. 
Only one of the men was not Jewish. 

The machines used for cap-making are much lighter than 
those required for tailoring, and this explains the number of 
Jewesses to be found working them. Out of 136 machinists 
46 were men or boys ; 90 were women or girls, of whom 37 
were Jewish and 63 non-Jewish. Of the 83 needlehands 42 
were Jewish and 41 non-Jewish women and girls. Of the 
cutters, packers, &c. 33 were women, of whom four were 
Jewesses. The rest of the men were cutters, blockers, presaers, 
&c. 

Of the 103 non- Jewish women and girls six were married. 
Of the 83 Jewesses only one was married. 

All the cap-makers stated that they had less work to do than 
formerly. They were generally of the opinion that there were 
fewer workshops in the trade than there used to be ; much of 
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the work that used to be done in them was now done in one 
very large cap factory in Whitechapel where female labour, 
both Jewish and non-Jewish, was employed ; some of the men 
employed had been in England less than one year, but none of 
the women had been less than two years in England. All were 
paid by the piece, and I could therefore obtain no information 
as to total earnings. There seemed to be no question of com- 
petition between foreigners and Englishmen, the real change 
being the displacement of Jewish men by girls, Jewish and non- 
Jewish, in factories working machines with steam power. 



(6.) Manchester. 

In Manchester cap-making; is almost entirely in the hands of 
Jewish employers, but the majority of the girls employed are 
non- Jewish. In the 18 workshops visited there were employed 
altogether 867 women and girls, of whom 243 were Jewish and 
624 non-Jewish. Out of 440 machinists, all female, 98 were 
Jewish and 342 non- Jewish. Out of 165 hand workers 120 
were Jewish and 45 non-Jewish. Of the remaining 25 Jewesses 
and 237 non-Jewish women and girls I did not obtain jiarticulars 
of the niunber in each branch. 

The proportion of adult women among the capmakers was 
small ; there were no married Jewesses and only four married 
non- Jewish women. The cap machines are much lighter than the 
tailoring machines, and judging from the large number of girls, 
both Jewish and non- Jewish, who looked under 16, a considerable 
portion of the work must be unskilled. 

Piece-work was the rule with one exception. This workshop 
was matfaged by a Jew and was closed on Saturdays, although 
only seven out of 22 girls were Jewesses, and only three out of 
six men were Jews. The girls only worked five days ; one girl 
was paid 28. 6d. a week, the next lowest was 5^. ; machinists 
ranged as high as 15^^ and hand workers earned from 68. to 98. 6d, 
a week. 

At the last-mentioned factory the reason why non- Jewesses 
were employed was because Jewesses were not obtainable. 
In one factory only seven out of 200 women and girls 
were Jewish ; here all Init the Jewesses worked on Satur- 
day, but the employer, a Jew^, said that he would be quite 
willing to take on Jewesses notwithstanding that they only 
worked five days. Another Jewish employer, employing 25 
girls all non -Jewish, gave as his reason for not employing 
Jewesses that they were " too noisy and cheeky." Another cap- 
maker, presumably not a Jew, said that he had a " moral 
antipathy to employing Jews." Another explained that 
" Jewesses do not take to the machine," at which the machinists 
have to stand always. Another Jewish capmaker employing 
about 300 girls, of whom about 100 were Jewish, said that when 
the cap trade was started by Jews in Manchester there were not 
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enough Jewesses to come into the trade; when they did do 
machining they were quite as good machinists as the others. 
Here the works were closed on Saturdays. Another employer 
who employed 10 Jewesses and 25 non-Jewish women said he 
worked on Saturdays and therefore preferred non-Jewish girls, 
but Jewesses did not apply so frequently as others. A capmaker 
in a small workshop preferred non-Jewish girls I ecause they 
" listened to one better than Jewesses." Another had been 
established in the trade for 45 years and had always employed 
non-Jewish girls, because when he began he could get no 
Jewesses to come He was a Jew, and had no prejudices against 
employing Jewesses. It seemed on the whole fairly clear that 
capmaking wm not sufficiently remunerative to attract Jewesses 
from the better paid tailoring trade, and that capmakers were 
therefore obliged to fall back on English labour. 



(c.) Summary. 

Cap-making in small workshops appears to be dying out and 
to be replaced by the factory or large workshop system. Al- 
though the majority of employers are Jewish the majority of 
girls employed are non- Jewish. The industry is less remunera- 
tive than tailoring, requiring much less skilled adult labour. 
The proportion of male labour required is very small. 



III. — Cigar-making in East London. 

In the *ci^r trade a considerable number of Jewesses are 
employed. The secretary of the Women Cigar Makera' Pro- 
tective Union, who is English and not Jewish said that 
the Christians and Jewesses worked together quite satisfac- 
torily. The Union prints a quarterly balance sheet ; that 
for the quarter ending April 23rd, 1892, showed an ex- 
penditure of 176L and a balance of 122i., with a member- 
ship of 620, 145i. going for out of work pay at the rate of 
G«. per week. 

The balance sheet for the quarter ending January 21st, 1893, 
showed an expenditure of 82L (of which 49Z. was out-of- 
work pay), with a balance of 7SL and a membership of 
709. Although the Union had suffered severely from slack- 
ness of work throughout the previous yeaa* the membership 
had nevertheless increased considerably. Several of the mem- 
bers are Jewesses and the treasurer and auditors are Jewish 
members. The secretary said that there were very few foreign 
Jewesses in the Union and did not think there were many in the 
trade. 

O 82170. I 
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IV. — Waterproof Garment-making in Manchester. 

The waterproof trade is now almost entirely carried on in 
factories or large workshops, the small workshop system having 
nearly died out. In the largest of these about 100 Jewish and 
200 non-Jewish men and boys were employed, and 400 non- Jewish 
and 16 Jewish women and girl?. Of the non- Jewish women 
12 i per cent, were married ; one of the 16 Jewesses was married. 
The factory is open on Saturday, but tne Jewesses only work 
five days. 

In a large workshop 57 men and boys, all Jewish were 
employed in waterproof garment making, and 11 girk, all 
Jewish but one. Of these, four girls were machining together 
with three boys, and seven girls were *^ finishing." Only one 
girl was under 16 years of age, and none were married. In the 
week ending April 14th three girls earned 168., five earned 
from 128. to 14*., one earned lOs., one 98., and one 38. {yd. The 
avei-age total weekly wages paid since January were much less 
than those for the six months from the middle of June 1892 to 
the middle of December. The average weekly total for these 
six months was paid in the week ending September 2nd, 1892, 
when 28 women and girls were employed, several being learners. 
In this week : — 

5 earned 188. 

1 „ 178. 

2 „ 158. 

1 „ 148. 

4 „ 108. to 128. 8fi. 

7 „ 78. to 98. 

8 „ under 58. 

In the waterproof garment-making depai'tment of another 
firm 10 girls and 20 men were employed ; in the season the 
numbers of both are doubled. All were Jewish. 

Altogether it appeared that there were not more than 1,000 
persons employed in the waterproof garment-making branch of 
the india-nibber trade and that of these the proportion of 
Jewesses was small. Wages seemed fairly high, but the trade 
in the two finus last referred to was subject to great fluctuations 
involving the dismissal of hands in the slack season. 

V. — Mantle Making. 

Both London and Manchester ai*e large centres of the ready- 
made mantle-making industry and the conditions of production 
are rather remarkable, a very considerable portion of the mantles 
being given out and made in workshops managed by women. 
Those that are not given out are made in the warehouses or (in 
a few cases) in factories, and here also the majority employed are 
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women and girls. There is considerable scope for sub-division of 
labour and the rates pai<l per garment to the outworkers can 
only be remunerative by the adoption of such a system. It is 
most difficult to obtain from the women managing these work- 
shops any information as to the rates paid to the girls employed 
by tbem. They are engaged on the cheaper class of work, have 
the reputation of paying very low wages to the girls employed 
by them, and are of a class inclined to regard a profit of 208. to 
25s. a week as good. In London the domestic workshop is very 
comnon, and a very cheap kind of mantle is frequently made 
throughout by women at their own homes; Bethnal Greeu, 
Shoreditch^ and Hoxton being the principal centre for this class of 
work. In the ordered mantle trade of the West End, and in 
the high class ready-made mantle trade men are employed as 
cutters, fitters, and pressers, but hitherto they have been bu^ 
little employed in the medium and low class- trade. In Leeds 
mantles are being made in factories, but in Manchester and 
London there are only a few houses which use power. England 
imports cheap mantles from Germany in large quantities, amongst 
the alleged causes being the family system prevalent in Germany 
under which the men as well as the women co-operate in the 
work. During the last five years a few Jewish workshops have 
been established in East London and Islington and are employed 
on tailor-made mantles for wholesale City warehouses of a kind 
hitherto mainly imported from Germany, and Mr. Lakeman states 
that in some cases although the employer is generally a Polish 
Jew, the journeyman is found to be German. In these workshops 
men do the pressing and (generally) the machining. It is as 
pressers that they are considered superior to women outworkers, 
and in workshops where power is not used men can generally 
machine more in the day than women. Regarded eus competitors 
with English women in domestic workshops, the Jewish mantle 
makers may be regarded as the introducers of a better system of 
organisation and of a better article. According to the information 
supplied by three London firms they are in reality making an 
opening for successful competition with Germany. There are 
however, two different systems which may prevent the Jewish 
mantle maker from making head way, one, the factory system, 
rapidly growing in Leeds, the other, the entrance of English men 
into the cheap branch of the trade of which at present there is 
but little sign. 

VI. — General Summary. 

The general result of the trade inquiry is to show that the 
only trade in which Jewesses are employed in large numbers, 
and, so fai' as Manchester and London are concerned, almost to 
the exclusion of non- Jewish women, is the coat-making trade. 
In the worst paid branches of the ready-made tailoring trade 
they are not employed at all. 

I 2 
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The statemeats made by Eaglish tailors and tailoresses 
engaged on bespoke work as to the unfair competition of 
Jewish men and women must be accepted with some caution. 
As a fact, an Englishman is hardly ever found at work in a 
Jewish workshop, and many of the English tailoi*s are somewhat 
slow to understand that with subdivision of labour low rates 
per garment do not necessarily imply low earningd per day. 
Those accustomed to the West End system often appear to 
suppose that the charge of unfair competition made against the 
Jews and the English wholesale manufacturers is amply proved 
by showing that the rate paid per garment is much lower than 
that paid to the English bespoke tailor. 

As a matter of fact when it is remembered that there are but 
few married Jewesses to be found in the Jewish workshops, 
and that the average age of the Jewesses in the Blast London 
tailoring trade is therefore considerably lower than the average 
age of the West London tailoresses, of whom a large proportion 
are married, the comparison between their rate^ of pay is not 
very unfavourable to the Jewish tailoresses, allowance being 
made for the difference in the necessary skill. 

As an aid to a comparison of the earnings of Jewish tailoresses 
with the earnings of English women and girls in different trades 
a few statistics with regard to the latter may be given. The 
summary of average normal weekly wages of women and girls 
in certain occupations compiled by the Board of Trade for the 
Labour (Commission gives 12«. Hd. as the average for 151,263 
women, and 78. as the average for 48,772 girls, making for women 
and girls together an averjjge of 1 Is. Zd, This includes over 63,000 
women in the cotton ti-ade with the high average of 15«. 3d. 
In a factory in Manchester where 625 women and girls were 
employed in making corsets, mantles, ready-made shirts, &c, I 
found the average wage for an ordinaiy week to be slightly over 
lOs., and 32*8 per cent, of those employed were over 25 years of 
age. In Bristol in four clothing factoiies employing 567 women 
and girls 5*V4 per cent, earned less than 10s. in an ordinary 
week. In the same town, of 2,593 women and girls employed 
in various factory industries (including the four factories referred 
to), 64 per cent, earned le>8 than 128., and nearly half of these 
earned less than 8^. In the potteries, of 1,420 women and girls 
employed in 15 firms, only 14'3 per cent, earned above 12«., 
although 61 '1 per cent, were adults, and 27'4 per cent, were over 
25. In a large workroom in North London the average weekly 
wage of 36 dressmakers was 12s. 8d. ; in a similar workroom in 
West London the average wage of 82 dressmakers was 12s. Sd. 

So far as rate of earnings per day only is considered the 
average rate earned by Jewish girls is higher than that 
earned on the average by the English women and gii'ls. The 
averaore number of days worked per week is probably less ; on 
the other hand, the Jewish tailoress unlike the English factory 
girl is not obliged to sit in the workshop on the chance that 
orders may arrive. 
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If the rate of earnings of Jewish girls be compared with that 
prevailing in the jam and sweetstuff, rope, and match industries 
(largely recruited from the Anglo-Irish population) the con- 
trast is entirely in their favour. In 1889 I found that in a 
jam and sweetstuff factory in East London, out of upwards of 
600 women and girls only 6 per cent, earned over 12«. while 
about 82 per cent, earned less than 108. Out of more than 
1,000 match workers about 12 per cent earned over 12«., and 62 
percent, less than li)s. In a flax mill employing 700 women 
and girls, in Leeds in 1891, the maximum wages were about 
lOs. a week, adult women often earning less than 88. for a week s 
work. In a rope works in East London in 1892, out of 89 
women and girls, 75 earned from 8.9. to 10s. In a rope works 
at Liverpool where two-thirds of those employed were over 18 
years of age, 45*5 per cent, earned under 88., and 37'8 per cent, 
from 88. to 128. It may also be noted here that the proportion 
of married women in these industries is above the average. 

Whereas there seemed to be no tendency amongst Jewesses to 
under-sell non-»Iewish women there is evidently a strong desire 
amongst wholesale clothiers to replace Jewish male labour by 
non-Jewish female lalx)ur as much as possible, a desire which 
seemed to l^e due paHly to dislike of the Jews, partly to the 
greater cheapness of female labour, and parti}' to the greater 
self-assertiveness and persistence in making a good bargain 
displayed by Jewish men as compared with English girls. 

If besides losing the lower class of the ready-made trade by 
this growth of employment of women in provincial factories, 
the Jewish tailors were threatened on another side by the com- 
petition of Englishmen in the manufacture of the better class, 
on tl»e system taught them by the Jews, the conse(|uences to the 
Jewish tailoring trade would be most serious. Nothing but the 
conservatism ot the English tjiilor f)revents him from successfully 
entering into the field opened up by the Jews. 
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PART IV.— CONCLUDING SUMMARY. 

Any useful summary of the results of the present inquiry 
with respect to the social and economic condition in this country 
of a certain class of immigrants from Eastern Europe must 
have reference to the question which of late years has attracted 
considerable public interest, viz., the desirability and possibility 
of checking the influx of this class of aliens^ or of some portion 
of them, by legislative enactment. It is not within the 
functions of this report to express any opinion on the merits of 
this controversy, or even to sum up the arguments on each side. 
It may, however, fulfil a useful purpose to indicate how far the 
facts set forth in previous chapters have a bearing on various 
aspects of the problem, and serve to some extent to define and 
narrow the issue. 

In the first place the limits of the problem may be more 
clearly realised after consideration of the results of the statistical 
investigation embodied in the first report included in this volume, 
combined with the fact (which is prominently brought out in 
the course of the report) of the improvement which takes place, 
after a certain period of residence in this country, in the habits 
and condition of many of the immigrants, and of the strong 
tendency towards '* assimilation," especially among the children 
of the immigrants and the second generation of settlers. It 
thus appears clearly that any social and economic dangers which 
may be thought to arise out of the influx do not apply equally 
to the total element which has thus been added to the population, 
but, in their intensest form, only to that margin of it which has 
been added during the current and perhaps the previous year, 
and in a rapidly decreasing mtio to those who have arrived 
during prior years. It is thus the magnitude of the annual 
influx of persons arriving for settlement, rather than the total 
number of this class of immigrants resident in the country 
which defines at any given time the limits of the problem. 

Next, in dealing with the social and economic effects of the 
continuance of this stream of immigration, there are several 
points of view from which the subject may be considered, which 
it is important so far as possible to keep distinct. On the one 
hand, there is the '* internal " question, of the effects of the influx 
on the immigrants themselves and on the Jewish community 
generally. On the other hand there is the " external " question, 
of the effects of the immigration on the welfare of other sections 
of the population or of the country as a whole. 

The latter question again may be yet further analysed. We 
have to consider the influence of the immigrants on the welfare of 
(1) other workmen in pai*ticular trades, (2) the other inhabitants 
of particular districts, (3) the public generally. 

It may be well to point out how far the various classes of 
facts detailed in previous sections of the report bear on each of 
these aspects of the (juestion. 
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As regards the comparative welfare of the bulk of the immi- 
grants in this country and in those which they have left, there 
is probably little difference of opinion. Perhaps the most 
important piece of evidence is the mere fact of the continuance 
of the influx, and of the extent to which the immigrants come 
to join their friends who have already settled in this country. 
The extremely low wages and long hours of work, usually 
associated with this class of aliens, have been shown to apply 
chiefly to those who have arrived comparatively lately. All 
accounts agree as to the " progressive " nature of the foreign 
Jew, and as to the extent to which the " greener " cheerfully 
submits to temporary privations in the hope of bettering his 
condition. Doubtless the attraction of this country to the 
Russian and Polish Jew is not wholly, or perhaps mainly, 
economic ; the enjoyment of personal liberty and the absence of 
harassing restrictions having also great weight. But from 
whatever cause, the mass of the immigrants who come to settle 
appear to prefer their present to their previous lot, and the 
Jewish relief organisations by whom they are assisted have 
often the greatest difficulty in inducing individuals to return to 
their own country. 

So far as the Jewish community generally is concerned the 
case is diflerent. A section of the immigrants, especially of 
the newcomers, are a great drain on their funds. It has been 
explained in the report (pp. 45 and 46) that up to the present time 
the Jewish poor have been relieved by voluntary agencies, and 
have not (except rarely) come upon the rates. The amount of 
relief distributed by the great Jewish organisations is no greater 
when spread over the total Jewish population than that dis- 
tributed in indoor, outdoor, and medical relief by boards of 
guardians in London per head of the London population, and is 
considerably lower than the amount per head so distributed in 
some of the poorer districts. It, nevertheless, taxes severely the 
resources of the voluntary Jewish relief agencies, and many of 
those who are most closely connected with their administration 
view the continued influx with anxiety. On the other hand, the 
strong feeling of race patriotism among the Jews leads them to 
lay great stress on the preservation of the right of asylum to 
refugees from political or religious persecution. 

It may perhaps be considered that the attitude of members of 
the Jewish community itself towards the continuance or the 
restriction of immigration is mainly a question of the internal 
politics of the community. It is chiefly of public importance in 
so far as a change in such attitude might conceivably lead to a 
modification of the present system of relief to the Jewish poor, 
which might have the effect of throwing some of those now so 
relieved upon the rates for support. In this case the question of 
*' pauper " aliens might take a new form. 

Passing from the internal to the external aspect of the ques- 
tion, we come first to the question of the detrimental effects, if 
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auy, of the inHux on the non-Jewish workera in cei*tain trades. 
Such effects might take the form of (1) a displacement of 
labour ; (2) a lowering of wages ; (3) the breaking down of 
agreements between employers and employed with regard to 
working rules ; (4) an interference in disputes by replacing 
workmen on- strike. The question how far any or all of these 
kinds of interference with native labour have actually taken place 
is a trade question, which must be resolved by a careful investiga- 
tion of the conditions of each of the chief industries to which the 
immigrants resort The results of such an investigation, so far 
as concerns the boot and shoe trade, in whicl) the interference is 
stated to be most marked and most resented, are given in detail 
in the section l)eginning on p. 67. The conclusions are sum- 
marised at the end of the chapter, an<l need not be repeated 
here. Other aspects of the question of trade interference are 
dealt with in the section beginning on p. 105. Apart from the 
positive conciusions arrived at, these sections brin^ out clearly 
the diflSculty and complexity of the task of defining the precise 
effects of a particular factor like alien immigration on the 
conditions of industries which (like all the chief trades affected) 
are in a state of rapid economic transformation, due in the main 
to other causes. This evolution and the changeis which it pro- 
duces in the internal organisation of these trades, render it also 
almost impossible to institute useful comparisons between the 
present rates of wages and those current several years ago. 

Turning to the question of the effects produced on the in- 
habitants of particular districts we have to take into account 
the local dispiacemeut of population, the sanitary condition of 
the immigrants so far as it affects the remainder of the popula- 
tion of the <listrict, their condition as regards crime, and the 
burden, if any, which is thrown on the rates by their main- 
tenance as paupei*s. The data for conclusions on all these 
points are given in various parts of this I'eport ; as regards dis- 
placement on pp. 72 and 73, as regards sanitation on pp. 56 to 60, 
as regards crime on pp. 60 and 61, as regards pauperism on pp. 45 
to 56. Opinions may differ as to the degi*ee to which we should 
take account of other and vaguer causes of like or dislike to the 
immigrants on the part of the native population of the district, 
e.g., prejudices (»f race, religion, or custom. It is sufficient to note 
here that in some cases such feelings may help to determine, to a 
greater or less extent, the attitude of the non-Jewish population 
towards the foreign immigrants, quite apart from any question 
of economic or social interference. 

After exhausting the discussion of the effects of the influx on 
particular classes we arrive at the far wider and more important 
question of its effects on the well-being of the general body of 
the inhabitants of the country. Several of the considerations 
enumerated above have also weight here, though in different 
degree. Thus the magnitude or otherwise of the contribution 
which the immigrants make to the volume of national pauperism 
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and crime is a factor in the question. The extent and rapidity 
of the tendency towards economic and social " assimilation," 
discussed on pp. 35 to 45, have to be taken into account. 
The economic effect of the influx in relation to the volume of 
national production and the possible extension of foreign trade, 
is also of importance. When the question, however, is regarded 
from the point of view of the community as a whole, rather than 
from that of particular trades, the immigrants must be con- 
sidered as consumers no less than as producers. The result of 
their presence in creating a demand for the products of other 
industries must be taken into account as well as any interference 
they may exercise as producers with the labour of particular 
groups of workers. This is a side of the question which should 
never be lost sight of, though it tends often to pass out 
of view, because "the effect is widely distributed over many 
trades, whereas the influence of the immigrants as producers is 
concenti'ated in a few departments of a few industries. 

The a]x)ve are some of the principal points bearing on foreign 
immigmtion, the discussion of which may be facilitated by 
refen*nce to the data supplied in this report. 

So far as they bear on tlie question of checking immigra- 
tion they relate almost exclusively to the desirability or other- 
wise of taking some kind of action, rather than to the expediency 
or possibility of devising or enforcing particular measures of 
restriction. If, on considering the evidence, some kind of regu- 
lation or restriction should be thought desirable, the fui-ther 
question would arise, how far such action should take the fonn 
of the more stringent enforcement of sanitary and other regula- 
tions as regards dwellings or workshops, with the view of 
compelling the newly arrived immigrants to conform to a greater 
extent to the standard of social and economic conditions cus- 
tomary in this country, or how far it should be directed to 
stopping the stream of immigration wholly or in part. 

Certain parts of the present report may perhaps give some 
assistance in arriving at a conclusion on this question. So far 
also as it brings out the characteristic tenacity, persietence, and 
industry of the foreign Jewish population it suggests the difli- 
culty of deciding by the appearance of the immigrants on arrival 
the probability or otherwise that they will ultimately prove an 
undesirable element in the population. 

It must, however, be remembered that in deciding such 
questions as are here raised, there may be a great variety of 
considerations to be taken into account, many of which it would 
be out of place to refer to in this report. 
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JEWISH BOABD OF GUARDIANS 



APPENDIX II. 



List of 92 Trades in which 430 apprentices (apprenticed by the Indastrial 
Committee of the Jewish Board of Guardians) were employed at the 
end of the year 1893. 
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2 


Overmantel makers - 


a 






Bamboo furniture makers - 


2 






Box and packing case maker 


1 


Clothing Trades. 




Cane and invalid chair maker 


1 






Clock dial silverer and lac- 




Bootmakers and clickers 


45 


querer !- - - 


1 


Clothiers* cutters 


15 


Fret cutter - - - 


1 


Dressmakers 


5 


Furniture japanner - 


1 


Tailors and measure cutters - 


3 


Glass beveller and silverer - 


1 


Mantle maker 


1 


Marquetrie cutter - 


1 






Photographic frame maker - 
Pianoforte case maker 


1 






•1 


Printing and Bookbinding 








Trades. 




Metal Trades. 




Compositors and printers 


20 


•nt • 




Bookbinders - - - 


6 


Engineers - - - 
Copper, iron and tin plate 
workers - - - 
Bicycle and tricycle makers - 
Art metal workers - 
Metal platers and polishers - 
Metal plate workers 
Brass finisher 


11 

6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 


Lithographic artists and 

designers - 
Wood engravers 
Gold blockers 
Lithographic printers 
Account-book binders 
Book and card edge gilders - 


5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 


fhitlftr - - - 


1 


Compositor and reporter 


1 


Enamelled copper letter 
maker « - - 


1 

1 


Machine ruler 
Zinco engraver 


1 

1 


Lathe and tool maker 


1 






Scale and weighing machine 
maker 


1 


Jewellery and Precious 
Metal Workers. 




Sciefitijic Instrumetit Makers, 




Watchmakers 


20 






Diamond setters 


6 


Electricians - - - 


2 


Silver chasers and embossers 


5 


Scientific instrument makers 


2 


Diamond mounters and 




Dental instrument maker - 


1 


jewellers - - - 


3 


Optician - - . 


1 


Jewellers (working) 


8 


Photographic ap|ittratus 




Electro-platers and metal 




maker . - - 


1 


polishers - - - 


2 


Telegraphifc engineer and 




Silversmiths 


2 


elecirician 

Carried forward - 1 


1 


Gold and silver caster 
Carried forward 


1 


178 


364 
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No. of 




Ko.or 


Ttadct 


Appren- 


■n-de. 


AppTM- 




^. 








SU 


Brought forwmtti 


3S» 


Upid>i7 «>d jewd ntier - 


1 


Mf«JJ<lllM». 




Nickel pbter 












MoDDten (gwiet^) - 


12 


/^tifrr and Hair Worktrt. 




Pjanoforte lunerv u>d pu- 




Umrnegv-niakm mud nddlen 


7 


EiwTaT«r« - 

Tkket >nd ihow wnl writers 






3 




F»ney lesibrr worker* 




Orvmnnukera 




Bnirii miken 


S 


DentUt (mech.nic-1) 




Whip maknt 


2 


Diefinker - 




ChuuoUlntlicTdnsfer . 


1 


Die sinker and mxI eapmitr 




Portmuiiewi nid inmk 




Fii-iir,..-^rv,.ranJiiHxfeller ■ 




oukcT 


> 


<'.>:>&> <leconitoT sod embOMer 
L«iiip nuker 




CnorA anil Carriage 
Bnitdtr,. 




NatDivlist < 
PeDcIi maker 




CoMh and cut pwoten 


2 


Stained glmw *niH - 




Coubimilh . 




W«aier of uphoUlerers' 




WWlirright 


1 




I 






Toul number of appreo- 




CuTied forward 


389 


tice»atendofl8!»8 - 


430 



Prinan whtrr 
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-P^ = P«ul Sfrviiudc: H.L. = Hani Ubour.) 



I Mar- , U.II.M C«nt. Crim. Petoniaiuly thnmlni 



JoKph Kope- n.l.M 



Snloinon Bmr- 



wtih Intern 
ihip him to > 



Ki ileTmud. 

! Por)iiiw nnd ulierinr 3 jean' V 
Bit orOBt otiJ war- ; 



buBTUH Jooiu SS.S.flS : North Lon- Brmking uitl eiittir- G yara' P.S. 

[ don Boi- inff dwolllnft-hnuse ' and i ye«n' 

, KiDDs^crk- ' ind Kimlini llifre- poltceiuprr- 

: . I eninjl. ' iaSbookj. i-i»ion. 



ftncli«l«r ' Anon - 



Vl'mrehoiua bmkinir i T jean' P.S. 
I uidnlralinKihawli. ! 

amp- Kurgluy and kmnj' » yean' P.f 
jiiiei. I , andienuiiF 

I [ USdaja. 

Crim. IdTceny in dvelllw- H team' P.R. 



LdwIs WilkinB T.3.U2 
! Samiiel Bloom-' Is. 11.92 [ Xortharap- ' UnrnlaiT 



Birminithani 
C*Tdin 



li.M IHaribomuih: Btealinitst, 
' Street Folini 

IJ.B3 Hull PolW ■ Non-psj-mi 



BUSSU.N ASD FOLllJU. 
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'"■SsSr 


-SSL,. 


VictiOD. 


OuLTicliOD. 






JuUnlgtciD- 


a.io.n 


Lfod. 80*- m«*ll>>K Uu: turn qI 


■K — 


Ltedt ■ - 


HwluTniTor 


8.1.M 


- I'-SK"-^ 


'»"!:.-"• 




BernirdWine 


8.1.W 


■ 


Leedi. 


Vt""-- 




SdomonUwfc 


•■-■'« «2s: '^ 


Three etano. of bur- 


H-L. ™'" 


L.... - 


Abnbun 


4.S.SS 


- 


" - 






^SS^ 






14.11. ra 


"•i'SS? 


Woundirw wilh in- 


4 ml. mont. 
H.L. 




Tho™.Ze«.. 


U.ll.lfl 


' ' ' " 


™^ B1I.11S. 




Murtio Icok- 
■kL 


»....« 


.... . - 


H.L. 


Llvwpool - 


JobnWinMfD 




Li«Ti«icl Slrtlmg KTCD .bin. 
CouuIjSw. 


' U.ll. " 




DoDinick 
LDcMbsick. 


SDAiM 


UjordPeit; 


AuBuU 


ILL. °''°" 




Eliahalh 8e- 
cbUni. 


(toioot 

mlllal). 


S"^- 


atndinitinlch - 


■ "»L "* 




Pttor Smith - 




" 




- 


.anulle 


JohnBnirket 


mltlKl). 




WilfDl dtmw 


Onn^mwid. 




UmhooAbn- 
bun. 


I.fi.M 


'&"»■ 


ConqtiiMjbidclnud 


U-Lmoiu. 




LcttWooU ■ 


17.I.W 


"&. 


SIcMllnic Mwn 


• oLm.™. 




HaKUlBSTW 


M.7.K. 


C»rt. Crim. 


ndly know. 


ISsl.mDU. 




Puk, Hui- 

»BW.kl. 


II.H.W 


- 


Burglirj 


[2«l.iiim». 


«.,»«... 


U.i.Co»>ll 


s.n.ia 


Court. 


Smlliia lira tily»iu 


3 cl. man.. 




8im™«cUat 


so.u.w 


Guildhlll Po- 


•>— » - • 


'"'■"""■ 




Jacob StviDu 


21.11.911 


H'^"" 


Sleiling ihoeolaU' - 


0-«tt. 




GcomBnndt 


SI.12.B3 




Stsling DioiiPJ 


1 oil. mon. 




ItucLout ■ 


3.1.91 






n<r.vki. 




BunrtDoun 


8.1.M 


{(uildhill Po. 

ii*6i;o«rt. 


4M«iUt Police 


1 «1. mon. 
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Priiwn whore 


ofPriKnier. 


TiotiOB. 


Pkoool 
CoDTiclion. 


OnODM. 






bucHirki- 


9.1.M 


lice Court. 




lCal.DH». 


Penlonville- 


Htrri* Uirki 


3.11.83 




foil coin. 
Found in faouneud 


ISeaLnUHB. 

acal.moni. 




"!=."«■■ 


3.1.M 


street Polios 




«wwk*. 


lUodiiw . ■ 


AamelAunU 


1B.10.M 


Now Wind. 

Potty 8e^ 
■ieai. 


7-1. in money. 


H.L1 """^ 




■t-ss.,. 


3,g.» 


•iou. 


Pnnd ■ . ■ 


fl cal. moiu. 
H.L. 




"r.!™i- 


l.l.M 


?S'oS. 


BiHohortbepMoe 


Sureti«. or 1 
c.I.mo«. 1 


Strannewv' 


Uvi Juobt - 


B.LM 




Non - pvment or 
mnnej. 


Pay mt. or 
Udaya-iii,- 
prteonment. 




CharlM Weic 


D.l.Oi 




Awrtilt - . . 


Pay £3t. or 




lAuia Belam- 
barg. 


u.i.w 

(Drteof 

reimmd.) 






tUlM.l.»*. 


Wimdnrorth ■ 


Andrew Fnm- 


10.10.9S 


Ky= 




"H-i — 




Nathan BkKnn 


W.W.88 


taiS: 




■hS-""- 




Arthur Kohn 


sa.io.BS 


Nonb hoo- 


ilolen property. 


'it-- 




■Bi. 


«.ll.«. 




Sloaling a nit of 


t cal. mom. 
H.L. 


^SZ^ 


IMU3 Pnk- i 13,11.88 

1 


Cent Crim. 
UMirt. 


Dfaniniihin* three 

ESS*'" 


Syean'PJB. 




MUw Woolf - ! g0.11.BS 


"E.'^ 


inailer. 


•if^ 
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APPENDICES 
APPENDIX IV. 

(n.)— Table ehowing the Oucupatioms of Bdssuns »iid Rdssuk Poles in 
London according to 



.»,„„„. 


HACKHir. 




Stoke 
ton. 


BUinfortl 


Uuk^';. 


HMkner, 


6»uth 
Hukuer. 


ToHl>. 




«. 


.. 


H. 


r. 


X. 


y. 


«.If. 


M, 1 P. 


H. 


P. 




Eninnmriug >nd mlMl 
TeiUlB Inda - 
Prinling Inidu - 

C.p™k,r. - 

Fiim.Tri ■ 

Unai and mr'ntle 

ninkco, 
(nhert ■ 

CDbiupIiDftkt'ra and wood- 

FDodnnd drink prcp>n- 
Uon lndb»:- 

"itr--"""'™"- 

Iliiti'hDn 
Oihun - 

WalchmRkeri, it. (Jawsl- 

^..WliOQl. 

Gmenil liibiiii»r», cur- 
inun. und nilwn; 

(]li*rk» and wiireliouienjeu 

luiialnida. 
IUwk.ni,4d. 

Hili'ilreueiT! 

Cini.rmukcra.4c.- 

Sllck maki-n. 4c (imi- 

hrellM). 
R«B Bodma. ac (incr- 

chaiiU). 
Dom^»lic aenanti, 

wulLera, 4c 
Schniun - 

JlLvoMuneiiua 

Uiuptciil.'.l 

0<ni lumtii 

IVdnl iiitlulMjr or UuM-l 
.•.iu.ui»id Poles .J 


19 


_ 
_ 

11 
14 


! 


- 

- 


67 


- 


1 

11 
1 


B 

1 

Si 
50 


3 

M 

1 

i 


- 


S 
3 

7 

sa 
1 

4 
11 

S 

18 
S 

2 

4 
6 
1 
8 
6 
« 

• 
40 
34 

S 

233 


7 

1 

1 

S 

1 

7 

IBS 
8 

161 




s 


4 


40 


71 


Bal 5& 
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SHOEEDITCH. 


i 




Shomtilch 
South. 


HoltOD 

Now Town. 


Oi/to*"!!. 


Ha^ 
alons. 


Totals. 


OecuiBlinjw. 




M.|,. 


H. 


F. 


M. F. 


»•!'• 






t 

1 


_' 
I 


i 


- 


1 ~1 ~* 

1 

! 

J - - 
I ' I i I 


- 
- 

- 
- 


3 - 
3 1 - 

~ 1 ~ 

j;. 

1 - 

B| 1 

1 

9 - 

1 - 

.1- 

3 - 
6 4 

.: : 

8 ' - 

- 3 

6. 6 

sl - 
a 39 

r 

loe SB 


UolMlnpi tRult'L 
linsiDivrinit und in>>t«l 
Ttitilpin.d«. 
Printing (radcs. 

Drrai. and nun Ik' 

cj,„,„.,„ ... ™a. 

Fowl and drink pn>|«niiion 
Imdei:— 

Bak.Ts. c<mr«titmrT™. 
Biitehi-r.. 

WalchmaViTa. Ic. ljo«-*l- 

Mi-Kiliancoiu akill«l .wcii- 
IBlioru. 

Ceiii^l laluurt'n. nr- 
mm. and railnr 

•orkpra. 

Ilawkrn. Ap. 

Ci^Bf nink^ra. *c, 
Urelliu)" ""*' '■ """ 

''3ta,s;:™ "■ """'■ 

lk.nr.i>tir vrranK uail.m. 

tr.. 
ScholarB. 




H, *6 


17 1 * 30 '16 


13 
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(a.) — Tarlx ehowing the OceOTiTlONS of Bcbsuks amd Bussuh Poles in 
LoNDOH according to the 



Occuimtinns. 


BETKHAL OREEIT. 




Betbnil 


lltthiiiil 
Green 


Bclhnal 


ToMt. 


S 




M. 


P. 


M. 


'■ 


Jl. 


P. 


X. 1 P. 


M. i P. 


KnilrtitwImrtM 


1 


_ 


S 




1 


_ 




at 




Ennineorine and melal 


i 


- 


- 




- 


- 


» 


_ 


» 




T"»lili- I'mclpj 


- 


- 


- 






- 


3 


- 


- 


- i 


Printinit itnilH. 


1 


- 


I 


_ 




- 


4 


- 


a 


_ 


ClotliiruclniUi:- 

Holt ana !<Lh' iDsknra . 


it 


' 


ts 


1 




- 


TO 


i 


•u 


s 


Slipiwr mnkera - 


- 




3 


- 


- 


- 


3 : - 


1* 


- 




Tnilora and tnilnreMn. • 


6 


1 


ISJ 


35 


IB 


a 


I4SJ 48 


ata 


M6 




Ciii. nrnkprn 


1 


i 




1 




- 


4 




42 


la 




Funic™ . 


1 


- 


8 


3 


- 


- 


9 




U 


» 




IiroiBaKilniBnllDBak^rH 


- 


- 


- 


7 


- 




- 




93 


» 




Otb-m - 


4 




» 








11 




7 


13 




CuLintstiiittkiTS and wood. 
Imdni- 
B^i^ . . . 


; 




s 


_ 


_ 


_ 


116 
3 




lU 


1 




1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


2 


- 


U 


1 




miier. - 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


~ 


1 


- 


1 


- 




-MJ^Iianoflo akilled o«... 


» 


- 


t 


- 




- 


3 
14 


- 




: 




Cpni'ml InhoureiK. ranDen. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


G 


- 




BcWil tnid.'smpn Mid shop 


i 


1 


B 


t 




- 


9 


6 




u 




Hn«km.,a<-. - 


- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


i 


- 


SI 


1 




HKinlrP»s.TS - 


« 


- 


8 


- 




_ 


18 


_ 


u 


_ 




CirornuikprB-Sc. - 


- 


- 


1 


t 


_ 


_ 


1 


S 


» 


tt 




Stick mnkcra, Ac. (umbrel- 
Im). 

.£„ - . - 


:' 


- 


S 


1 


i 


t 


14 
3 


1 
1 
11 


u 
11 

9 


1 




- 


1 


7 


11 


a 


t 


13 


le 


138 


131 




Mijcrllanifnn. 


i 


- 


IB 


! 


3 


- 


3g 


1 


133 


1> 




Un«i«-illrd - 


4 


37 


M 


MS 


4 


E8 


£4 


m 


-in 


1.1 IB 




'SSXfi'"":) 


- 


- 


- 


- 


» 


- 


1 


- 


i 


It 




M 


46 


430 


336 


56 


43 


642 




428 


1.860 


1,700 





IN EAST LONDON. 

Appendix TV.-—cont. 

the nnder<mentioned Registration Districts and Sub-DUtricte of 

Ceusna of 1891 — amtint 



fLemal 









WHITB3HAPEI. 






r 


OccupUtuni. 


Mi1.BDll 


as. [ «•= 


AldpiM.. 


Toul.. 


M. 


y. 


K. F. 


JL 


V. 


». 


p. 


M. 


p. 


no 


_ 




13 


_ 


_ 


_ 


191 




Building tmtei. 


in 


- 


14 - 




- 


_' 


- 


GO 
8 


- 


Teitile tnwln. 


7 


- 


a - 




- 


- 


- 


96 


- 


Priming trndM. 


lis 


10 


ns fl 


« 


- 


1 


_ 


008 


18 


CiDihinRtnde*:— 

Boal»idihoem>ki^n. 


u 


1 


i« . 1 




- 


- 


- 


BB 


4 


Slipper luakin. 


IMl 


ni 


■» 


ISO 


1«B 


M 


IS 


4 


M78 


766 


TailirmndUiloreiawi. 


n 


n 


TO 


IB 




3 


8 


1 


186 


66 


Cap milrn. 


a 


» 


w 


« 




« 


- 


1 


IW 


76 


Furrim. 


» 


M 


IB 


» 




N 


- 




! 65 


113 


l)rfM«idni«ntleniiiken. 




U 


10 


I. 




- 


- 




1 n 


66 


fWhflni. 


150 


• t 


70 


i 




- 


- 


~ 


1 437 


5 




' Id 


> 


39 


B 




- 


; 


- 


07 
69 


8 
8 


trmda^ 

Ac 
Bulchw.. 




1 


- 


7 


i 




_ 


- 


- 


1 U 


3 


Ollivn. 




li 


- 


» 


- 




~ 


i 


- 


1 73 


- 


Wiitahin»k(T«. 4c (jswel. 




In 


1 


S7 


' 


_^ 


: 


3 

a 


: 


113 
9 


3 


Sr°"' """** *^" 




i 


- 


^ 


- 


- 


~ 


~ 




S 
13 


- 


aarka md nuvhounmen. 




« 


i1 


flS 


1 




ft 


a 




349 
183 


95 
11 


IfkWki-ra. Ae. 




u 


- 


n 


- 




- 


9 


- 


66 


- 


Hiirdrenen. 




u 


tl 


H 


tB 




a 


- 


- 


163 


S4 


Cimr in^.r«. Ic 




H 


- 


M 


1 




- 


a 


- 


103 


1 


Stick maken, Ac. (lunbnl- 




S 


- 


« 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


19 


1 


EUk 'sorters. Sc (in.^r- 
DoioMtio'sarvurm.milen, 
flcboim. 




B 


7B 


S 


flS 


■• 


a 


- 


1 


30 


286 




S90 


no 


in 


!•) 


M 


n 


2 


n 


a86 


613 




llh 


9 


Ml 


H 


44 


7 


6 


- 


446 


46 






US 


U14 


IBS 


1.1M 


- 


im 


I 


Hi 


617 


4,044 






3 


.18 


4 


U 




« 


- 


- 


1 " 


48 


Own™™*. 

(Total number otBonluu 

5 UldPolM. 




M71 


■^ 


^ 


1.750 


4S3 


344 


sa 


41 


r 


6,881 
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(a. J — Tadlb ehowing the Occffations of BtissuKs and Bdssiah Poles in 
LoKDOH according to the 



Occiipntlniu. 




BETHirAl GREEK. 








North. 


BMTinal ' Bcthmil 
Bouth. Eiut!' 


Totals. 


llelda' 




•X. 


P. 


U. 


,>. 


^■ 


U. 


F. 


M. 1 F. 


Rnlldmictnido 


, 


T 


s 


_ I J 


_ 


t 


T 


38 


_ ■ 


■'as™ ■"'■ "*- 

TertU.- irniloi 


s 


- 


- 


- - 


- 


: 


_ 


» 


- 1 


Priuliim InHlcn 


1 


- 


1 


-- S 




4 


- 


8 


_ ■ 


°B."rt^>t™a?Sirni.kcr. - 


^ 


1 


ss 


1 1 8 




70 


3 


t*a 


s 


Slipper mnkeri - 


— 


- 


X 


- - 


_ 


3 


- 


u 


- 1 




a 


E 


1S7 


ssi w 





1« 


ti 


6b» 


Mb' 


Ciipmnken. 


1 


i 


3 


1 


1 


- 


i 




43 


i« 




Furri.'™ . 


1 


- 


A 


3 


- 


- 


9 




ta 


t« 




DrvH and Diantle nakcra 


- 


~ 




1 


_ 




- 




a 


S3 




Olhora - 


« 


- 


-4 


- 


3 




11 




7 


IB 




OWnetuiiikm and *ood- 
F£^T;.rlnkp™p«,tron 

Ba"erf^ ronfwtlonon. 

nirher, - . . 


11 




VJ 

s 




a 


_ 


116 
8 




108 
1* 


' 




1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


2 


- 


1e 


a 




mhfr» . 


- 


- 


t 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 




TOmak.™, ic. (j^el- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


a 


- 


3 


- 


n 


_ 




Mlvclinnoou. .killed KC<.. 

pationi.. 
Scaui.-U 


" 


~ 


t 


: 


a 


- 


14 




ss 


- 




Gcnt-ml Inboureni. ormpp. 
and rallwai Hurkum. 


: 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 
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(u.)— Table showing the Occdtationb of Scbsians and KnsaiAH Polis in 
LoHi>OH according to the 
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(6.) — Summary of foregoing Table (a.) showing tho Occupations of Russians 
and Russian Poles in East London and Hackney according to the 
Census of 1891. 
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Grand Totals for Baat London 
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(c.) — Table showing the Occupations of Russians and Russian Poles in the 
UsBAN Sanitakt DISTRICT of Manchbstee, according to the Consus of 1891. 



OccupAtioM. 


Russians. 


Russian Poles. 


Total of Russians and 
Russian Poles. 


1 

Males. 

1 


Fe- 

males. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


1 

i Males 
and Fe- 
males. 


Bailding trades 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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Printing trades . . . 
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— 


1 
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— 
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Food and drink* preparation 
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Butchers . . • ■ 
Oth«^ . . . . 
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12 
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1 
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1 

1 


23 

14 
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2 
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5 
5 


„ , 


5 
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Sect 
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32 


11 


97 


31 
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4 
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4 
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22 


15 


37 
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35 


2 


37 
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13 


3 


3 
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16 


3 


19 
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12 
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50 
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76 
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103 
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Miscellaneous 
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34 


' 8 


113 


11 
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1 677 
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Own means • 

Total in U^.D. of Manchostei 
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17 


1 


12 


6 


29 


35 


• 1,821 


1,558 


898 


803 


2,719 


, 2,361 


5,080 



* Nearly all waterproof garment makers, 
t Including a few upholsterers, 
i Exduding clothes and furniture dealers. 

9 All people dAscribing themselves as traYellers, hawkers, costers, &c. The bulk of them are 
jewellery or drapery travellers. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF RUSSIANS AND POLES IN LEEDS. 



Appendix IV. — corU. 



(d.) — Table showing the Occupations of Russians and Bussiak Poles in the 
Ueban Sanitary Distkict of Leeds, according to the Census of 1891. 



1 

! 

Occupations. 


Russians. 


Russian Poles. 


Total of Russians and 
Russian Poles. 


Males. 
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Fe- 
males. 


Males. 


Fe- 

males. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Males 
and fe- 
males. 


Building trades 


37 


— 


13 


— 


50 


% 


50 


EnKineeriug and metal trades 


6 

1 


— 


1 


1 


6 


1 


7 


Textile trades 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Printing trades 


I 1 


— 


I 


~~ 


2 


— 


^, 


1 
Clothing trades :— 

Boot and shoe makers - 


93 


3 


46 


4 


138 


7 


1 

145 


! Slipper makers - 


142 


H 


33 


2 


175 


10 


185 


1 Tailors and tailoresses • 


997 


317 


43S 


130 


1,435 


447 


1,882 
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— 
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1 

1 


1 
7 


Furriers - . - - 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Dress and mantle makers 


4 


14 


5 


6 


9 


w; 


28 


Others . . - - 
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— 
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4 


8 


12 


Cabinet makers and woodworkers 


« 


— 


4 




10 





10 


Food and drink preparation trades:- 
Jiakers, oonrectioners, &c. 


11 


.. 


16 


_ 


26 


1 


26 


Butchers - . - - 


4 


— 


6 


— 


* 9 


1 


9 


Others . - - • 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 
1 

1 


1 


Watchmakers, Ac (jewellers) 


8 


— 


9 


1 


17 


1 

1 ; 


18 


Miscellaneous skilled occupations 


2 


— 


3 


— 


5 


— 


5 


General labourers, carmen, and 
railway workers. 


1 


— 


1 


— 


2 


— 


2 


Clerks and warehonsemen • 


S 


— 


— 


1 


S 


1 


4 


Retail tradesmen, shop assistants, 
Ac.* 


29 


9 


28 


10 


67. 


19 


76 


Hawkers, &c.t 


64 


2 


33 


~ 


87 


2 


89 


Hairdressers .... 


2 


— 


2 


— 


4 


— 


4 


Cigar makers, ftc. 


S 


11 


4 




7 


11 i 


18 


Stickmakers. Ac (umbrellas) 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


Rag sorters, Ac (merchants) 


3 


— 


6 


— 


9 


— 


9 


Domestic servants, waiters, Ac • 


4 


14 


— 


10 


4 


24 


28 


Scholars .... 


106 


96 


26 


27 


133 


122 


255 


Miaoellaneous 


67 


16 


31 


6 


88 


20 


108 


Unspecified .... 


129 


901 


66 


452 


184 


1,353 


1,637 


Own means .... 
Total in U AD. of Leec^ - 


6 


9 


2 


7 


7 


16! 


23 


1,716 


1,405 


762 


658 


2,477 ■ 

I 


2,063 


4,540 ' 



* Excluding clothes and furniture dealers, 

t All people describing themselTes as trayellers, hawkers, or costers. The bulk of them are 
jewellery, drapery, or boot and shoe travellers. 
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LONDON BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 



APPENDIX V. 



Boot and Shoe Trade. 



Table showing Numbebs and Natukb of Occupation of Indoor and Out- 
door WoBKESS employed by 70 Employees in the London Boot and 
SuoE Trade who have fnmished Bbturns. 

A. — Firms working under lat Class Statement. 



Index 
No. of 
Firm. 


Numbers employed. 


Occupations 

of 

Outdoor 

Workers. 


Indoors. 


Total 
Out- 
doors. 


Clickers 

and 
Bougk 

Stuff 
Cutters. 


Ma- 
chinists. 


Lasters. 


Finishers. 


Others. 

1 
. 1 


Total. 


1 


8 


21 


9 


13 


3 


64 


3 


Hand-sewn man. 


2 


20 


— 


18 


17 


7 


62 


106 [ 


4 machinists. 

102 hand-sewn men. 


3 


8 


28 


26 


16 


7 


85 


— 




4 


4 


SO 


23 


20 


2 


79 


— 




6 


4 


— 


« 


8 


2 


20 


«{ 


3 machinists. 

6 hand-sewn men. 


6 


4 


IS 


8 


8 


3 


36 


— 




7 
Total 


6 


40 


16 


16 


5 


83 


1 


Unspecified 


64 


131 


106 


96 


29 


418 


118 



B. — Firms working tmder '^nd Class Statement, 



8 


10 


8 


20 


18 


9 


65 


6 


Sew-round men. 


9 


4 


— 


— 


— 


2 


6 


— 




10 


6 


18 


14 


12 


3 


53 


— 




11 


4 


— 


4 


4 


— 


12 


30 


Hand'eewn men. 


12 


- 


— 


JS 


9 


— 


22 


— 




IS 


5 


— 


11 


10 


2 


28 


"{ 


3 machinists. 
8 hand-sewn men. 


14 
Total 


6 


16 


10 


9 


1 


41 


— 




34 


42 


72 


62 


17 


227 


47 
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« 


3 


a 


_ 




30 




- 


a 


« 


1 


a 


3 




« 




1 


u 


s 


■ 


» 


_ 




n 




* 


« 


« 


1 


17 


_ 




n 




- 


11 


. 


- 


" 


"{ 


7lll>cluili!ll). 


u 




: 


I 


" 


g 


ts 


*{ 


SnarhiniitB. 
ll>n«[. 


M 







- 


IS 


10 


as 


'f 


I wla teller. 


S7 




- 


n 


» 


18 


,. 


H 


1 hlwksr. 


» 




- 


,. 


u 


1 


« 


«{ 


InhiKirar. 


» 




- 


» 


IB 


1 


« 


'( 


!SK!"' 


« 




- 


• 
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.0 


H 


» iii«'l.iiii.li. 
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Appendix Y.~cont 



0. — Finns working under Uniform Statefnent—contixmedi, 



Index 
No. of 
Firm. 






Numbers employed. 


. 




1 
1 


Indoors. 




Occupations 


Clickers 

and 
Rough 

Stuff 
Cutters. 


Ma- 
chinists. 


Lasters. 


Finishers. 


Others. 


Total. 


OI 

Total Outdoor 
Out. Workers. 

doors. 

1 
1 

1 


41 


1 


^^ 


4 


4 


•41 


50 


t 


Machinists. 


42 


4 


4 


6 


4 


2 


19 


— 




43 


10 


— 


38 


32 


2 


82 


"{ 


12 machinists. 
2 finishers, 
llaster. 


44 


4 


— 


10 


10 


1 


25 


3 


Machinists. 


45 


4 


— 


8 


8 


1 


21 


6 


Machinists. 


46 


1 


4 


8 


2 


— 


! ^^ 


1 


Finisher. 


47 


10 


28 


20 , 23 


4 


i 85 


— 




48 


3 


— ■- 


6 


6 


— 


15 


»{ 


4 machinists. 
1 sole sewer. 


40 


10 


20 


6 


12 


82 


80 

1 


i 


4 machinists. 
85 nursery Si>wcrs. 
3 hand-sewn men. 
2 finishers. 


50 


2 


— 


5 


4 


1 


12 


— 


1 


! " 


22 


23 


49 


20 


7 


121 


6 j Machinists. 


52 


3 


— 


10 


9 


— 


22 


4 


Machinists. 


53 


3 


— 


8 


3 


— 


14 


*{ 


3 machinists. i 
1 hand-sewn man. 


54 


8 


— 


7 


4 


— 


1 

IS 

1 


»{ 


2 machinists. 
1 sole sewer. 


55 


1 


— 


4 


2 


— 


1 

7 


1 


Machinist. 


50 


3 


— 


2 


2 


— 


i 7 


»( 


2 machinists. 
1 sole sewer. 


57 


6 


3 


12 


8 


— 


28 


1 


Finisher. 


58 


3 


3 


5 


3 


1 


16 


— 


■ 


59 


2 


4 


5 


4 


1 


16 


— 


' 


GO 


6 


4 


9 


7 


6 


32 


4 


Machinists. 


61 


— 


2 


3 


2 


— 


7 


— 


1 


62 


18 


— 


33 


30 


8 


89 

1 
1 


"{ 


8 machinists. 
3 finishers. 


63 


11 


16 


24 


16 


5 


72 


— 


1 


64 
Total 


3 


— 


7 

i 


4 


— 


14 


3 


Machinists. 

1 


280 


167 


677 


498 


193 


' 1,706 

i 

1 


252 



* Including 40 hand-sewn men. 
t Number unspecified. 
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D—Tirmi t^rkimg under iJjw-i.i " Skof-SUUeitent;'' 



s 












Ouldwr 


II.*.... 


H 


I 


c^ 


Urtcn. 


Finhhin, 


OUwn. 


Tol»L 


a 

m 
m 

7D 
Total 


1 


' 


IT 


U 

> 


: 

i 


OK 




tlHUCl. 

1 muhmiit. 


m 


ti 


an 


aio 


107 


« 


r^ 



B.— fiMDMNiry. 



OmoT 
SMtMit. 


nrao. 










1 






Indonn. 




Tot.1. 


Toul 
Ootdoon. 


Cntten. 


r^X,. 


l«.«v 


Knidwn. 


Otben.' 


















IHcteM 


J 


W 


m 


1« 


M 


at 


tu 


IIB 


iDd . 


T 


U 


«i 


It 


BE 


17 


»T 


*7 


Unlftni 


M 


tso 


117 


sn 


WS 


IM 


1.7IO 


Hi 


"CL^ 


. 


m 


» 


M 


no 


m 


..0 


ta 


Total 


TO 


Ml 

> 


S61 


1^ 


see 


34S 


WW 


M4 


jlTmieporgm ■ 


6 


16 


la 


S 


46 


9 


. PoomiUce wbiob tlie 


■ T' 


„•, 


„.. 


^■■1 


,.., 


^. 


- 



r.— fiicmmory of Oeev^lvmt of" Outdoor worker* " employed byiUa 



Saw-iound •nd hud-n 
MaohiniiU 
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APPENDIX VI. 



Machinery and Sub-Division of Labour in the Boor and 
Shoe Trade as carried on in Factories. 

The following statement gives a list of processes through which an 
ordinary boot or shoe passes before completion, in the '' Wheatsheaf'' 
Boot and Shoe Works at Leicester of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
employing about 2,000 operatives. The particulars given below have been 
supplied to the Department by the Manager of the Works : — 

[Note : — Procesaes marked vnth an aeierisJc (•) are done hy hand and 
cannot he done hy machxTiery. AU other processes are done hy machinery,'] 

LIST OF PROOESSBS THROUGH WHICH AN ORDINABY 

BOOT OR SHOE HAS TO GO. 

Clicking Department. 

*1. Cut patterns. 

(a.) Standard. (d.) Toe-cap. 

(6.) Back or leg. (e,) Lining. 

(c.) Vamp or golosh. 
♦2. Give order out to clicker. 
*3. Give patterns out to clicker. 
♦4. Give material out to clicker. 
*5. Clicking, i.e., cut material up to patterns mentioned in No. 1. 

6. Skiving. 

7. Blocking (if an elastic side boot). 
*8. Bounding after blocking. 

*9. Gouging vamps. 

10. Punching caps, vamps, &c. 

11. Crimping. 

*12. Markm^ linings, sizes, &c. 

13. ScoUopmg button bits. 
*14. Marking facings (if laced boots). • 
*15. Sorting the material into the different qualities after it is cut. 

16. Gilt blocking. (Putting trade mark, &c. in gold on lining, &c.) 
♦17. Tying up work ready for the upper closing room. 

Upper Closing Room. 

18. Make linings («.«., machine together down the back). 

19. Machine toe linings on to back linings. 
*20. Ink edges. 

*21. Staying (putting supports on back of quarter to prevent buttons 

from tearing the quarter). 
22. Closing back seams. 
28. Rubbing back seams down. 

24. Silking back seams. 

25. Beading button piece by machine. 

26. Machinmg round button-piece. 
♦27. Trimming button-piece. 

28. Working button holes. 

*29. Pulling ends of silk through and fastening same between button- 
piece and button-piece Iming. 

30. Barring holes. 

31. Machining button-piece on to quarter. 
*32. Rubbing nront seam down. 

33. Silking front seam. 

34. Stitching buttons on (by hand and machine). 

35. Turning in edge of vamp by machine. 
*d6. Fitting linings to quaartm. 

37. Machining round. 
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Appendix ITL—cont. 

38. Emfarotderixi^. 

S9. Machining TBmpe cm. 
•40. CleHiing <^. 
•41. Corering. 

!Pk|MH iBg Bottom StiifL 

*4SL Cutting pattemB. 

(a.) Ont-aoles. (d,) Stiffenings. 

(b.) In-floles. («.) Lifts for heels. 

(e.) Middle-floloB. 
•43. Welting leather. 
•44. Bonndmff the leather (taking helly and shoulder off the side) . 

45. Boiling the leather. 

46. Catting soles. 

47. Catting top-pieoes. 

48. Catting midole^soles, Ac. 

49. Catting lifts for heels. 

50. Levelling. 

51. Skiving. 

52. Stiffening blocking. 

53. Channelling if sewn ; if riTet, pricking soles. 
•54. Sorting. 

55. Stamping size and shape. 
•56. Tying up. 

57. Bailcung heels. 

58. Pressmg heels. 

59. Top-piecing heels. 



60. Featherin|[ in-sole. 

61. Skiving middle-sole. 

62. Fitting shank. 

*63. Cementing soles, middle-sole and shank together. 

64. Moalding oat-sole and in-sole. 

65. Channel opening. 
•66. Palling npper over. 

•67. Putin, stiffening, puff and side lining. 

68. Lasting. 

69. Tack sole on and sprig seat. 
•70. Take last out. 

71. Sew {i.e., sewing outsole, middle-sole, upper and in^sole together). 
•72. Put on last again. 

73. Ckxie channel and hammer buttom oat. 

74. Attach heel. 

75. Slug heel. 

Finiflliiiig. 

76. Ploughing. 

77. Trinuning ed^. 

78. Trimming waist. 

79. Paring heel. 

80. Taking seat out. 

•81. Paring heel comers and jointing heel. 
82. Scouring heels. 
♦83. Inking, 

84. Heel burnishing. 

85. Seat wheeling. 

86. Edge setting. 
•87. Stitch wheeling. 

88. Bottom scouring. 

r. 2 
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Appendix VI. — cont 

89. SooTU-iBg waist. 
*90. Damping down. 
*91. Strip marking. 

92. Strip burnishing. 
•98. Top ironing. 
•94. Majdng fidale waists. 
•95. Rubbing off. 
♦96. Socking. 

Stock Room. 

97. Treeing. 
•98. Cleaning and dressing. 
•99. Boxing. 
♦100. Packing. 

SEW-ROUND GOODS. 

The only difference between these goods and ordinary machine-sewn or 
riveted goods is in the processes which are as follow : — 

♦1. Tarn upper lining outside (a sew round is made inside out). 

2. Channel sole on the flesh side, not on grain side as in machine sewn. 

3. Plough sole. 

•4. Fasten sole on last, grain side to the last. 
*5. Last upper over. 

6. Sew sole and upper together. 
•7. Trim upper off level with channel of sole. 

♦8. Turn upper right side out (up to this point it has been inside or 
lining outside). 
9. Hammer bottom out. 
*10. Attach heel. 
•11. Put pad in. 

Ready for finishing. 



APPENDIK VII. 



Recognised Rates of Wages in the London Boot and 

Shoe Trade. 

Unifbrm Statement of Wages in Kome Trade. 

The following is a copy of the Uniform Statement of Wages for Lasten 
and Finishers compiled in 1890 by the Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, and applicable to all nrmB other than those governed by 
the First and Second Class Statements. 



WOMEN'S WORK. 

To ccyine into Operation on and after MondoAj, Ma/rch 23, 1891. 

BeMcriftion of Standard Women* $ Boot (size 4). — Button or balmoral: 
l\ in. military heel ; puff toe ; 7 in. at back scam of leg; machine-sewn, 
channels down ; or brass rivets ; pumps or welts ; finished round strip or 
black waist. 
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Appendix VII.— c<m^. 

Olasiification of Material. 



Class. 


A 

d. 


B 


C 

1 

d. 


D 
d. 


1 
£ 

d. 


F 
d. 


G 


H 




d. 


d. 


d. 


Price per pair {I«^;, 


11 
10 

1 


10 
9 


9 
8 

i 


8 
7 


7 
6 


1 6 
5 

1 


5 


5 

4i 


Material. 


















1. GloTekid - 


Ist 


— 


2nd 






_ 




^■^^ 


2. Glac6 kid - 


Ist 


■— 


2nd 


3rd 


— 




._ 


..^ 


3. Patent calf - 


1st 




2nd 


3rd 






^^ 


„_« 


4. Wax calf - 




Ist 


2nd 




3rd 






_^ 


5. Real French straight 


















grain and levant 


















morocco - 


— 


1st 


— 


2nd 


— 


— 






6. Glove and glace 


















lamh 


-_ 


1st 


— 


2nd 


-.. 


— 






7. Seal levant - 


... 


Ist 


~- 


2nd 






__ 


^__ 


8. Calf kid 





—^ 


Ist 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


.^ 


^__ 


9. Glaci goat and don- 


















gobi 


— 


«- 


1st 


— 


2nd 


3rd 


.^ 


— 


10. Cordovan (includ- 


















ing hellies and 


















shanks) - 


— 


— 


1st 


.-. 


8nd 


3rd 


— 


... 


11. Levant and straight 








■ 








. 


grain goat 
12. Soft alum mock kid 


— 




Ist 




2nd 


3rd 


_ 


~ 


~. 


— 


■— . 


Ut 


2nd 


3rd 


— . 1 


^.— 


13. Staffs 


— 


— 


— 


1st 




2nd 


__ 


3rd 


14. Satin hide and kid - 




— 


— 


l8t 


2nd 


3rd ; 


^_ 


... 


15. Glove hide - 


>— 


— 


— 


Ist 


2nd 


3rd , 




_ 


16. Glace and straight 


















grain sheep 
17. All patents (except 


— 


— 


— 


Ist 


2nd 


3rd 1 


4th 


— . 












1 

1 






patent calf) 




— 


— 


Ist 


2nd 


3rd : 


— 


— 


18. Mock kid - 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1st 


2ud 


1 


3rd 


19. Grain 


— 


... 


~. 




Ist 


2nd 


3rd 


_ 


20. Levant kip and hide 


— 


— . 


— 


— 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


_ 


21. Sheep levont 


^— 


"^^ 


■ ■" 


"^ 


Ist 


2nd 

1 


1 


3rd 



Notes on CUissifioation of Material. 

The Board of Conciliation and Arbitration will adopt Ntandard samples 
in the varions classes. 

Oombinations of MateriaL 

1. Goods to come under this definition must comprise at least a '* high 
vamp" of a different material to that in the quarters. 

2. The material in the *' leg *' ur " quarter " to determiue the class. 

3. When a material which is classed on the statement as better than 
that in the **leg" or "quarter" is used in combination therewith, the 
price to be fixed midway between that of the ** leg " or " quarter " class 
and the class next above in the better material introduced. 

Example. — A woman's 2nd soft alum mock kid, with real glove, ** bigh 
vamps" would be 8d. to lastcr, this being the price midway between 
*' E ' class in soft alum mock kid and *' C " class in glove kid (this latter 
being the class next above). 
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Appendix VII. — cont. 

DeduoUons {from Standard and not aeeumuiUUive). 



Per Pur. 



Laster. 



Finisher. 



Heeling by 
machinery and * 
no split lifts. 






Leg, 6 in. and under, except side springs ... 
Side springs and shoes - - - ^ • 

Top piece heel (} in.), when finished - " > 

Do. split lift and top piece only (^ in.) when 

finished ..... 

Spring heel ...... 

Finished Square to heel - - ' - 

Cut-down waist. F G and H classes only 

A class - - - - . 

B 

C 

Dp. 

Em" 

F and G classes ... 

H class - - . - 

Breasting military heels .... 
Breasting and paring military heels ready for papering 
Paring edges (waist and foreparts) 
Socking . - - - - 

CA B C classes ... 

Channels up < D E 

(fgh 

Foreparts not made out 

Bottoms and waists not made out . 



» 



L 



} 



Extras (on Standard and not accufwulative). 



• 


Per Pair. 


Laster. 


Finisher. 


Leg :— -Height above 7 in. - 
Height above 7^ in. . 
Foreparts :— Coloured welts .... 
Bevel edge, painted any colour .... 
Fair stitched -.-..- 
do. when pricked up by fudge ... 
do. do. hand ... 
Nailing toe and joint, nails found by laster 
Nailing toe and joint (two rows), nuls found by laster > 
Sewn cork welts (J in.) . . - - - 
do. clumps, inserted and finished split edge, when 

cut out or fitted up by employer > 
do. round or bevel edge, when cut out or fitted ap 
by employer - . - - 
do. pin points (one row) .... 
do. do. (one and a half rows 
do. do. (two rows) - - - 
Square edge clumps over -^ in. when finished, A to D 

classes . - - . - 
do. pin points -•*•.. 


d. 

i 

1 

2 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 

2 

2 
3 

6 

1 


d 

k 

1 

1 

1 
1 

H 

3 

i 

1 

4 
5 

1 
1 
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Fiddle foreparts ------ 

Bordered foreparts - - - . - 

Half wide welts, up to ^ in. wben finished 
Wide welts, over -^ in when finished - . . 

Bevel edge clumhs, not split - . . . 

Marked ap dull foreparts . . . . 

Bunking foreparts . . . . . 

Real spfte toe - - - - . - 

Waist : — Fiddle waist, including hreast and top piece 
Brown waist on common .work, as per standard sample - 
Flexura waist, fitted when given out - . . 

Do. when fitted hy laster . . . . 

Bunking waist ...... 

Peak strip waist - - - - - 

Upper: — Patent vamps (except house boots), extra to 

finisher on A to D clflnes only . . . 

Toe caps on vamped work. A to E classes only 
Brogue wing vamps . - . . . 

Fur or lamb's wool lining .... 

All goloshed work in leather .... 
Patent goloshed work ..... 
Whole goloshed in leather. A to E classes only 
Soilable colours, outsides (except sheep and other com- 
mon material) to be shopped clean - - . 
Soilable colours, outsides (sheep and other common 

materials) to be shopped clean ... 

Leather linings on boots only . - . • 

Leather linings (persians and light basils) on boots 

only E to H classes - . . - - 

Heels : — Over 1^ in. - 
Over li in. - 
Over 2 m.- 
French heel (beyond military heel) up to 1| in. when 

finished .-..-. 

Wurtemberg leather lifts . - . . 

Cased heel ------ 

Mock Wurtemberg - - . . - 

Tips filled in. A to E classes - - . . 

Do. F to H classes . . - - 

Tips or plates got up by finisher ... 

(Plates carry no extras to lasters.) 

Sundries: — Heel pins (when not bespoke) 

Fitting (when not bespoke) - - - - 

Eights size and over (except felt and house boots and 

slippers). A to £ classes - - - . 

Eights size and over (except felt and house boots and 

slippers). F to H classes . - - - 

Lastmg on wooden lasts .... 

Bracing .---... 
Roundmg bottom stuff - - . - - 

Sample pairs, when given out as snob ... 
Measures or bespoke - - . - . 



Per Pair. 



Laster. 



d. 



1 
2. 



i 



1 
2 



i 



1 
2 

1 

12 

10 

3 

1 



i 



! 



4 
9 
2 
1 
1 



Finisher. 



d. 



1 
1 

2 
3 



h 



1 
1 

2 
2 



1 

3 



i 



\ 



i 

i 



i 



1 

2 

1 

6 

4 
3 



1 
1 
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GIRLS' WORK. 

To Come into Opebation on and aftxb Monday, Mat 4, 1891. 

DeseripHon of 8tand<ird QvrW Boots, — Button or balmoral : np to 1 in. 
military heel ; puff toe ; 5} in. at bock seam of leg on size 11 ; machine- 
Rewn, channels down, or brans rivets; pumps or welts; finished round 
strip or black waist. 

ConibinaHoni of mcUerial. 

In girls' work to be subject to the same rules as in women's work. 

Dedmeiiom (from stcmdard and not accumuZoiMw). 



r 



Per Pair. 



Laster. , Finiflber. 



Sizes, 7*8 to 10*« - 

Legs, 47 in. and under (except side springs) 

Top-pieoe heel, under \ in. when finbhed 

"^A to C classes, ll's to l*s; \\d. 

per doi. from laster 

7*8 to 10*8; \0d. 



Heeling by machinery 
and no split lifts 



J per dot. from laster 

1 D to H classes, ll's to I's ; 9if. 



i« 



per doz. from laster 
7's to lO's; 8<f. 

per doz. from laster 
Breasting military heels - - - . , 

Breasting and paring military heels ready for papering - 
Paring (kiges (waist and foreparts) ... 

Soeking ----.-. 

ch«n.i. up {^.^jH^d;:::^. : : : : 



A. 

\ 



All other deductions one-half those on women's work. 
OloMifieaUcn of MaierM. 



Class. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


B 


F 


O 


H 


Price per 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


pair. * Laster - 
ll's to I's. I Finisher • 


51 


3 


5} 


9 


% 


5} 

1 


i 


i\ 


Material. 




1. GloTe kid 


l8t 


— 


8nd 


~^ 


.1^ 


._ 


^^ 


^^ 


2. 61ae6 kid 


Ist 


— 


2nd 


3rd 


._ 


_ 


^^ 


_„_ 


3. Patent calf - 


l8t 


— 


2nd 


3rd 


.« 


... 


^__ 


••.B 


4. Wax calf 


— . 


1st 


2nd 


_ 


8rd 





^„_ 


j^^ 


5. Real French straight 


















grain and IcTant 


















morocco 


— 


l8t 


— 


2nd 


— . 




... 




6. GloTC and g\mok 


















lamb - - - 


— 


l8t 


^■» 


2nd 


... 


.^ 


_ 




7. Seal lerant 


— 


Ist 




2nd 


• 


1^ 


.^ 





8. Calf kid - 





— 


Ist 


2nd 


Srd 


4th 


.. 


^^^ 


9. Olac^ goat and 


















dongola 


— 


— 


Ist 


— 


2nd 


8rd 


... 


^.„ 


10. Cordofan (including 


















bellies and Mhanks) 


— 


— 


1st 


— 


2nd 


8rd 


— 


— 
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ClAM. 



B 



D 



£ 



G 



U 



Price per f 

pair. < Laster 
ll's to 1*8. t Finisher - 



d. 



d, 
6| 



d, 
4 



d. 



d, 
5} 
5l 



d, 
4| 



d. 



d. 



% .1 



Mmterial. 

11. Lerant and straight 

grain goat - 

12. Soft alum mock kid 
18. Staffs - 

14. Satin hide and kip - 

15. Glove hide - 

16. Glac6 and straight- 

grain sheep - 

17. a5 patents (except 

patent calO - 

18. Mock kid 

19. Grain ... 

20. Leyant kip and hide 

21. Sheep leTant - 



Ist 



— 2nd 



8rd 



1st 
1st 
1st 
Ist 



2nd I 8rd 
2nd 



2nd 
2nd 



1st 2nd 



Ist 



2nd 
1st 
1st 

.1st 
1st 



3rd 
3rd 

3rd 

3rd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 



3rd 



4th 



8rd 
3rd 



3rd 
3rd 



Extras {on standard cmd not acewnuUUive), 



Per Pair. 



Laster. 



Finisher. 



Leg:~Heiffht above 5^ in. 

Height above 6^ in. 
Heelf: — Over 1 in. 



d. 
1 



d. 

i 



1 



i 



All other extrat one-half those on women's work. 

Notes, 

1. No dedactions or extras to be claimed beyond those mentioned in the 
foregoing lists. Any items not provided for in this statement* unless 
otherwise agreed npon, to be decided by the Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 

2. No alteration of the classification of materials to be made, except at 
least three months' notice be given in writing, to the Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. 

3. Any alteration in classification of materials shall take effect either on 
Janoarr 1 or July 1 in any year, but the first notice of alteration shall not 
take effect until January 1, 1892. 

4. Notice of an alteration in classification of material b^ the Boani of 
Conciliation and Arbitration shall be given to the trade either on May 1 
or November 1. 

Signed for the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

Ghtwrman, 
Vice* Chairman. 
London, March 24, 1891. Secretary. 

At a Meeting of the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration in June, 
1892, the following provisions were adopted as applying to 4*s and 6's 
childrens work :— 

A and B classes, lid. deduction from Girl's Standard for ll's to I's. 
C to E classes, lid. deduction fVom Girl's Standard for ll's to I's. 
F to H classes. Id. deduction from Girl's Standard for ll's to I's. 
It was also decided that the foregoing should come into operation on 
and after the 11th of July, 1892. 
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APPENDIX Vni. 



FosM of Pb&kit granted by the London Board of ConoiliatioQ and 
Arbitration to Lasters and Finishers to work at home. 

BOABD OF Ck>KGILIATIOK JICD ArBITRATIOH. 

Permtt. 

Issued to Mr, 

of 

Employed by 

of ^ 

Distance 

Age 

Complaint 

Date 

The bearer, Mr. of , a Laster or Finiiher, 

in the employ of M of is permitted under 

Bale No. one or three of the Boles applying to Shopping of Work ; to work aJt home 
on the grounds of age or ill-health ; or to shop his work to and from the employer's 
factory and the workshop at 

Dated this day of 189 . 

9 , Chairman. 

Secretary^ » Vice-chairman, 

SO, Finsbury Payement, 159, Hackney Boad, E. 

London, E.C. 

Issued by 

Note. — A new permit must be appKed for upon leaving the employer i«hoie name 
is mentioned above. 

Rides to apply to the Shopping of Work when Shops are not on the Emphyet's 

Factory. 

1. That no women be allowed to shop work except in the cases where the men 
are permitted to work at home. 

2. That all persons allowed to shop work as provided in Bules 1 and 8 mast 
obtain a permit from the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration signed by the 
chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary. 

8. That no workman be expected to shop work at a greater distance than 
100 yards from his workshop imless with the Muiotion of the Board of Conoiliation 
and Arbitration. 

4. That all employers must put up a notice stating the exact shop-time lor each 
workman. A workman presenting himself at the time fixed be not detained longer 
than necessary beyond his time. 

5. That all work required to be shopped other than at shop-time be sent for by 
the employer. That shopping only be done once a day. 

6. That should any dispute arise in carrying out these rules notice to be given to 
the Board of Conoiliation and Arbitration who will at once investigate and report. 

7. That the operation of Bules 2, 3, and 5 be subject to revision in 12 months 
fh>m 1st May 1890. 
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B04JT AND SHOE TRAPE. 



APPENDIX XI. 



(a.) Table ihowing QuAtfrmEs and Values of Boots and Shoes EXPORTED 

from 1873 to 



CoantriPfl to which Eipnrt<»<l. 



FOBEHrX CorNTMES. 

Holland • 

Ib'liriiim - 

Frniice - 

Till key Vrt^pcr 

Kirypt 

Forcifm Wf>tit Indif« - 

(Viitnil Am<»rioa 

United SUUen of Columbia 

Peni 

Chili 

Bra/il • 

I'm/uay - - - 

Anf'.'iitine Republic 

Tiital to Foreini CountriM 



British Possessiohs. 
'^ L.iiiM'l Inlands 

liritihh PrK«H<>i»ionA in South Africa 
|{'»iiiln7 and 8cind«' 



I Moilrai - 

I 

Ik'nxal and Burmah 

(.'I'vlon - 

AiiHtralia 

. Jliif iih North America 

I{riti5ih West Indies and Britwh 
(iiiinna. 



1ST5. 



1S74. 



Quan- , 
tity. 



Valuf. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value. 




Doien 
Faint. 



Jtoxen 
Pair*. 

1>M 



Dozen 
£ Vmin. 



Dozen 



•.•»27 ; 7,in< — 



2.06S 

•VW 

17,963 
17,479 
8,790 
%>,430 
ll/!74 
41 /W5 



2f.7T* 4,401 ' 

I 






5,23s 



/i44^ ' 31,330 
i^,^,i 4,2S0 

I 



/A;^ *J670 I fSjB^ 4,896 

/O.Ht 5,092 ^Srf^ — 

— 3,804 4Sjr/fi — 

J9/iO/ 2JM8 //,ASO 

fSfi^ 8321 I 9^,^ 

yA4» 7.006 aofi09 S.773 

f«44<S4 S7.720 *4'tT9f \ 90,680 
9^C 6*10 r/,/;/ I — 

7K;.m 34,014 ;■ ^ot/iiy . — 



151,192 511,482 j 84,786 315,134 110,780 858,675 



44,391 



I 



5.837 
; 77.023 
I 2/.01* 
906 

2.740 I 



22fi,063 
13,362 
31,475 



97^i7 



7,«0 

75,487 

3,S4« 

468 : 

2,316 i 

1,330 ■ 

180,744 ^ 

8;»4 

31.391 



M.e« i 5;214 

*i*,^y/ 94,153 

itt^tO ' 5323 

vr; — 

40A^ I 2,568 



«,9'* 



5313 



5/4,6^ 97,24fi 
tfAOO 

^1W7 



6s6^t , 186388 . 6o!l,iSf 






7,124 i 
28,753 



198,092 



*?.r^ . 35392 



*J4«: 



/93«f 

- I 



150,587 






Total to British PomeHRions • 360,015 1,135,143 311,430 1,010,934 329,313 1,088^11 331,089 



6fiA7J 



f06/itS 



T" other (>)untrioH (not ntated whe- V ,,, ra- 
ther British or Foreiprn) - 'S ***'**' 



6f^n 



13398 



4*,Mi 



22,747 69jSg¥ 



67,963 



^ull^JrKiiiJKlm'^*'"''"**''^^^^^ 1,707,886410,114 1,374,302|462340 1,517,367 443;»3 



1,057,839 



496jf09 



l»404/y75 



TOTAL RXPORTS. 
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from the TTnited Kingdox to tho iinder-meiitioned Gountrebs in each Yeajl 
1893 inclnsiye. 



1877. 



1878. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value. 



1879. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value. 



1880. 



1881. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value. 



I>ozen 
Pain. 



80,805 f07^4 



Dozen 
Pairs. 



80.118 



80,606 



8,114 
77/J12 



207,626 



S0/S96 



894,048 



107,284 



30,118 






^luiil 106,407 



7,780 
08,885 



9^,/ff 28.182 



4ff,933 



Dozen 

Pairs. , £ 
6,430 is.jno 



8,000 
3,010 



82,170 



0,500 



44fioo 
40JS60 



444»4^ 



tiAio 



112,233 ' 54,200 



,tot,i6f 



S76,f40 



99^1 



007,848 326,263 



81,518 



9S*fS0 



78,893 



987,878 



8,530 

114,211 

4,741 



188.096 



168,230 



nifioo 
47/>sf 



ii^,SH 



84,050 97^^ 



349,628 



H6,4t0 



486,166; 1,386,478430,273 1^15,781 



20,546 



1,064,177 



9ifi66 



433,8741,811,293 



Dozen 

Pairs. 

6,543 



1364 
8,086 



37,988 



12,680 



62,114 



5,on 

182.715 
8,966 



4,099 



140,408 



86.111 



327,461 



£ 

1^J69 \ 0,636 



Quan- 
tity. 



Dozen 
Piiirs. 



Value. 



1882. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value. 



^7,7;<5 



6,9is 
9.9S9 



43OJ664 



S.894 
4,819 



6,071 
48,919 



fT^iOO ' 14,875 



46fi94 



475,7SO 



188,905 86,714 



46fi69 
^i7jMo 



6,207 
154,492 



97,79s 18,504 



1s;Si7 



4*9,70^ 



40S,190 



5,650 



288,714 

8,420 

27.400 



262,661 



nofioo 
It90fi9ii 



Dozen 
Pairs. I 
10,701 



£ 

^7»h»7 



4,690 /;,/;/ 



2,179 
8,865 



6.0iO 
46,688 

16,672 



49^17^ 



44496 



90,383 , 275,692 



5,880 

160340 

14,268 



f7*^S 
SOSJ969 

49499 



WOfiSf 8,414 §9^7 



I 
774'Vt • 40,907 



40fi9i 
44ifld9 



80,614 



420,189 



1,010,302 444,396 1,252,828 



S8At4 



1,282,281 



I 
28.145 i 67,74* 



519,2651,511,881 



24306 



74J9H 



I 



664,265, 1,683,230 634,404, 1^62,477 
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Appendix XI. — continited. 

(a.)— Tablb ihoiring Quimiities nnd VuDZt 



Cnunlrj to which EiportcO. 



iffiii lisss 



I Doxi'ii Doieii 

£ , Pmin. I £ l^n. 

r'.Ai? , 11309 { I9MI S.93S 



Egypt . 

U. S. o( Amvrim. Atlantic 
tniilh AbimIm :— 

OthiT Cnimtriei - 
Other Foreim CnuntriHi 



Channel iBlnmli 

itith Pouculnmi In South Afrira - 
Brlli.«h &iai Inciiot:— 

Rung*) and Itiirmah 
Other- 

Went Aiutnlia 

TIctorb 

Xnv Bonth Wain 

Queetuland - 

TMnsnla 

Xil* Znland 

Other ColoniM 
Britiih North Anur 
Brittib Wnt IndiM and Brit 

Other Britiih Pomettioim ■ 
Total to Britiih FoHMaianii 

Tonther Count rieB (ncitalsi.nl wh 
- r Britiih " 

firanJ Tt„. , 
United Kini 






SS.020 78.40e ' 241,561 

1 

I 
UJ13 



XM7 tv 

StMi ' W^it 



13.901 
4,971 



aflsa ■ 4t/&i 
101,333 294,348 t06,M0 t 



1 M7JS1 TMU 



ie)t,«B 






M,7as 



Sfl.nia 4r,:iei 



8,US 



13 l,]aO,»ea 42&,405 l,9S5,e03 468,976 1,333,083,49 



j I518,]34'1,H3,0T3 636,544 1,677,144 MO.SOg l,e>7,331 i30,m l,St8,a(tt| 



TOTAL EXPOHlft. 



Appendix XI. — amtimbed. 
s »n(l Shoes EXPORTED, Ac eonliimtd. 
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VOL 
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7.U« 


tmt T,Iil 


a.m 
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*.«i HM-' 


»A-o WM ^ !,,«;j 1 a,lli8 , 7,r.t7 


3,KK 


I//l« a,8M 


1JH 


trfM 




IIP¥, i 0.01S 


«^/ ' *.i» »Mt» 1 »fla 1 Mjrv 


UU 


n),73S 1 1,8(11 


TJfl 


1.MS 




M.Mr ■ i.iDa 


'l.ir# , MM 1 'v.«? j 0,8*1 f-/.y. 


3.0H 


/W<f t.tij 


'J.W 


>.Mt 




«., ,., 


«.«r.' . 89.1 


r.'C' 


7« 


"" 


"" 


j,**« ■ a07 


aMt 


MS 




/M/« j B2.1IVI 


'«.;«!, ai.7« 


iMrfliW 


SSvHU 




euM 


«»/,^«Y 


37.44S 


,m>jH, 


M4M 


, 


«.^-» ai,*i9 


.T4.r^ !3.0Jii 


aj.H. 


H,M« 


WJftl 


i.«2a 


*,a* 


Ii41 


'„-#* 


Ml» 




Hfl*' 1II.7SB 


Ai.sij 1 11^33 j jur* 


lOJtISI 


iwr' 


sjsi 


-.'9T 


17J10 


ffl,■^* 


IMBl 




-w«, «.«" 


.M,.! «^7i! w.r 


0.M7 


!S."9 


io,isi 


•v/w 


W,S7E 


«»*« 


\oga 




101,886 117,333 


356,706 |123,176' 367,498 


130,173 


385 J87 


101,719 


3S7.403 'b4,S41 


S69,SU 


mm. 


a 


*«.<(,i ' %»i>: 


.,,„,! «. 


llJUf 


9,*» 


«,l'.l 


W«l 


•e,ito 'i i&»3o 


•-.ill 


li,7T« 




Ut/y4.< , lS3J>ei 


■•::■"■; ' nv*' 


yH^fi 


iSMin 


tia^a 


iBa,iM 


^«J,V1«I,T«. 


iV/.no 


«MW 


^ 


i'lilK, ' llAtl 


*'..j*f ; u,7»w 


■va;7 


UJ»:- 


V>.\»' 


la.wB 


.n,«j lu,lW 


'VrWK 


ia,4« 




i",i«7 ii,m; 


.»-;»! 1I.MN 


■.:T"- 


is,w: 


"■■"'* 


l»iM 


iii.ni 14.1183 


S!,*W 


1T.BI« 
3.SH 




- 1 '-'^■■" 


';.<«i 1 ».iw 


,>fi„ 


5,8W 


,-,6/., 


«.«* 


/s^s^ ! a,45ii 


t7*i« 


TiM 




JJ-Vl.t , ll',MH 


i?jo4 1 iT*ia 


i'.9"J 


ISJflT 


ii,ias 


1«1« 


*54M 1 IS,7M 


aifin 


lUU 




tj^dty 4><^>» 


/«.*/ ' 43.701 \ Mj'ii 


MJ.iT 


wc 


«.07t 


«'.;«* :7,i8tt 


ilMS 


1I.BH 




»r''ji'7 i'ii.;*i 


M-JA^ ; 1MJI7S 1 aa^AW, 


1U384 


JM,S*7 


1««J7 


HHai 138 fiM 


la.itS 


1M,K8 


1 


ILnO 1 M«8 


sm» 1 =il,Wl \ 6\^> 


s».iw 


M,«» 


MJWt 


'ji.t6a \ M.a)o 


'■9Mt 


i7,aw 




M.»M, i;,i.it 


'^^■71 ' IMl igJ"^ 


lO^Ml 


»!»JW 


ll,i<X 


.t(,«*7 ' SJHIl 


i:i»1 


T.7« 






II7J"J j JM7* Wl» 

»« 1 Bl »A* 


37,M, 


"*■"' 


ItUUB 


'»!i,»7 , asa 

^1 IW 




44.in(t 




'««« S.KM 


«,;»: wwi -M« 


3.*;4 


m,!MS 


U48 


'.^.;' .WW 


1IPU 


4^8 




(/*//M *9.e»J 


/f'.i'r ' M^71 1 lai-lfv 


60,M« 


fj(i,l*» 


ansi 


iWM'' MWB 


mKi 


oi,we 


' 


•i,Jw ' ".in-t 


y-M" 10.4.1L MJ-a 


>.m 


«,«. 


»Slt 


««.?«? 


676,370 


•1-791 


CUE 




1.3U,037 644,874 


1446,0» 543,733 1,431,646 


675,689^1.613,003 


»,,™, 


1,581.984 


,440.178 


684,736 


1 


_ 1 


- 1 - 1 - 


- 1 - ! - 


- 1 - 


-, 1 _ 




1,746,983661,907 


1,808,716 866,009 1,789,343 






l,6B95ri'e83,019 


1 



BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 

Appendix XI.—co»thiu€d. 



IS7S. Wt. 



<!iM.;.l 7 [roui which Importi-d. 


t,r 


VhIiw. 


qu*n- 


Viilue. 


Qusd- 
lit)-. 


VlllW. 


Qiun- 


\a\av. 


1 . RFIIl!t CllO^TRTKa. 

lM^,,'i 

ifcU. 

fnintu .... 
liiii.>dst,,i,^ofAnipri™ - 












£ 

•i,iai 

_ 


1S,43J 
».U7S 

7s.eM 


£ 




TolsirroniVoreignCoimlrifs ■ 


3B.S30 


U],403 


40,0m 


138,880 


80,534 


zas,iu 


10S,3M 


ns^i 




Ui'll^il ■ orth Amerirn 

ltlc'Iiril.>llP(lUH«i*D) 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 






- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




;«SJS'h"SlJ;K''"} 


1,TM 


„„ 


4.BH 


I3.VJ6 


WW 


■-> 


*JUS 


I3.i63 




^"r =;;■««:»""•""} 


«^ 


1«,731 


44.743 


153,870 


84.733 


zajxio 


109,B9€ 


828,470 





TOTAL IMPORTS. 
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Appendix XI. — continued. 



into the United Ejngdom from the uuder-mentioned Coxtntries in each Yejlr 
1893 inclusive. 





1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1 

1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


■ 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- Y 1 
tity. ^ *'"'-• 


Quan- 
tity. 


Valui'. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


* 


Doz«*n 
l»tiirs. 

11.794 
3;H6 
84)89 

1 

I 60.U25 
S,92» 


£ 

9S9JM 


Dozen 
Paira. 

16,785 
13,262 

2,144 
65,758 

1.879 


• 

t6,%793 


1 

, Dozt'n 
' Pairs. 

46,903 
4.799 

67,823 
2,827 


1 

1 

£ 


1 

Do/tiu 
Pairs. 

12,864 
16.692 

• 

59.649 


£ 

ss;sst 

63,6as 


Dozen 
Pairs. 

16.931 
23.685 

41.109 

• 


£ 
75,760 

S4.77f 
2f6,47s 


Dozen 
Pairs, 

'J5,24« 

28.075 

9,566 

43.689 


1 
£ 

6g^0f 

40S,S6(t 
»l9Mi 




03,298 833,436 

i 


99338 


862,962 


122,352 


464,034 


89,205 


363,281 


81,725 


377,006 


106,574 


428,151 




531S 


i\flS9 


2.642 


6A59 


3,053 


9M6 


S.821 


7,^i 


2,049 


i*i/i 


— 




1 

1 


■ 1 


14,058 


8,642 


6,352 


3,053 


9,446 


2,821 


7,604 


2,049 
2,677 


4,818 


— 


— 




285 


/^* 


220 

1 
! 


fba 


2.099 


Oftta 


3,461 


iO,6oi 


*,9»t 


3*385 


9./49 


i 


09,396 


348,786 


- 1 
102,600 

1 
1 


370,147 

1 


127,504 479,498 

1 


05,487 


381,579 


86,451 


890,756 


109,959 


437,300 



BOOT AND KHOE TBADE. 



Appendix 2.1. — continited. 

(h.) — Table ahowing QuAHTrnBa and Valitb 



O.uiit.7 from whU-h Itnporte.1. 


1SB3. 


!««. 


ISU. 


issa. 




•^■ 


V.l«. 


x;- 


Value. 


S:- 


VihK. 


is- 


,^ 


PORKIOX COCSTHIKS. 

Germiny .... 

BeWum 

Fmnm 

VniWSlatw . . . - 
OihfrloffipiCounlri*. 


assos 

S31 


'400 


Doun 
Pun. 




Dotn 

S.7(tt 

1«S 




Do»n 

P«iBL 

7,«B 

IMW 
SUM 
iCJIQI 


f»7*^ 




ToUl from Fow igii Cmiiitriei - 


US/M 


m,e8ei09«s 


S4e,6se 


101,849 


844.786 




337.648 




Britinh North Amerim 

Chftnm-l I-lnnd. 

ToUl fi™ BritWi l-OMeuioni . 

Fiom other (.'ounrrit'i (iin> atnlfil 1 
whether Britiih or Foroif n) - j 

GnncI Tolnl imported into the 1 
United Kmg<£in - -i 


s,o§o 

Ml 


ion 




- 


Ml 

S77 


w 


!«7 


*ri 




8,673 


B,133 




933 1 3,148 


563 


1,196 




W 


•»• 


WIS J,sd/ 


1 




- 




UO^ 


4aUM 


Ul,flM 363,587 


1 
109,783 846,BU 

1 


ioa,Mi 







Appendix XI. — continued. 



i:. of Boots and Shoes IMPORTED, ^c-^cmtinrnd. 



t ■ 






























1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1S»S. 




Qnan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


1 
Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value 




Doxen 
Run. 


£ 


Dozen 
Pairs. 


k 


Doxen 
Paim. 


1 

£ 


1 

Dozen ' 
Pairs. £ 


Dozen 
Pairs. 


£ 


Dozen 
Pairs. 


k 


Dozen 
Paii-s. 


L 


" 


3,460 


9firj 


2,S24 


^.97U 


1.774 


6,9*6 

1 
1 


3.437 


^sjotr 


3,185 


10,$69 


4,812 


i6fi9S 


4,751 


4S,fSf 


1 


10,902 


89,980 


15.680 


M^9i 


14,129 


i 


8,016 


15.77* 


9,201 


90M9 


14.484 


0fiO9 


23,601 


7S,f92 




98.476 


9H/yj5 


1 

81,781» 


tT9,969 


1 
60,184 I 


H9^ 56.743 1 

1 

1 


li 

496,936 


61,347 


fS6,603 


63.995 


449>^^ 


1 
60,551 


4^9Xft 




83,662 

i 


iys^Mi 


27315 


H7466 


28343 


i 

1 

1 
iSQ^H 29,644 ^4&SJSi8 

, t 


26,700 


/4/,s»7 


34,166 


i66467 


! 
31,131 


4A3,94S 




— 


1 


1,860 


hfifjn 


1332 


1 

1 


183 


63t 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2,093 

1 


4.**f 




361 


I^SM 


125 


H19 


74 ; 


1 
1 

Sid 


1 

123 


iik 


875 


i,ni 


595 


U't89 


1 
84 


ao7 




140;i51 


481,678139,048 

1 


387,342' 96,336 338,707 

I , I 


1 
98,145 '329,792 


101,808 


320,993 


118,002 


372,046 


122,116 378,82( 




528 


^.ifta 


742 


«,/j// 


3,788 

_ 


ii/}86 


1,312 


i,76f 


689 


ifi9^ 


311 


6iji 


1 

71 

i 
i 

i 


39 




134 


a6t 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


8 


" 




32 


86 


196 


*i)S 


71 


6^ 


156 


457 


85 


161 


73 


t50 


15 


*3 

1 




694 


1,441 


1 

937 

1 


2,484 


3,859 


12,149 


1,468 


3,219 


774 


1,753 


384 


772 


103 


: 227 

1 




14IMMC 


»488,0ig 


;i29,98C 


'88932( 


! 100,19£ 


»3603M 


1 99,618 


833,011 

1 


.102,082 


1 322,746 


I118,88e 


; 372,818 


1122,21c 

1 

1 


1 

t 

»379,0S 

1 

I 



,' 

k 



I 



O 82170. 



N 
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BOOT AND SHOE TRADE — EXPORTS FROM LONDOK. 



Appendix XI. — continued. 

(c). — Tablb showing Quahtities and Yalu£8 of Boon and Shoss (of 
British and Irish Produce) EXPORTED from the Pobt of LovDOV 
during each of the Years from 1879 to 1893 incliuiiTe. 



Yean*. 



187i) - 

1880 - 

1881 - 

1882 - 
' 1883 - 

1884 - 

1885 - 

1886 - 

1887 - 

1888 - 

1889 - 

1890 - 

1891 - 
; 1892 - 

1893 - 





i^_ . . - —^ _ ^ ^ ■ 


■ - .— . - 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Average Price 
Per Dozen Pkin. . 


Dozen Pain. 


1 
£#.«£. 1 


264^80 


793,813 


8 


! 238,534 


799,641 


8 2 6 


' 889,953 


935,162 


2 15 


; 413,061 

1 


1,192,691 


2 17 9 


813,577 


944,077 


3 8 


337,806 


1,005,578 


2 19 6 


1 %87,260 


1,126,677 


2 18 2 


347,449 


1,011,640 


2 18 8 


370,325 


1,075,200 


2 18 1 


432,407 


1,148,665 


2 18 2 


405,104 


1,070,915 


2 12 10 


431,154 


1,149,921 


2 13 4 


474,017 


1,259,005 


2 13 1 


429,914 


1,078,145 


2 10 2 


427,374 


997,518 


2 6 8 

1 
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IMMIGRANT WOMEN. 



APPENDICES TO PART IH. 



APPENDIX XII. 



Detailed Table showing Results of Inquiry as to Cases of 
Immkhiant Women who landed in London during a 
certain Period of 1892. 



Intlex No. of Imniijcrant. 



Relalive or 

Friend 

alleged to be 

in London. 



Monej 
alle§:ed to , 
be in Immi-' 
j mranffl 
Possession. ' 



Result of Inquiry. 



1. Man and wifo 



- Friend 



3. Man nncl tUnijciitfr 



n. Woman and cliild • i Friends 



11. Woman and five > Huslmnd 
children. 



12. Man, brothsr, and 
sister. 

IS. Single woman 



14. 



*• 



15. BIarrie<l woman 



Si»tcr 



2 marks 



45 marks 



I 



60 marks 



20 marks 



7. German girl - 




— 


8. Man and wife 


Friend 


240 mark 


9. Woman and son, a 
sho<;-maker. 


Daughter - 


14 marks 


10. St'mpstrt'ss ■ 


Father 


•^ 



20 marks 



Husband - , 10 marks 



Not known at address f;iven. A Jewess. | 
formerly a lodger there, map have : 
l)een the friend whose addretts was ' 
given. I 

The address given proved to be that of 
a barber : toe friend whose name was I 
given is a customer of the barber. 
The latter knew No. 2, and said that 
he was getting on all right as a boot- 
maker, and his wife was with him and 
did not go out to work. 

The man, a tailor, and his daughter, 
age 13, stayed for six months at the 
address given. The girl is now in ser- 
vice as a nurserymaid. 

This woman went to friends at the 
address given, and is now living in 
the house of another member of her 
fHends' family. She is very |>oor and 
not strong enough to do anything her- 
self; her father came to England some 
time before, and supports her and her 
child. 

Called herself a domestic servant, and 
gave no address. 

Address insufficient. 

The address ^iven proved to be a 
common lodging-house for men. No- 
thing known of ner. 

The girl joined her father, who, how- 
ever, is not in London now. She ! 
learnt cigarette making, and can now 
earn about Ss. a week, but was then 
out of work through slackness. She 
lives with her mother. 

All the people at the address given were 
newcomers, and knew nothing of their 
predecessors. 

I 

' Were sent to the United States by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians. 

I The sister was living at the address 

given. Said that No. IS came over to 
er jianc^t who was in England, and 
was married at once. 

, Was sent on to her brother in the 
I United States by the Jewish Board of 
Guardians. 

The persons living at the address given 
were newcomers and knew nothing 
of her. 



ASALTSIH OF CASES. 

Appendix ^H—amt. 



IiHfel No. 0< liiimi(tr.BI. ,i,^';^ ^^ Iw in Imilll-| 



SbFfoonil hfr famhsnd.bDI be rrflnnl 
tn liy« «iih hrr. She d>vs ■ ~ 



I Tbr-j moTHl ■nemnlt. Tli» m»TMd 

i tittft dgSH nnt work: No. 1> m ' 

t I buttoo-holea. 



U. Woman and child 



M.8ii«l*-in 
IT. Harried i» 



30. Man and wire 
3L Harried voBttn 






Mated. Ijm with her iiiU ud g> 
1 10 wort ! her liiUr duee nui wa 
itrmeTit ■rirrwinli'TitnrtHd. 



lotEhrrnwn.' *^ 



wmrdi til hpr ihtw in London. 

— Sot knovo at addt™ jriv* n, 

~ UrrDDi.^ lit sddlMB ptrti knew iiothiDC 

or her. 

I uurka ■ , >'o Jowa livinc at addrrn rimi. 

I at the aildrest rtiv.'n karw 



nothin* ol 



hMl I, 



i.iJi" 



kraiwr at tb» addra 

' In iW alien lilt the* 
uthewUeurtfaemi 

be drunk at Hie tna. , _^_ _ .^^_ 

s tbUemetil tbu to m nint ta the 

United Stata^ and ^d Mrnrka. In 

ihP bmki of the SIria' Bom ii the 

ID «ith the iMaMlInit 

onol. who wai brmnlit 

_- HUDo thip. but dtd 

THii itar Ibe nlrht and wai pmuaulrij 

railed ror bj frienda. 

I mark ■ Staled bj the •eerrtatT oT the Pool 
I J««i' Shelter to Iut* bwD eeDt on li 

United Stalea. 

, 31 mark* - Gave no addraH and waa not taken ti 



IMHIORANT WOMEN. 

Appendix XH. — oont. 



Xo. of Immimxt. i ^i^"^ be *"^?.'"'- 
in Lmicton ' ""' ' 



Snnlt of Inqoirr. 



] EiitiK Miiit hpr inutand koI work at 

iiiiull rooai. irrjr cltBD, fUr which Ihejr 

1 muks ■ OnFuuier it Hddreiu pnten wh > rhrad 

] mid liDew iliMDi Boid ifaenuu tired 

I witil his »on. and hi* wifo lirad with 

< H Duriieil duihttr^ she dan not 

I SDUuiM . I Bawuiold wimiBn who niOBtworfn 
tuo In join her Ha. And hud the woe 



ad alt aonii. 
J. Htruclr wouian 



DliiUhtfr 



'1 Widow. duifht«r. 



two cbfidren. 



i 



l„ 



4 hud K 



sunt ol tbii 



t Ditrk* - . Owif no addn-M. 

— Addieu WH that o[ • rastennat witb 
; IndKinm lor men onl7. 

lOmarki I Not itmwn si iiddn^«i< slrt'ii. Wu 

! tlll-nnvnlilK.. -' :■, ... "\\:.i '-!,lr., liH 

■ owed hiiliK |\.., 

— ' Wtataken to the<^irlV Home, uid then 
i to her MrenU. Hu nol been to the 
I Home unoe. 

— So. n and Nn. Si taiil thev wen siilon 
' and both were nUen to lheir«11ee«d 

Cunts. But No. W *u hroMht 
k. lurninj out to be uo rolition. 

her next dny, lo whieh ahe went. 

Wu taken to the Olris' Home, and Uud 

Hot kDOwn at addniB jiTPD. 

Oceupier at addren given knew bar. 
Siud she Joined her hunbMld. a tin 
smith : does tint fn> out to wsrlc. 

Not known at addrem ffiren. 

W«8 (cnt on to Xew York by the Jewish 



Saw Uifl wile at address given. Said 
her huiband was a cap-niaker, *i in 
Poland. She herself dom not work. 



Ooeupier at addreu firen nre mr 
No. ei'i preaenC tdiim. Saw the 
womau henelL who laid she was liv- 
ing with her children, who anpponed 



to marks Saw the brother ai (he addreu Kiren. 
H<' said that his sister came orsT 
uneipecledly oD a visit, and he leot 
I her hark aitun. 



ANALYSIS OF CASES. 

Appendix XII. — cmt. 



Indci Xo. of ImmiRTUit. { 



HiuUllct - iSruutiLcK 



S3. H&rried woiubii 
M. Hui and wife 



ML Harrtnl «ami>n ■ i 
f- - ., - I 

1. and mother and i 



m bon no re 


■am bianco to tbat of 

.1° r- 


Otn-notAATPia. 




Rtttivei mliol rpo 


n. the Jewiah Board 



K™ ■ 



The age"t nf thr fiirl.' noroo look her 
toIhHOIDce ut Ibeomplojer irJin hnil 
enpwod hfT m domMlic sonant hf- 

Komj rrrciitl3' to Est anutlHir lutiia- 

Addrru Kivpn was that of ■ shop, kppt 
by hiT limthar, who said thai ihu 
cami! lo livp Tllh him and mint out 
to work as a biiLtoo-holcr for a ahorl 
limi'. Bile ia married now and only 

Not known bj- •ceupiiTa at addreu 
.voir unit wi'Dt lack atain to I'uiiiiiil. 



llcT-upiTr kiH'W Lliey hved at Bow, 
did not lii-ow Ihnr addrrau. 

All sari' <)u-aALn» al1drc«^ biil occu] 
-"qijd oo itraiijcem had b«'n to 

Nof^oj «h.i o»'inl"onT"ln 'itit B 
■.hip did nni know whers ihii li' 
IjulsawHiH iiit«r now uul iln'n i 
knui* ■hi''Wlllll[eIk'rh&nd. 

(h^uliiiT liiid only linni Hi nddnw ti 
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IMMIGRANT WOMEN. 



. — cont. 



Index No. of Imniifrrant. 



Relative or 

Friend 

alleged to be 

in London. 



Money 
alleged to i 
be in Immi- 

grant's 
Poasession. 



Result of Inquiry'. 



89. Man and wife and *\ 

IK). Sister and throe t 
children • -y 

'.)1. Man and sister - . 

92. Single woman 



SO marks • i Not known at address given. 



.3 marks - 



Ki. Married woman 

9i. ., „ and 

[ children. 

95. Man and sister 



Uil Woman 

98. Married woman 



99. Married woman and 
two children. 



Sister; had 
lost ad- 
dress. 



Daughter • 

Seeking 
husband. 

Friend 



Husband 



Husband 



102. Single woman 

103. Man and daughter - 

104. Woman and brother 

105. Woman 



10<>. Muiried woman and 
two children. 



Brother 



3 roubles 
30 marks- 



4 marks - 



Father 



107. Married woman 



Huslwud 



3 marks 



5 marks 



4 marks 



Children 



6 marks 



J 



A girl entered in the books of the Girls' 
Home by a different name was met on 
board this ship. She had lost her 
sister's address. Her relatives were 
found, and she was taken to them. 
The girl was undoubtedly the same. 
Probably she had given tne Customs 
agent her sister's name instead of her 
own. 

Not known at address given. 

Applied for and received assistance from 
tne Jewish Board of Gtumiians. 

Saw the sister. She lived with her 
cousin, and did nothing for three 
months. Then she got work at a cap- 
makers in a small Jewish workshop) 
when; she nutchines linings. She is 
20 years old and earns only Cf . a week 
as at first. 

No address given. 

The occupiers at addreni given said that 
a woman with the same first name 
(Sprenza) came there fh>m Poland 
in 1893 to join her husband, a hawker; 
her other name bore no resemblance 
to the one given me. 

There are two houses with the same num- 
ber as in tht* address given. One of 
these wan a Ktationer's shop. Occn* 
piers in both cases were quite sure no 
suoli person had ever come there. 
Possibly letters were sent to the 
stationer and called for by the hus- 
band who may have met the wouian 
on board. 

Saw her at address given. Strong and 
good looking. Is living in her 
brother's house and works for him. 
Fairly well-to-tla 

Incorrect atldn^ss. 

Occupier at address ^ven knew them. 
The woman lives with her father, and 
cams her living as a monthly nurse. 

Gave same address as 104, but was not 
known th«re. 

Address given was that of a general 
shop. Occupier said the woman came 
over last year and found that her 
hiuiband was living with another 
woman. She ii very poor, and comes 
in occasionally to ask if they can find 
her some washing or cleaning to do. 

Residents of three houses in the street 
remembered some one whom they 
called Blumberg (the first name of 
No. 107 was Blume) who came last 
Julv to the address given, and lived 
with her children there. They had 
moved to a neighbouring street and her 
children still support her. 
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Appendix, XH. — cont 



Index No. of ImmiiTuit. 



KdbtiTeor 

Frien*! 

alleccd to be 

in London. 



MoDrJ 

&Uef«d to 
be in Immi- 

nmnt't 
Poneuion.. 



Retalt of Inquiry. 



106. Xan and wife 
100. daoiditer - 

110. Woman 

111. Single woman 



} - 

- Sister 
• Ftf^ntft 



lis. Married 
cliikL 



w^mianand Hn*band 



lis. Xan, wife, and 
children. 

Hi. Man, wife - 

116. daoffhter, and 

•on. 

116w Married woman 



I'^Occapters at address friven knew about 
I them. Thejr had moved now. The 

! man is a tailor ; his wife does nothing, 

] and his daughter fcoes out to work 
I somewherp, but thej did not know 
L where. 

— Addrvss nnintellirible. 

— Incorrpct address. Was taken to the 

GirW Home and then to her brother^s 
house. 

ISO mariu Was not at address given. Found out 
about her flrom the keeper of a grocer's 
shop who knew her in Poland. She 
cama over to find her husband. 
He had heard that she had divorced 
him (which was not true), and had 
married again: he was living some- 
where in the Commercial Road; he 
was a very respectable man. but too 

I poor to do anytning for his first wife. 
She is lame, and hardly able to work ; 
she lodges with a girl who makes wigs ; 
she gets orders occasionally for Her 
and has a small commission on them ; 

> bat on the whole she lives on the 
charity of neighbours. 

no marks i Xo address given. 



f 



I 



I 



Son • 



Husband 



] 



' ("Their son, a well-dressed young man, 

I ( came to meet them. 

' I Not known at address given. 



APPENDIX Xin. 



Table showing Particulars of Unmarried Foreign Girls 
brought to the Jewish Home for Girls on landing. 



Date of Landing. : Index No. 



Remarks. 



July 1892 



»» 



lis 

92 
111 
120 



121 



Had lost address of relatives; was taken to the Home; 
stayed two daya» and was then taken to her relatives. 

See foregoing list of immigrants. 



Was found employment at dressmaking: lived at the j 
Home and went out to work. At the end of one month 
went to America to join her brother who sent her the . 
ticket to go. Still owes 26*. for board. 

Situation found for her as domestic servant. Was saving 
up money to go to America. Paid up her debts to the 
Home. 
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ix XIII. — cont. 



Date of Landing. Index No. 



Remarks. 



July 1892 



- I 



Augiut 1882 



122 



128 



124 



126 



126 



127 



128 



129 



I Had a cousin in London who refuMd to reeeiTS her. At 
I the end of a week she found fHenda, and ohtained work 
as a tailoress (her occupation in Poland); paid the 5«. 
I due to the Home three months afterwards. 

I Was a tailoress in Poland. Situation as domestic servant 
found for her at the end of a week ; paid the 5t, due to 
I the Home three weeks afterwards. 

Could not find her friends when she landed. Was taken 
to the Homo ; her friends came the same day and took 
her away. 

Came with her married sister on the way to America. 
Her married sister went; but there was not enough 
money for her. She went into service and paid her 
debt to the Home within three weeks. 

Lost address of relatives ; did not find them until a month 
afterwards; went out as a dressmaker in the mean- 
time. Was engaged to be married when she came. 
Relatives were very req>ectable. She is now married. 

A German, not Jewish, but accustomed to live with 
Jewish people. A situation was found for hef. She 
owed 7s. to the Home, and ])aid it a fortnight ait«r. Is 
in the same place still and viiitB tlie Home. 

] Went to a situation as domestic servant the day after her 
arrival. 

Parents were sent to Siberia. She came to England. 
Stayed in the Home till Januai^ 1§93, and then started 
as a dressmaker on her own account and is doing well. 
Had worked at a dressmaker's in the meantime* eani> 
ing fh)m 9s. to 10s. a week. 



I 



180 
131 

182 
133 



At the Home for four days ; 
not pa^ what she owra. 
rarely ao." 



then went to relatives ; did 
" Those who go to relatives 



Had an address of a brother in Essex. One of her 
brothers came to the Home and sent her to tiie otbar 
brother in Essex. 

Oune with her father, who had lost the address of his 
friends. Her father came for her five days i^rwarda. 

Had lost her brother's address; found him two days 
afterwards. Is a dressmaker. 



134, 135. and: Three sisters; came with No. 137 who had a cousin in 
136. r London. They took a room and lived together ^ two of 
them found work at a glove shop and the third as a 
button-holer. 



137 



138 



w " 


• 


139 


September 1892 


m 


140 


October 1892 - 


- 


141 


December 1802 - 


• 


142 



Had a cousin in London. Stayed 11 days at the Home, and 
then found work at an umbrella maker's, and paid her 
account. Is a good hand and learnt the tnde in Poland. 
Is still at the same place. 

Was on the way to America ; a man took her ship ticket 
and money and ffot her in his power. He said she was 
his wife ; she resisted him and came to the Home. Was 
given money to go to United States and put in charge 
of the guard. 

Address and purse stolen ; went into service. 

A Christian girl; was taken to the Travellers* Aid 
Society. 

A German ; came over to a situation and was taken to it. 

Came fh>m Germany ; travelled first cUmb. Wa& brought 
to the Home by the agent for the Poor Jews' Shelter. 
Was sent on to the United States by the Jewish Board 
of Guardians. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 



Statebient showing the Number of Machines used, and the 
Number of Persons employed in certain Jewish Work- 
shops in various districts of East London. 

[The informatioQ giyeii in this Table was kindly ftimished by tho 
Collectors of the ** Singer M.\kupacturing Company."] 

General Summary for CJommerclal Road, Mile End Road, 
Aldgate, and Whitechapel Districts. 



1 

1 


Workshops 

on tho List of 

Factory 

Inspector 

and known 

to Collectors. 


WorkNhops 
in which 

Number of 
Machines 

was known. 


Number of 
Machines. 


Workshops 
in which 

Number of 
Peraons was 

known ap- 
proximatelj. 


1 

Numlicr of 
, Persons ap- 
proximately. 

I 


1 

• Par Mid Waterproof - 

Dnm - 

' Caps - 

1 Mantlet 

Veata and Juvenile 

Sniti. 
Trouaera 


y 

24 
27 
33 
12 
32 


4 
20 
21 
32 
11 
27 


5 

31 

154 

138 

46 

64 


4 35 
17 66 
22 317 
31 303 

9 , M 

26 248 

1 


187 


115 


438 


109 1 1,062 


Coata and General : 

Stock 

Order 
Doabtfol 

Total 


160 

156 

47 


165 
151 

36 


574 

339 

71 


150 

147 

29 


l;iG5 

848 

225 
(100 in one 
workshop.) 


372 


355 964 


326 


2,338 


Grand Total - 

1 


5oe 


470 


• 
1^22 


435 


3.400 



Addendum to above Table, showing the Average Number of 
Machines and Persons per Workshop, and of Persons 
per Machine. 



Averace Number | Average Number 

of Machines to • of Persons to a 

a Workshop. Workshop. 



I 



Caps- 
Mantles 
Trousers 
Coats and General 

Stock - 

Order • 



7-8 
4-8 
2*4 



14*4 
9-8 
9'5 



Average Number 

of Persons to a 

Machine. 



2*0 
2-3 
4*0 



:;}•■' 



3-5 

2 






8-4 
5 



2*4 



jr. 

2*6) 
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Appendix XIV. — cotU. 

Statement showing the Number of Machines used, and the 
Number of Persons employed in certain Jewish Work- 
shops in various Districts of East London. 

(1.) COMMERCLA.L ROAD DISTRICT. 



1 Workshops 

on the List 

of Factory 

Inspector 

and Known 

to Collectors. 


Workshops 
in whicn 

Number of 
Machines 

was known. 


1 

Number of 
llfachines. 


1 

Workshops 

^IZ^ot Number of 

Pe^nTwis : ^^.X 
known an- .Proximately. 

proximately. 


Fur and Waterproof - 

Dress - 

Caps - 

Mantles 

Vests and Juvenile 

Suits. 
Trousers 

Total 


2 

9 

10 

13 

8 
24 


2 

9 

7 

13 

8 
20 


3 
14 
46 
64 
87 
48 


2 
6 
8 

18 
7 

19 


28 
25 

104 

1 
146 

76 

213 


66 69 


212 


56 


691 


Coats and General ; 

Stock 

Order 
Doubtful 

Total 


48 
76 
19 


47 
78 
11 


209 

171 

26 


44 

68 
6 


1 

657 

469 

145 
(100 in one 
workshop.) 


14S 


131 


406 


119 


1,191 


Grand Totol • 


208 


190 


617 


174 


1,782 

1 



Addendum to above Table, showing the Average Number of 
Machines and Persons per Workshop, and of Persons 
per Machine. 



Avera^ Number 

of Machines to 

a Workshop. 



Average Number 

of Persons to a 

Workshop. 



Average Number 

of Persons to a 

Machine. 



Caps - - . - - 

Mantles . - . . 

Tests and Juvenile Suits • 

Trousers (19 Order, 3 Stock, 2 

Doubtful). 
Coats:' 

stock - - . - 

Order - - - - 



6'6 
4-9 
4'6 
2-4 






4*4 

2 



2 



13-0 
11 '2 
10*9 
11-2 

12-7 



2-7') 
7'l) 



2-0 
2'3 
2-3 
4'7 

2*8 



>2-9 
•0^ 
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Appendix 'SIY.—cont. 

Statement showing the Number of Machines used, and the 
Number of Persons employed in certain Jewish Work- 
shops in variouH Districts of East London. 

(2.) Mile End Road District. 



WorluhQ|w 
on the I^st 

of FacUNT 

Iiispeet4ir 

mad known 

to Collectors. 



Worluhou 
in whicn 1 

Namberof i 
Machines i 
known, i 



Namberof 
Machines. 



Fur 

Dtbss • - - 

C14M - - - 

Mantles 

Vests and JuTenile 

Soita. 
TrooserH 

Total 



Coats and General : 
Stock 
Order 
. Donbtful 

Total 



Gnuid Total 



5 
9 

4 

14 

t 

i 



36 



27 

52 

6 



85 



121 



1 
5 
3 
14 
1 
1 



25 



24 
52 

4 



80 



Workshops 
in which 

Namberof 
Pmsoos was 

known BD- 
proximately* 



1 
6 
A 
42 
3 
3 



f9 



84 

104 

11 



199 



105 






1 
6 
4 
13 
1 
1 



25 



16 

50 

5 



71 



96 



Number of 

Persons an* 

proximately. 



4 

10 

67 

87 

8 

5 



181 



120 

232 

33 



385 






Addendoi to above Table, showing the Average Number of 
JLA.CHINES and Persons per Workshop, and of Persons 
per Machine. 





Average Nnmber 

of Machines to 

a Workshop. 


Averafre Number 

of Persons to a 

Workshop. 


Average Number ' 
of Persona to a 1 
Machine. 


Caps 


2-7 


16-75 


6-8 


Mantles .... 


8-0 


6-7 


2 '2 


Coats: 








Stock - . . - 
Ord«T .... 


3-5^ 
2-5 

ro) 


7-5-) 
^5-3 

4*o; 


2-1') 

2-2 
2Sj 
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XIV. — cont 

Statement showing the Number of Machines used and the 
Number of Persons employed in certain Jewish Work- 
shops in various Districts of East London. 

(3.) Aldgate and Whitechapel District. 





Workshops 

on the List 

of Factorj 

Inspector 

and Known 

to Collectors. 


Workshops 
in which 

Number of 
Machinea 

was known. 


Number of 
Machines. 


Workshops 
in which 
Number of 
pDrsoniwas 
known M- 
prozimately• 


Number of 
Persons ap- 
proximately. 


Pur 

Dress • 

Caps 

Mantles 

Vests and Juvenile 

Suits. 
Trousers 

Total • 

Coats find General : 

Stock 

Order 
Doubtftil 

Total - 
Grand Total - 


2 
6 
13 
6 
2 
6 


1 
6 
11 
5 
2 
U 


1 

11 

100 

82 

« 

13 


1 

6 

10 

5 

1 
6 


8 
90 
146 
71 
10 
80 


85 


31 


163 


20 


290 


94 
29 
22 


94 
29 
21 


281 
64 
35 


90 
28 
18 


688 

127 

47 


146 


144 


380 


136 


762 


180 


176 


643 


165 


1,062 



Addendum to above TaWe, showing the Average Number of 
Machines and Persons per Workshop, and of Persons 
per Machink 



Caps . 

Mantles 

Trousers 

Coats and General : 

Stock . 

Order • 



Average Number Avera^ Number ! Average Number 
of Machines to : of Persons to a > of Persons to a 
a Workshop. ! Workshop. Machine. 



9-1 
6'4 
2*2 



SO-) 
>2-8 
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Table sfaoiving for cav^n Jfbish Tail#^bi5g WoBKsaoTS of 
Taii:c& OttEiE^* in hhtAs^ L#:oi-:>ii. ai>i Manehester. the 
Per-€£iit*e& t2AS tbr Niimber eznivjj^i at eich Oorapatioo 
wa$ of th^ Tjtal, jia<£ngpri4iing MaL'tsu frcm F€mal€& 









■^ 




^^ * 


bertoB 




















LocuSyyigOiMi' 


ft 





^ 


S^ 




SST' 


^ 




s^ 


Pier. 


ClM L 




-wz 


ai-* 


ar» 


xs 


ir# 


IT- 


•♦ 


<-s 


. 


* c 


- 


*-I 


MS 


S-: 


<-♦ 


U-* 


2^4 


T-J 


4M 


. ra. 


- 


Mr-r 


i»-j 


sr* 


f-* 


u-* 


iC-J 


>-t 


« 


^^— 


- 


5K# 


i*-* 


ar* 


♦-* 


. u* 




3 


T-1 


ixrr 


ClwIIL 




^-» 


♦r; 


;*-: 


I-l 


lt-7 




»-4 




s« 


• ITa- 


- 




ii-i 


•:-•£ 


— 


lS-1 




«-7 




::< 


- ITi 


- 


U-T 


rt 


»-5 


— 


U-7 




T-* 




XL 


- 


U'f 


a-r 


»-♦ 


•* 


ir* 




14-V 




sa 


OmIIL 




:♦•! 


d 


it'4 


-* 


is-s 




ir-« 




im 


. ITa- 


- 


»'t 


IT"* 


a-> 




U"< 




u-c 




i« 


i 

• 

j 


* 


:*-* 


r;-> 


«-♦ 


— 


<^ 




H-4 




» 


Xi-> 


»-» 


J5-* 




14'« 




irc 




set 






















us 






M-» 








IjCT 


UmJkm. . 


- 




4e'2 






■ST** 








SB 


M««-«r 


- 




fli-: 






c-f 








*■ 



HUH to » : Omm FVa. < to 14. uad C^mi ITk. 






lUS 
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JLAJDUI* DAXUTTAX1|^ UU\7 T A.AJU.EI vrx jua^ a n-K 






Year, from 1873 




Countries to which Exported. 


1873* 


1 1874. 

1 


1876. 


1876. 
















Value. 


Value. 

1 


Value. 
1 


Value. 




FOBEIOX COUHTBIEU. 


£ 


i * 


' £ 






1 

Germany ..... 


27,535 


80,661 


32.862 


38377 




Holland 


— 


— 




— 


1 


Belgium 


iA^iSR 


ta,723 


59,296 


61,000 




France -.--•• 


SMOO 


34^907 


39,800 


61,660 




1 
E«rpt 


65,712 


— 


111,709 


— 


1 


United States of America • 

1 


178,583 


182,967 


94.349 


74.017 




South America : 












ChiU 


90,844 


47.827 


34,467 


S1.687 


• 


Brazil - . - . • 


56,100 


40,206 


38,260 


82.046 




Republic of Columbia - 


61,630 


46,103 


. — 


— 




Argentine Republic 


236.612 


100A67 


71.483 


27320 


1 


Other Countries - - . - 


U3.652 


353S9 


— 


— 




Other Foreign Countries 

Total to Foreign Countries - 

BBiTisn Possessions. 


— 


68.179 


— 


— 




900,114 


660.659 


482,236 


311397 














Channel Islands - - . - 


— 


— 


— 


— 




British Possessions in South AfHca 


458.114 


427.528 


523;M0 


529380 




India, Ceylon. Straits Settlements, and 
British East Indies. 


78.669 


104.106 


95,464 


86.658 




iustralasia : 












West Australia . - - • 


^ 










South Australia . - • - 












Victoria - - - - - 
New South Wales 


'l,419,7i0 


1,411.286 


1.4<a,6S9 


1,467300 




Queensland . . - - 












Tasmania - - - - - 


J 










New Zealand . - - - 


— 


- 


— 


— 




OthiT Colonies . . • . 


— 


— 


— 


— 




British North America 


1246.933 


284^314 


289,268 


238321 




British West Indies and British Guiana 


98.603 


98,<WJ 


84,476 


101,951 




Other British Possessions ... 

Total to British Possessions 

To other Countries (not stated whether 
British or Foreign). 


— 


— 




— 




2,300,939 


2,385329 


2,454,187 


2,418319 




236.357 


214.366 


248.902 


2S2.487 










1 




Grand Total Exported fnnn the , 
Uuileil Kingdom - 

. 


3,437,410 


3,200,853 


3.185,325 


2,962,053l| 
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from the United Kingdom to the under-mentioned CoiintrieB in each 
to 189: J inclusive. 



1877. 



2r>i>i« 



1878. 



Value. 



284,348 



0*28.332 
71.800 



1.C6C.741 



180.04A 
87.195 



187P. 



Value. 



1880. 



Value. 



25,970 


21.540 


— 


10.940 


51.080 


52.030 


81.218 


128360 


60.555 


03.720 


12.09S 


— 


27.382 


28,010 




22.740 


24,050 


30,630 


— 


42,(»K) 



405,090 



15,810 

890,8!K) 

94/V51 



1.417,510 



134.700 
95,770 
13.447 



1881. 



Value. 



1882. 



Value. 



2,341,896 ! 2,634,114 2,662.808 



2574»50 



111.013 



2,834,074 3,176,412 3,208»941 



3,212,103 3,711,797 



4,169,382 



£ 


£ 


£ 


11,WJ2 


14,078 


21,659 


18.792 


1.5,900 


15.743 


62,535 


56,802 


58,389 


145.731 


141,19^1 


95.762 


7.780 


— 


— 


68^502 


WA37 


58Ui79 


15.030 


19.923 


22.243 


23,751 


10,21({ 


17,112 


27.071 


22.455 


18,514 


27.24<{ 


41,180 


12340 


10,150 


11.2.H7 


14,267 


4.'>.1»1 


58.243 


42363 


46^747 


461,565 


407,371 


l,20tJ 


11.798 


ll.!»18 


917,101 


1.031.n4 


1.083.021 


95/)27 


l09,fM'l 


106.670 


1.3rtl,931 


1,702,GJ»1 


2.120354 


136.197 


179.472 


200366 


95.185 


74^051 


101,715 


27.052 


43.44-1 


47.019 


2,637,199 


3.155,814 

91.418 


3,671,199 


108.1. W 


90312 
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Appendix XVI. — cant. 

TisLX Bhoving the Valui of Arasel and 



Ocrtmlrie. to which Exported, 


1BS3, 


,«.. 


18W. isse. 




Valae. 


Value. 


Value. 


V«loe. 




Toexias CocsTHira. 


C 


» 


£ 


£ 




Oe™mj . . . . - 


SATIS 


«.n5 


*«S7 


BS.B18 




HolUnd 


tiMS 


«JM 


aswB 


2M70 




BeUium 


ii»a 


OKSN 


n.4iB 


7M»s 




Vnnce. . - - - . 


iS9,on8 


2ss.m 


Me,«i 


U9,>S<> 




Bgypt 


SO,OSB 


ifhSi 


ttWl 


J8.ai 




OniledSUtM-irAtueri™ - 


Tfl,Cil 


1«W5J 


108,218 


i(»,(»ig 




South America;. 












CHli . . . . - 


17.WS 


!B,»71 


I7,1T0 


vi.m 




Braxil 


SiW™ 


IftSK 


e7,8»i 


4UU 




EtpubliCOlColombU • 


SS.4n7 


««i 


SiHIl 


SWTl 




ArgentioeBcpubllc 


M.ain 


esjHfl 


«,MS 


«JB 




OthiTOoontriai . . - - 


wj«s 


3ti.7M 


a;iea 


a« 




Other Poreiitn ConntriM - 

Tutsi to Fnreigii Counlriw ■ 
BBiTian PoaaK5Bio>s. 


wa'D 


«^17 


Ii!i7W 


1W.SS1 




638,667 


7«^ 


776,374 


838,073 














Cbumel tduid* . . - • 


n-tsu 


is^aiT 


I4.l2t 


a,»7s 






SUI,8T8 


se8MS 


anj>H 


MSMi 




Britiih bat India. 


mMV 


ifltjjin 


WMB 


W1,*M 




Auitmtadi: 












WMtAu«t™li. - - - - 






■ 3»,in> 


%,»» 




South Aujilndiu . , . - 






m,ns 


lu^s 




Victoria . . - 
New South Wnl« 


i.ie*.Mi 


,,«- 


USSJflO 


S70.IBT 
7M.TH 










ii5.*n 


186,180 




TMm»Eiil 






. M.79S 


KM* 




NcwZmtand . . - . 


- 


- 


49B2T2 


33R017 




OlherCulonior . - - - 


- 


- 


tsos 


MO 




Briliih Worth Amerio - 


flS.lSS 


•iiifioa 


;*6.iu3 


iW«7 




Britinh Weil IndiMtnd Brilish Guiana - 


120*12 


mssi 


11S,BS6 


HHT23 




UtliBr BriU«h Po.««lon. - 

Total lo Bfitiih Po-m.ioM 

To other Cniintriei (not iWli-d wliclher 
Britiihot Foreiiml. 

Gr»oil Total Eiportol Ifom lite 
Umled Kiugdom - 


»*1 


134J0 


83*09 


M^M 




J.B62,ai9 


3,060.061 


3,383,876 


3,070,138 




lM.iilS 


liS,Bil 


- 


- 




3,633,eM 


3,936,483 


4,iei,uo 


3,Boa,aii 
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Appendix XVI. — aynt 

Slop Clothing EXPORTED, &c.—co7itinued. 



1887. 



Value. 



1888. 



Value. 



1880. 



Value. 



1890. 



Value. 



1891. 
Value. 



1892. 



Value. 



1893. 



Value. 



£ 


1 ^ 


74.92i 


' «J7.226 


25^-21 


2fl;}fti 


37.982 


2!>..3Cr> 


22U82 


im.710 


24,7r»8 


29.015 


lll.C2i 


117,043 



11,433 
S29J15 
167,298 

33^29 
144;J21 
32G,«7t> 
658,183 
194,511 

k>.t>83 

286,268 

1,551 

227,738 

110,160 

524M{2 



11,420 


26,934 


34.465 


:«,H9<; 


«W,080 , 


*;,1S7 


55,118 


•W,377 


26,984 


25^1 


163,820 


188,009 



£ 

(Vi.495 
30,232 
35.754 

198.617 
39.451 

179,225 

37,881 
40,226 
22.038 
80,22;i 
23,833 
200,858 



£ 
(M),881 
30,(W3 
31.054 

221.055 
40.70C 

206,770 

23,226 
53,670 
23,122 . 
2J>,7:ft» 
19,280 
208,635 



£ 

61.690 
34,570 
35,028 

218,475 
42,P08 

1.38.489 

24.049 
49.860 
29.934 
11.673 
8.289 
222.300 



855,878 837,712 i 952^63 949,641 877,034 



12,175 
1 14^.045 
162,359 

:j8,»i65 
203.988 
456,788 
896,393 
277,372 

57,739 

271,948 

14M)S 

291,981 

140,78;i 

»>5,73;i 



16,067 

1,315.057 

1 39,491* 

50.39<) 
182.110 
t37,017 
749,482 
264.252 

61,319 

277.520 

1.392 

;«1,319 

139.757 

70,463 



20.010 

i;^28,42l 

16i*.841 

55.992 
211.182 
409,858 
736.108 
195.029 

68,209 

285,808 

992 

346,568 

189,5<i-2 

73,576 



27.713 

1,119.852 

177,470 

52.498 
220.074 
454,622 
917,510 
261.085 

80,057 

303.489 

1,161 

376,798 

159.911 

82,657 



£ 
61.250 
27,994 
80,659 

121.170 
4.'>.315 

127,086 

37.905 
32.013 
28,292 
20.550 
13,649 
177,t527 



723,540 



3,091,428 3,820,877 ! 4,025,650 ' 4,086,056 



4,273,897 



3,947,306 4,658,589 4,978,513 5,035,697 5,150,931 
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31,753 

l,2r>3.6i6 

170,713 

69,138 
174,460 
336,219 
763,033 
240,918 

74.215 

361,464 

1,879 

395.681 

171.368 

70.164 



£ 
55.615 
25.679 
31.062 
59.389 
ftl.893 
102.270 

29,652 
46.761 
19/s69 
18.901 
27,822 
175,464 



644,377 



35,268 

1,290,796 

161.356 

52,023 
144A>21 
209,619 
566,356 
160,674 

48,631 

320.038 

1,747 

342.091 

203.89^1 

78,959 



4,123,551 ! 3,615,273 



4347,091 4,259,650 
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Act of 6 Will. IV., Re-enforcement of, 3, 96. 
Agencies for asBisting Immigrants, 35. 
Agencies (Jewish Relief), Organisation 

of, 46. 
Agreement (Indoor) in Boot Trade, 76. 

.^— ^^ Breaches of, 79. 

Alien Immigration in relation to the Boot 

and Shoe Trade, 67, 88. 
Alien Lists : — 

Foreign Sailors included in, 7, 8. 

Numl^r of Russian and Polish Immi- 
grants, 10. 

Ports furnishing, 3, 31. 

Required from Shipmasters, 96. 

Results of Inquiry into female cases se- 
lected from, 100. 

Results of Tabulation, 8. 

Steps taken to secure accuracy of, 4, 28, 
97. 
Aliens, Inspection of, by Customs Officer, 

4, 10, 28, 97. 
Arbitration Board, London Boot and Shoe 

Trade, 72, 76, 83, 85, 170. 
Arrival and Distribution of Immigrants 

in London, 10, 28, 96. 

Birmingham, Jewish Colony in, 12. 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration in 

London Boot and Shoe Trade, 72, 76, 

83, 85, 170. 
Board of Guardians, Jewish {see under 

" Jewish"). 
I^oarding of Immigrant Vessels on arrival, 

10, 28, 96. 
Boot and Shoe Factories in London, Num- 

l)er8 of Workpeople in, 68, 75, 87, 158. 
Boot and Shoe Workshops visited in East 

London, 80, 82, 87, 171. 
Bristol District, Boot and Shoe Trade in, 

70. 
Bristol, Wages in Tailoring Trade in, 132. 

Cap-making Trades : — 

London (East), 127. 

Manchester, 128. 

Summary, 129. 
Causes of Concentration of Immigrants in 

Special Trades, 41. 
Causes of Distress and Destitution among 

Jews, 52. 
Census of 1871, 1881, 1891, Number and 

Nationality of Foreigners enumerated 

at, 15, 36, 99, 138. 
Census of 1891 :— 

Information obtainable from, 6. 

Number of Russians and Poles in 
various trades, 63, 67, 148, 



Centres of Boot and Shoe Trade, 67. 
"Chamber-masters" : — 

Classes of Workers employed by, 87, 
171. 

Wages paid by, 83. 
" Changes of Wages " and ** Displacement 

of Labour," Meaning of, 72. 
Changes (Recent) in the Organisatioo of 

the London Boot Trade, 76. 
Character and Effects of Influx of Foreign 

Jews, 27. 
Characteristics of Jewish Paupers, 54. 
Charity, Relation of Jewish poor to, 54. 
" Chcvra " near Booth Street Buildings, 42. 
Cholera Precautious in connexion with 

Aliens, 9, 29, 57. 
Cigar-making Trade in East London, 129. 
Clothing Firms in East London (Whole- 
sale), Statements of Managers of, as to 

Numbers, Nationality, Wages, &c. of 

Persons employed, 112. 
Clothing Trades {see also under various 

branches) : — 

Industrial Position of Foreigners in, 

65, 105. 
Tendency of Jews to enter, 41. 
Club, Jews*, 42. 
Coat-makers (Jewish) in East London, 

Particulars of Persons employed by, 105, 

107. 
Colonies (Jewish) in Provincial Towns, 

12, 27, 140. 
Colony (Jewish) in East London, 20, 27, 

36, 138. 
Competition (Provincial) in Sew-round 

Trade, 89. 
Conciliation Board, London Boot and 

Shoe Trade, 72, 76, 83, 85, 170. 
Consuls at European Ports, Information 

on Emigration to United Kingdom, 

supplied by, 5, 13. 
Crime, Ck>ndition of Russian and Polish 

Jews as regards, 60, 144. 
Customs' Authorities, Inspection of Ves- 
sels bringing Aliens, 10, 28, 97. 
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Destitution among Jews, Causes of, 52. 
Displacement of Labour," Meaning of, 
72. 

Disputes in London Boot Trade, Relation 
of Foreign Immigrants to, 85, 94, 183. 

Distress among Jews : — 
Causes of, 52. 
Methods of dealing with, 46. 

Dwellings of Immigrants, Sanitary Con- 
dition of, 59. 
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East I><)ndon : — 

Cor.centrHticn of Jeiis, 20, 3G. 

Local Distribution of Foreign Jcw8 
engage<l in Certain Trades, 64, 148. 

Numbers of Russians and Russian Poles 
in Certain Trades, 63, 148. 

Tailoring Trade, 105. 
Emigrants (British and Irish), 7. 
Emigration and Immigrntion ( Foreigners), 

House of Commons' Committee on, 2, 

3, 27, 95. 
F^migration and Immigration, Reports of 

Boanl of Trade on, 1, 27, 99. 
F^migration (assistetl), 51. 
Immigration, Statistics of, G, 14, 33, 51. 
EUnigration, Statistics of Jewish Board of 

Guardians and C^onjoint Committee?, 51. 
Employment Bureau of Russo-Jewish 

Committee, :t2, 39, 4 t, 52. 
Exports : — 

Apparel and Slop Clothing, 208. 

Boots and Shoes, 90, 94, 186, 194. 

" Factor" system in Boot Trade, 80, 82. 
Factory Act in relation to Jewish 

F'actories and Workshops, 40. 
Finishers' Earnings under " Sweating '* 

and " Statement " systems, 78. 
F^inisbing, Classes ard Numbers of Firms 

giving out, 86. 
" First-class " Statement in Boot Tmde, 

Description of, 81. 
F'oreign Immigrants, KelatioD of, to Dis- 
putes in Boot Trade, 85. 
F'oreigQ Immignition in relation to 

Women's Labour, 95. 
F'oreign Labour, Kffeets of, on Boot and 

Shoe 'lYude, 92. 
Foreigners in Boot and Shoe Tr«de, 63, 

67, 1 18. 
Foreigners, Indu'^trial Position of, in 

Clothing Trades, 65, 105. 
Foreigners in Kngland au'l Wales, 

Nationality and Distribution of, 15, 36, 

99, 138. 
F'oreigners in London, Increase of, l)etwe(.*n 

1881 and 1891, 19,86. 
F'oreigners in Scotland and Ireland, Dis- 
tribution and Nationality of, 17. 
F'oreigners per thousand of population in 

various Countries, 16. 
F'ree School, Jews', 37, 44. 
F'ree Shelter for [»oor Jews {see under 

"Shelter"). 

Gambling iu> a cause of destitution among 

Jews, 53. 
German Immigrant Women, 99. 
Girls (Jewish), Particulars of Inmates of 

Home for, 101, 201. 
Girls, Number and Race of, in Jewish , 

Tailoring Workshops in lA'cds, 117. i 

" Greeners," Fori'ign, 42, 78, 93, 135. 
Grimsby, Arrival of Aliens at, 'M. 
Giuirdians, Jewish IV>ard of (.^ee under 

" Je\rish "). 
Guardians, Reports of the London, Man- 
chester, and Leeds Jewish Boanlsof, 98. 



I Hand 0|>erations in Boot Trade, 74, 168. 
Home for Jewish Girls, Pkirticulars of 

Inmates of, 101, 201. 
Homework in }{not Trade, Regulation of 

Agreement of 1890 in reRard to, 76. 
Hours of Work in Jewish Coat Workshops 

in East London, 108. 
Hull, Arrival of Aliens at, 3, 31. 

Immigrant Women, Position of, on arrival 

in London, 99. 
Imports : — 

lioots and Shoes, 91, 190. 

Mantles, 131. 
Indoor Svstem in Boot Trade, Hitttory of, 

79. 
Industrial Characteristics of Foreign Jews 

in England, 41. 
Industrial Congestion of Foreign Jew8, 

Efforts to counteract tendency of, 43. 
Industrial Flmployment among married 

Jewesses, Rarity of, 103. 
Industrial Position of Immigrants in Cer- 
tain Trades, 68. 
Influx of Foreign Jews, General Character 

and Effects of, 27. 
Information and Location Bureau of 

Russo-Jewish CTommittee, 38, 39, 44, 58. 
Inspection of Workshops (Results of) in 

East London by County CoDncil, 58. 
Ireland, Distribution and Nationality of 

Fon»igners in, 17. 
Irish Emigration, 7. 

Jewesses, Employment among married, 

102. 
Jewesses in Tailoring Workshops iu East 

London, Rarity uf young Girls and 

middle-aged, 107. 
Jewish and Non-Jewish Females in Coat 

Workshops, 126. 
Jewish Hoard of (iruardians : — 

Allowances ("Fixed" and "Periodi- 
cal ") givon by, 50. 

Apprenticing Department, 43, 142. 

Cases relievt-d. Statistics of, 11, 47. 

Causes of Application for Relief, 49. 

( 'haracter of Relief given by, 50. 

Classes (Evening) of Russo-Jewish . 
("ommittee. Report of, on, 37. 

Cost of Jewish Relief, 53. 

Emigration Statistics of, 51. 

Financial Position of, 56. 

Formation of, 46. 

F^unctions and Principles of, 35, 46. 

Immigration, Steps taken to rcdacv, 51. 

In Leeds, 27, 98, 104. 

In Manchester, 27, 98, 104. 

Nationality of Applicants for Relief, 47. 

Occupations of Jewesses who received 
Assistance, 102. 

Occupations of ordinary Recipients of 
Relief, 48. 

P(>verty, Differences in Nature of 
Jewish and English, 53. 

Recurrent cases of Relief, 47, 48, 54. 

Relief, Particulars of Jewesses applying 
for, 97, 102. 
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Resources of, Strain on, 56. 

Russo-.Tewish Committee, Conjoint 
Committee of, 11, 28, 51, 97. 

Sanitary Committee of, 53, 57, 59. 

Tailors, Number of, receiving Relief 
from, 48, 114. 

Wood-cutting Yard, Proposal to esta- 
blish a, 46. 

Workroom for teaching Needlework, 
43. 
Jewish Children in certain Kast London 

Schools, 38. 
Jewish Colonies in Provincial Towns, 12, 

27, 140. 
Jewish Colony in East London, 20, 27, 36, 

138. 
Jewish Community : — 

Industriiil Coni^estion of, 39. 

Local Con^restion of, 36. 
Jewish Factories and Workshops, Factory 

Act in relation to, 40. 
Jewish Home for Girls, Particulars of 

Inmates of, 101, 201. 
Jovish Ladies' Association, 29, 101. 
Jewish Masters' Union, 76, 77. 
Jewish Population of London (estimated), 

53. 
Jewish Relief Agencies, Organisation of, 

46. 
Jewish Relief, Cost of, 53. 
Jewish Relief Organisations and " Pau- 
perism," 45. 
Jewish Sabbath Observance, 40. 
Jewish School, Stepney, 39, 44. 
Jewish Workshops, Married Women in, 

104. 
Jews (Foreign) and the Clothing Trades, 

41. 
Jews (Foreign) : — 

Ceremonial Observances, 40, 46. 

Industrial Characteristics of, 41. 

Influence of, on Character of Root and 
Shoe Trade, 71. 

Tendency of, to concentrate in certain 
Trades, 39. 
Jews* Free School, 37, 44. 
Jews* (Poor) Temporary Shelter {see 

under "Shelter"). 
Jews (Russian and Polish), Condition of, 

as regards Crime, 60, 144. 

Kingswood, Boot and Shoe Trade in, 67, 
70. I 

" Knifcrs " and " Finishers," Relative I 
Positions of, 77. 

Labour, Displacement of, by Aliens, 73. 
Ladies' ^\iisociatioD, Jewish, 29, 101. 
Lasting, Classes and number of Firms 

giving out, 86. 
I^ecds: — 

Concentration of Jews in, 36, 141. 

Jewish Boanl of Guardians in, 27, 98, 
104. 

Jewish Colony in, 12, 27, 141. 

Number of Tailoring Workshops visited ; 
in, 98, 116. 



Numbers of Russians and Russian 
Poles in certain Trades, 64, 156. 

Tailoring Trade in, 1 16. 

Women (Married) in Jewish Work- 
shops in, 104. 
Leicester, Boot and Shoe Trade in, 70, 73, 

89, 162. 
Lists of Aliens {see " Alien Lists "). 
Liverpool, Jewish Colony in, 12. 
Lock-out in the Boot Trade, 85, 183. 
London Boot Trade, Recent Changes in 

Organisation of, 76. 
London County Council, Results of In- 
spection of Workshops in East London 

and Strand, 58. 
Loudon (East) : — 

Concentration of Jews, 20, 36. 

Local distribution of Foreign Jews 
engaged in Certain Trades, 64, 148. 

Numbers of Russians and Russian 
Poles in Certain Trades, 63, 148. 

Tailoring Trade, 105. 
London, Increase of Foreigners in, between 

1881 and 1891, 19, 36. 
London, Numbers and Classes of Work- 
shops visited, 80, 98, 171. 
London Tailoresses' Union, 110. 
London (West), Tailoring Trade, 115. 



Machinery in Boot and Shoe Trade, Com- 
petitive influence of, 73. 
Machinery, Processes in Boot Trade done 

by, 74, 162. 
Mantle -makers (Jewish) in East London, 

Particulars of Persons employed by, 

106. 
Mantle-making trade, 106, 130. 
Manchester: — 

Concentration of Jews in, 36, 140. 

Jewish Board of Guardians in, 27, 9S, 
104. 

Jewish Colony in, 12, 27. 140. 

Numbers and Classes of Workshops 
visited, 98. 

Numbers of Russians and Russian 
Poles in Certain Trades, 64, 155. 

Women (Married) in Jewish Work- 
shops in, 104. 
Masters (Jewish Tailoring) in Leeds, 

Prices paid to, 120. 
May Laws (Russian), 35, 52. 
Mile End Old Town, Particulars of Work- 
shops taken from Report of Medical 

Officer of Health, 57, 58. 
Mile Eud Old Town Union, Number of 

Russian and Polish Jews relieved, 45. 



National Union of Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives, 76, 77. 

Nationalities of Aliens arriving in United 
Kingdom from European Ports, 9. 

Nationality of Foreigners in Tailoring 
Workshops in West London, 116. 

Nationality of Persons employed in 
Wholesale Clothing Firms in East Lon- 
don, 112. 
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Night ClasneB for Adult Jew8, 37. 
Non-Jewish Females in Coat Workshops, 

126. 
Non-Jewish Workers in Certain Trades, 

Effects of Influx of Jews on, 136. 



Occupations of married Jewesses, 102. 

Occupations of Russians and Russian 
Poles : — 

In Knghind and Wales, 21. 
In I^eeds, 64, 156. 
In liondoo, 63, H8. 
In Manchester, 64, 155. 

Organisation of Jewish Relief Agencies, 
46. 

Organisation of the London Ik>ot Trade, 
Recent Changes in the, 76. 

Organisations (ChieO ^^ London lkx>t and ! 
Shoe 1'rade, 68. 

Organisations (Jewish Relief) and " Pau- 
perism," 45. 

** Out-of-work " Cases, Metho<ls of Treat- 
ment of, 56. 

Outwork .\greement in Boot Trade, Eva- 
sion of, 80. 

Outwork in l^oot Trade, Example of 
Revival of, 79. 

Outworkers in Boot Tnide, liegulations of 
Agreement of 1890 in regard to, 76. 

Overcrowding of Workshops, 57. 



•« Pale," The, 36, 52. 

Passenger Traffic from and to the Con- 
tinent, 5. 
Passengers Acts: — 

Numbers returned under, 8. 

Transference to Board of Trade of 
Administration of, 2. 

Pauperism " among Immigrants, 54. 

Pauperism " and the Jewish Relief 

Organisations, 45. 
Paupers (Jewish), Characteristics of, 54. 
Piece-rate Earnings in Coat Workshops 

in East London, 108. 
Piece Rates in Boot Trade, 82. 
Police Authorities, Statements of, regard- 
ing existence of Jewish Colonies in 

certain Towns, 12. 
Poor (Jewish), Characteristics of, 54. 
Poor Jews* Temporary- Shelter {.see under 

"Shelter"). 
Poor Relief, Cost of London, .'54. 
Port of Ix)ndon Sanitary Authority, 28, 32 . 
Ports furnishing Alien Lists, 3, 31. 
Ports of Arrival of Jewish Immigrants, 

10. 
Potteries, Wages in Tailoring Trade in 

the, 132. 
Povertv, Differences iu Nature of Jewish 

and English, 53. 
Prices paid to Jewish Tailoring Masters 

in Leeds, 120. 
I^sons, Particulars of Russians and Poles 

in English, 60, 144. 
Pro<'e8se8 in Boot and Shoeroaking, 73, 

74. Ifii. 



Provincial Centres of Boot and Shoe 
Trade, Numbers engaged in, 67. 

Provincial Competition in Sew-round 
Trade, 89. 

Pul>lications on Emigration, Immigration, 
and Sweating System, 27, 95. 

R:ite8, Small Numbers of Foreign Jews 

relieve<l from the, 45. 
Refugees, 13, 52. 
Rejected Emigrants from United Kingdom 

to the United States, 14. 
Relief Agencies (Jewish), Organisation o^ 

46. 
Relief, Causes of Application for, by Jews, 

49. 
Relief, Comparison between Cost of Jewish 

and English Poor, 53. 
Relief (h'ganisations (Jewish) and 

" Pauperism," 45. 
Remuneration in Boot Trade, Methods of, 

81. 
Reports by Customs Officer on Aliens 

arriving in London, 4. 
Restriction of Immigration, 134. 
Revival of Outwork in Boot Trade : — 

Example of, 79. 

Magnitude of, 86. 
Russian and Polish Immigrants, Numbers 

of, 9, 86, 99, 138. 
Russian May Laws, 35, 52. 
Russians and Russian Poles in East Lon- 
don, Numbers engaged in certain 

Trades, 63, 148. 
Russians and Russian Poles in Leeds and 

Manchester, Numbers engaged in certain 

Trades, 64, 155. 
Russians and Russian Poles iu I/ondon, 

Distribution of, 20, 86, 64. 138. 
Russians and Russian Poles, Occupations 

of : — 

In England and Wales, 21. 
In I.,eeds, 64, 156. 
In London, 63, 148. 
In Manchester, 64, 155. 
Russo-Jewish Committee : — 

Classes for learning English established 
by, 37. 

Cost of Jewish Relief, 53. 

Emigration, 11, 51, 52. 

Employment found for Applicants to 
Bureau, 44. 

Functions and Work, 35, 51, 52. 

Immigrant Women, Identification of, in 
Registers, 97. 

Information and Location Bureau, 32, 
39, 44, 52. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, Conjoint 
Committee of, and, II, 28, 51, 97. 

Migration, 51, 52. 

Relief (Cases of), .Statistics of, 12, 52. 

Relief Operations of, 51. 

Sabbath (Jewish), Observance of, 40. 
Sailors (Foreign) in Alien Lists, 7, 8. 
St. George's-in-the-East, Condition of 
Workshops in, 59. 
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St. Gcorge*8-iD-the-Ka8t Union, Number 

of Russian and Polish Jews relieved, 

•15. 
Sanitary Authority, Port of London, 28, 

32. 
Sanitary Comlition of the Iinmignints, 56. 
Scandinavian Porht, Cbuss of Immigranis 

arriving from, l.'J. 
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